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The Letters and Charters of Eleanor 
of Aquitaine 


T may be worth while, if only to remove doubts and misconcep- 

tions, to devote some pages to the clerks who served Eleanor of 
Aquitaine in the capacity of chancellor or, if they did not bear that 
title, were responsible for the writing and sealing of her charters 
and letters. Though nothing like a complete collection of Eleanor’s 
surviving acta exists, a good many have been printed (more or less 
accurately) here and there and are not unduly difficult of access, 
sufficient, at all events, with the addition of some in manuscript, 
to provide a representative sample and to enable us to draw certain 
conclusions. If incidentally it seems necessary to say something 
of Eleanor’s own career, this may not be a disadvantage, for she has 
been less than happy in her biographers." 

So far as I am aware, the earliest document mentioning her 
chancellor is a charter of Eleanor’s, dated 27 May 1152, in favour 
of the abbey of Saint Maixent. This charter was ‘ given’ ‘ per 
manum Bernardi cancellarii mei’. The date, it may be noted, is a 
week or so at most after Eleanor’s marriage to Henry, the young 
duke of Normandy.? Whether Bernard had been in her service 
before her marriage there seems nothing to tell, but he appears not 
to have served her very long as chancellor. Later in the same year 
1152 a charter of Eleanor’s in favour of the abbey of Fontevrault 
had, as its last witness, master Matthew :* he is not qualified as 
* chancellor ’, but no other is named as such, and it may be that he 
was performing the office without yet bearing the title. Certainly 
Matthew was the name of her chancellor soon after Eleanor became 
queen of England and quite certainly he was styled ‘ master’. A 
letter from Gilbert Foliot, bishop of Hereford, to Pope Alexander III 
speaks of an action between ‘ magister Mattheus illustris Anglorum 

1 Eleanor’s latest biographer, Miss Amy Kelly, is in advance of her predecessors, 
but her Efeanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings depends almost entirely upon literary 
sources and largely ignores the not inconsiderable bulk of record material. The same 
is unfortunately true of M. E-R. Labande’s critical essay ‘ Pour une image véridique 
d’Aliénor d’Aquitaine’ in Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de l’Owest (1952), 4° 
série, ii. 175-234. 

® Delisle, Actes de Henri II, i. 30-1 ; ¢f. ibid. Introduction, p. 123. 

3 Ibid. i. 32 ; ibid. Introduction, pp. 127-8, n.; Cal. Documents in France, no. 1061. 
(© Longmans Green & Company Limited and Contributors, 1959 
|VoL. LXxIV—NO. CCXCI 
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regine cancellarius ’ and the prior of Monmouth.! Léopold Delisle 
suggested that the master Matthew of the Fontevrault charter should 
be identified with the Matthew to whom the education of the 
future Henry II had been confided? and who appears as a witness 
to a few of that prince’s charters urlder the style of * doctor ducis ’.8 
Since there is no trace of another master Matthew in the households 
of Henry II or of Eleanor, the identification of the queen’s chan- 
cellor with the duke’s tutor would hardly seem open to doubt. 
Nor would it seem open to doubt that the same master Matthew 
had been tutor to Henry’s aunts, his father’s sisters, and that he had 
on occasion written the charters of the count of Anjou.‘ 

It is quite clear that Matthew had received preferment in Eng- 
land very early in Henry II’s reign, for his dispute with the prior of 
Monmouth over the church of Llangarron dated back to the days 
of Pope Adrian IV, who, according to Matthew’s story, had been 
tricked by the prior into giving an adverse judgment. Adrian 
died on 1 September 1159, and since a good deal of time is likely 
to have elapsed before the proceedings reached Rome, Matthew 
had in all probability, been presented to the benefice at least a year 
or two earlier.» Much about the same time he was presented to 
another benefice, that of Westbury in the diocese of Salisbury. The 
patronage had evidently been assumed by Henry II, but the church 
was claimed also by the chapter of Salisbury, and on 19 October 
1157 the king restored this and other churches to them :* in con- 
sequence Matthew released to the precentor of Salisbury any rights 
he might have under the king’s grant.?_ Naturally we hear only of 
Matthew’s misfortunes and it is quite likely that he received other 
preferments which had a happier history than Llangarron and 
Westbury. Delisle has suggested that he became dean of Angers, 
and a Matthew appears in that office in 1162.8 This Matthew was 


1 Epistolae Gilberti Foliot (ed. Giles), i. 201-2, no. 151. As printed the text reads 
* regis ’, but there can be no doubt that this is a mistake for ‘ regine ’. 

® Actes de Henri I, Introduction, pp. 404-5 ; Gervase of Canterbury, Historical 
Works, i. 125. ® Actes de Henri II, i. 50, 77. 

* He witnesses a charter of Geoffrey’s of 1 July 1133 as ‘ Matheus, magister sororum 
mearum, qui hoc cirographum scripsit’ (Chartrou, L’ Anjou de 1109 @ 1151, pp. 377-9). 
Gervase of Canterbury places under the year 1142 Matthew’s appointment as tutor to 
Henry and says that it lasted for four years. 

5 The status of the church of Llangarron is a little obscure. It appears as ‘ ecclesia 
de Langara’” or ‘ Langare ’ in lists of churches belonging to Monmouth priory, which 
have been dated 1148-63 and ¢. 1160 (Marchegay, Chartes anciennes du Prieuré de Mon- 
mouth, pp. 31, 34) or ¢. 1140-50 (Cal. Documents in France, nos. 1145, 1148). In the 
Taxatio Ecclesiastica P. Nicholai (p. 160b) it is returned as a rectory. Later it is regarded 
as a dependent chapelry of Lugwardine, and as such passed to the dean and chapter 
of Hereford by grant of Joan de Bohun (Registrum Thome de Charlton, p. 16). 

* Sarum Charters, pp. 29-30, no. 35. 

7 Ibid. p. 17, 20. 19. The connection of this document with no. 35 is evident, but 
it is misdated by the editor, ¢. 1145-50. 

® Actes de Henri II, Introduction, p. 405. Delisle unfortunately confused two 
different Matthews. The reference he gives, Gallia Christiana, xiv. 570, is to Matthew 
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one of those who were able, through personal knowledge, to give 
John of Marmoutier information about the life of Geoffrey, count 
of Anjou,' information which the Matthew, who had been tutor to 
the count’s sisters and son, should have been well able to supply. 
Moreover, the dean was appointed just about the time that Matthew 
disappears from Eleanor’s diplomata, though we cannot build very 
much upon that fact, since it is unlikely that after 1163 she issued 
any writs * and the surviving charters from this period of her life 
are very few. However, so far as the evidence goes, it does make 
plausible the belief that master Matthew, having been Henry’s 
tutor, passed into the service of Eleanor as her chancellor, and then, 
after some ten years or so, retired to the deanery of Angers. 

What exactly did it mean to be the queen’s chancellor ? To 
begin with, it should be made clear that instruments of several 
classes were issued in Eleanor’s name. Though her rights as 
duchess of Aquitaine passed to her husband during his lifetime, 
her assent was necessary to their alienation : this will account for 
some of her charters. Then, as queen of England, she had her 
dower lands, which (subject to certain limitations) were within her 
own disposition. As queen consort she might be called upon to 
act as regent, and writs would then run in her name. And then 
again, she would occasionally wish to have written for her less 
formal letters, which we cannot describe either as charters or writs.* 
At a later period of her life, we shall find her issuing formal docu- 
ments in other capacities, but at this stage we need not complicate 
the story by bringing them into consideration. Now Matthew 
‘the chancellor’ appears as a witness to documents of the first and 
third of the classes we have described. 


of Loudon, abbot of Saint Florent of Saumur, elected bishop of Angers in 1156 and 
dead in 1162, probably at the beginning of March (Boussard, Le Comté d’ Anjou sous 
Henri Plantagenet et ses fils, pp. 97-8). An account of Matthew, the dean of Angers, will 
be found in Gallia Christiana, xiv. 592. He may have been in office as early as 1161 : 
his successor, Stephen, appears in 1177. Mlle. Chartrou has likewise confused the 
two Matthews, though they appear in the same charter (op. cit. pp. 220, 378). 

1 Marchegay and Salmon, Chroniques des comtes d’ Anjou, p. 231 : De virtute et actibus 
principis Andegavorum et ducis Normannorum Gaufredi, Matheus Andegavensis 
decanus nos docuit . . . qui circa eum quotidie nova, quotidie admirantes meliora, 
frequentiam virtutum pro miraculo iam non haberent quae in aliis personis pro miraculo 
celebrarent. 

* There is no trace of such a writ in any pipe roll after Michaelmas 1163. Delisle 
has sumarized the evidence in Actes de Henri II, Introduction, pp. 171-4. 

3 It may be well to give an example, from Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 1708, fo. 1136 : 
the date is 1154-1157. 

Alienora regina Anglie etc. Iohanni filio Radulfi vicecomiti Londonie salutem. 
Conquesti sunt michi monachi de Rading’ quod dissaisiti sunt iniuste de quibusdam 
terris apud Londoniam, quas illis dedit Ricardus filius B. quando monachus deuenit, 
de tenuris scilicet abbatis de Westmonasterio et abbatis sancti Augustini de Cantuaria. 
Precipio itaque ut sine dilacione perquiras, si ita est et si hoc verum esse comperis, 
omni mora postposita, monachos resaisiri facias, ne amplius inde aliquem clamorem 
audiam pro penuria recti et iusticie. Et nullatenvs volumus pari ut aliquid iniuste 
amitant quod ad eos pertinet. Valete. 
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Let us, to begin with, examine the writs that compose the third 
class. Apart from the fact that they are in Eleanor’s name and that 
they sometimes mention a writ of the king’s as their warrant, these 
writs are in exactly the same form as Henry’s own, and the witnesses, 
Matthew apart, are cwriales, such as we should expect normally to 
find witnessing the king’s writs. They include Earl Reginald (of 
Cornwall), Robert earl of Leicester,* Richard de Luci, Jocelin 
bishop of Salisbury,* Jocelin of Bailleul,’ Hugh of Gonzeville,® 
Reginald de Warenne,’ Robert of Denestanville.* The name of 
Matthew the chancellor does not regularly appear, and in fact is 
found only in two or three of the thirteen writs the witnesses to which 
are known.® There is no reason to suppose that he was responsible 
for the organization which prepared and issued these writs during 
Eleanot’s periods of regency. The interference of the ruler in the 
routine of government was very limited and we must not think of 
Eleanor’s writs as necessarily, nor for the most part, evidence of 
her personal concern with the matter at issue. Every relevant 
consideration seems, on the contrary, to point to the conclusion 
that no special administration was set up when the king was absent 
from the realm and that the same group of clerks and administrators 
continued to function under king, regent or justiciar."° However, 
royal clerks were not highly specialized : no rigid division separated 
the household from the chancery or the chancery from the exchequer, 
which was the seat of the justiciar’s activities. Matthew was cer- 
tainly not a chancery clerk, if by that we mean a clerk in the service 
of Thomas Becket, nor an exchequer clerk, if by that we mean a 
clerk in the service of the justiciar or some other of the barons. 
But he was doubtless, in a general sense, a royal clerk, and might 
lend a hand in administrative work when opportunity presented 
itself and occasion required. 

Now apart from his appearance as a witness to English writs, 
we find Matthew the chancellor witnessing a charter of Eleanor’s, 
executed at Ruffec, confirming an arrangement between the treasurer 
and chapter of Saint Hilaire of Poitiers. This instrument is in 


1 Pipe Rolls, 2, 3 and 4 Henry II, p. 60 ; Eyton Itinerary of Henry II, pp. 42-3 ; Cal. 
Charter Rolls, v. 61. 

® Registrum Malmesburiense, p. 335. 3 P.R.O., D.L. 42/149, fo. rord. 

* Eyton, op. cit. pp. 42-3. 

5 Pipe Rolls, 2, 3 and 4 Henry II, p. 175 ; Eyton, op. cit. pp. 42-3 ; Hist. Mon. 
Abingdon, ii. 225 ; Stenton, Danelaw Charters, pp. 360-1 ; St. Benet of Holme (Norfolk 
Rec. Soc.), p. 20; P.R.O., D.L. 10/39. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Manuscripts of Duke of Rutland, iv. 126. 

7 Eyton, op. cit. pp. 42-3. ® Ibid. 

* Early Charters of St. Paul’s (Camden Ser.), p. 34 ; Memoranda Roll, 1 John (Pipe 
Roll Soc.) p. lxviii. The copyist of a writ, with the attestation clause ‘ Teste Cancellario 
aput Oxenefordiam ’, may have omitted the initial M. before cancellario : otherwise 
the witness would be Thomas Becket, which is unlikely (Cart. Mon. S. Iohannis Baptiste 
in Colecestria, i. $4). 

10 Memoranda Roll, 1 Jobn, pp. \xviii-lxxxi. 
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similat terms to a charter of Henry II’s and was doubtless considered 
desirable because Eleanor’s own rights were affected and her express 
assent was therefore thought necessary.!_ Henry could not dispose 
on his sole responsibility of the jus uxoris, nor could Eleanor, of 
course, as a married woman, act on her own responsibility, for she 
was not sui juris. This charter is plainly an instrument of a very 
different kind from a regent’s writ, and it is perhaps for this reason 
that Matthew has been qualified as chancellor ‘én Aquitaine ’.* 
If it could be sustained that there was a separate chancellor and 
chancery for Aquitaine, controlled presumably by Eleanor, we 
should have to revise very considerably our notions about twelfth- 
century administration and about the legal consequences of marriage. 
Fortunately the English writs, also witnessed by Matthew the 
chancellor, show that his functions were personal to the queen and 
in no sense territorial. But Matthew probably did not even concern 
himself with all the charters that affected Eleanor personally. Ina 
charter that evidently comes from the early years of the reign, the 
witnesses are Herman the chaplain, John the queen’s clerk, Ansfrid 
the clerk of Easton and Roger of Windsor.* The first, as well as 
the second, witness was probably a member of Eleanor’s household, 
though there is nothing specifically to show that either was respon- 
sible for writing or sealing the charter. 

Master Matthew is one of the few members of Eleanor’s house- 
hold, at any period in her long career, of whom sufficient is known 
to make him a living person. The tutor, who instructed princesses 
and princes alike, is a figure sufficiently remarkable among the 
courtiers of the young Henry and his father Geoffrey to warrant some 
little attention. Certainly the other clerks who wrote on Eleanor’s 
behalf, with the solitary exception of Peter of Blois, are little more 
than names. They have their importance only in so far as they 
enable us to reconstruct the manner in which charters and letters 
were written for a royal lady, the second personage, for the best 
part of fifty years, in the Angevin empire. 

It has already been indicated that Eleanor’s surviving charters up 
to the time of her captivity in 1173 are few. It is not obvious why 
this should be so ; nor indeed is it clear why there should be no 
trace of writs in her name after Michaelmas 1163. Eleanor seems 
to have remained in England until the spring of 1165, when she 
crossed to the Continent ; but apparently she was back late in the 
following year and gave birth to the future King John at Oxford 
on Christmas Eve 1167. Thereafter her movements are still un- 
certain, though she spent most of her time on the Continent from 


1 Delisle, Actes de Henri II, i. 114 (no. 20), 117-18 (mo. 24). 

® Ibid. iii. 163. 

3 Cart. Mon. S. lobannis Baptiste in Colecestria, i. 38 : for its date ¢f. Henry Il’s charter, 
ibid. pp. 14-17. 
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1168 until she returned to England, a prisoner, in 1174. The 
impression conveyed by modern writers that Eleanor kept con- 
tinuous court at Poitiers until her flight and capture in 1173—‘ the 
presiding genius in a society of troubadours and knights ’ —this 
cannot be correct. She certainly travelled outside Poitou from 
time to time during these years and was perhaps more often absent 
than present. The ascertained facts are few.2. Two charters from 
this period, when master Matthew must be presumed to have left 
her service, may be mentioned. To one, which cannot be much 
later than 1168, the last two witnesses are master Bernard and 
Peter ‘capellanus meus’.* Bernard may be Eleanor’s former 
chancellor, and it is quite likely that her chaplain Peter wrote the 
charter. However, in a charter of 1169-73, we find Peter as a 
witness again, but this time followed by Jordan, clerk and notary.‘ 
Jordan was still in Eleanor’s service in 1187 and was then apparently 
in control of her household, but he is given no specific title.5 It is 
indeed very doubtful whether ‘ notary’ was more than a term 
descriptive of the clerk who drafted or penned the particular in- 
strument in which his name appears : as we shall see, the word is 
used of other clerks in Eleanor’s household. 

Eleanor seems to have recovered her liberty by degrees, but 
though never free from restraint so long as Henry II lived, she can 


have been in no sense a prisoner during the last six years of her 
husband’s life.* In the spring of 1185 she crossed over to Nor- 
mandy ? and there ensued the first of several transactions which, 
during the remaining nineteen years of Eleanor’s life, were to create 


1 A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, p. 333. 

* She was at Falaise in the summer of 1170 (Materials for History of Thomas Becket, 
iii. 103-4), at Chinon at Christmas 1172 (Gesta Henrici, p. 35 ; R. de Torigny, p. 255), 
while an entry in Pipe Roll, 19 Henry II, p. 184, strongly suggests that she had previously 
(in 1172) paid a visit to England, where she was in the company of the young king and 
his queen. 

® Delisle, Actes de Henri II, Introduction, pp. 411-12. 

‘ Ibid. p. 436. This charter is dated at Saint-Jean d’Angely : it must be before 
March 1173, when Eleanor was taken captive. 

5 Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, p. 39. 

* She was in strict confinemerit when the archdeacon of Wells announced to her 
the death of the young king (‘ De morte . . . Henrici regis iunioris ’ in R. de. Coggeshall 
Chronicon, pp. 272-3). It had been the dying king’s wish that his father should treat 
her more leniently (‘ Chronica Gaufredi Prioris Vosiensis’ in P. Labbe, Nova Biblio- 
theca (1657), ii. 339), and later in 1183 the elder king gave orders that she was to be 
free to visit her dower lands (Gesta Henrica, i. 305), though the chronicler attributes an 
unworthy motive to Henry. She attended a council at Westminster in November 
1184, and was present at Windsor the following Christmas (ibid. pp. 319, 333). The 
pipe rolls give some indication of her treatment. An entry in 1184 shows her at 
Berkhampstead, one of her manors (Pipe Rol/, 30 Henry II, p. 134). The payment of 
her expenses to her clerk, Jordan, in 1186-87 suggests that she had recovered control 
of her household (Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, p. 39). Rather curiously, the wool from two 
of her manors in Berkshire was appropriated to the king’s use until 1188 (Pipe Roll, 
34 Henry II, p. 143, and previous rolls). Presumably the right to receive queen’s gold 
was restored to her with her dower lands (see Appendix I). 

? Gesta Henrici, i. 337 ; Pipe Roll, 31 Henry II, p. 215. 
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parallel, if not duplicate, jurisdictions in Poitou and Aquitaine. 
At the demand of his father, Richard, who had for thirteen years 
been recognized as duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitiers, sur- 
rendered the comté ‘ with all its appurtenances’ to his mother.! 
Eleanor, of course, retained throughout her life the style of duchess 
of Aquitaine and countess of Poitou and continued to issue charters 
under that style, just as indeed she used the style of queen of Eng- 
land from 1154 until her death. This usage tells us nothing of 
itself and we can deduce from it nothing concerning her authority 
or legal status. The contents of charters may tell us more, and to 
one issued by Eleanor, apparently after Richard’s surrender, in 
favour of the abbey of Fontevrault great importance has been 
attached.? It has been suggested that this charter made public the 
fact that Richard had been deprived of his appanage? There is, how- 
ever, no particular reason to suppose that this charter received great 
publicity and in all probability it is an example of several issued by 
Eleanor in France during the period April 1185 to April 1186.4 
Moreover, since Richard retained the style of duke and count and 
continued to issue charters as such *—charters which presumably 
received just as much publicity as Eleanor’s—it would seem evident 
that his surrender was little more than nominal. The surrender 
may, in fact, have been intended to rehabilitate Eleanor rather than 
to humiliate Richard. Nor is it without significance to find not 
only that Eleanor’s gift to Fontevrault was confirmed, evidently on 
the same day, by a separate charter of the king’s,® but that it was 
also confirmed on the same occasion by a separate charter of 
Richard’s as count of Poitou.? However, for our immediate pur- 
pose there is no need to seek to unravel the tangle of sovereignties 
of Henry, Eleanor and Richard in Aquitaine. Eleanor’s charter 
interests us on account of its form and its witnesses. It provides 
for the endowment of the abbey of Fontevrault by Eleanor with a 
hundred /ivres, with the assent of King Henry and her sons Richard, 
Geoffrey and John. The sixteen witnesses do not include any 
recognizable member of her household, but among them are the 
seneschals of Anjou and Poitou and the king’s almoner. 


1 Gesta Henrici, i. 338. 

* Bibliothéque de |’ Ecole des Chartes, xix. 330-1 ; Cal. Documents in France, no. 1080 ; 
Delisle, Actes de Henri I, Introduction, p. 353. 

* A. Richard, Comtes de Poitou, ii. 233-4. 

‘ The fact that none seems to have come to light does not, of course, argue 
that no others were issued. The charters of Fontevrault have been singularly well 
preserved. 

5 Richard, op. cit. ii. 236. 

* Delisle, Actes de Henri II, ii. 270-1 ; Cal. Documents in France, no. 1082. 

1 Cal. Documents in France, no. 1081. Richard, as count of Poitou, had, with the 
assent of his father and mother, granted 1000 sous poitevins to Fontevrault, charged, 
like the later grant, on the prévoté of Poitiers (ibid. no. 1085). It seems clear that the 
later grant was an enlargement of this. 
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Of Eleanor’s life from 27 April 1186, when she landed with 
Henry II at Southampton," until her husband’s death little is known 
except that she lived in England.? No charters seem to be recor- 
ded for these years, and the fact that she did not act as regent 
during Henry’s absences in France in the last years of his life * 
shows that she had not been restored to her former position; but 
it is not evidence that she was kept in confinement. There is 
no good ground for believing that one of Richard’s first acts 
after his father’s death was to order Eleanor to be ‘ liberata de 
carcere mariti sui’,* though William Marshal seems to have had 
a story of how, after he had landed in England and fulfilled the 
mission with which Richard had entrusted him, he found the queen 
at Winchester ‘ delivrée ’ and more at ease than she had been for a 
long time.5 The contrast with her former state was indeed striking. 
There is no doubt that after Henry Il’s death, until Richard’s 
arrival in England, she exercised very great, perhaps paramount, 
authority. Yet she was hardly regent, as she has sometimes been 
termed.® In outward form the government was still carried on by 
the justiciar Ranulf Glanville, though certain of his writs, for the 
defence of the coast or the remission of a fine, were issued ‘ per 
preceptum regine ’ or ‘ per reginam ’, that is at her instance.? But 
she did not issue writs even for her own personal expenditure as 
she had done while acting as regent in the early years of Henry II’s 
reign.® Still we have a very precise account, apparently from an 
official source, of the orders she gave for the release and trial of 
prisoners lying in the king’s gaols and for fealty to be sworn to 
Richard. We have, however, no other document purporting to 
emanate from Eleanor in the eight weeks between Henry’s death on 
6 July and Richard’s coronation on 3 September, before which his 
own authority was limited to that of ‘ lord’ of England. 

Thereafter we get to know more of Eleanor’s life, and her sur- 
viving charters and letters begin to grow numerous. A charter 
in which her agreement is signified to the grant to Waltham 
Abbey by the king of the manor of Waltham with the village 
of Nazeing cannot be much later than 20 October 1189 when 
Richard’s own charter was granted: '® it shows her with her 


1 Gesta Henrici, i. 445. 

* This is implied by the references to provision made for her in Pipe Roll, 33 Henry I, 
PP. 39, 40, 194 and Pipe Roll, 1 Richard I, pp. 197, 223. 

* No writs in her name are recorded on the pipe rolls. 

* Gesti Ricardi, ii. 74. 

5 Histoire de Guillaume le Mar échal, \). 9503-9. 

*K. Norgate, England under Angevin Kings, ii. 272 ; Ramsay, The Angevin Empire, 
p. 265. The ultimate source is Diceto (Opera, ii. 67), whose language is in accord with 
other authorities. 

7 Pipe Roll, 1 Richard I, pp. 163, 180. * Cf. ibid. p. 197. 

® Gesta, iii. 74 ; Howden, ii. 4. 

% Harleian MS. 391, fo. 51b ; Landon, Itinerary of Richard I, no. 98. 
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steward, Henry of Berneval, at Canterbury, where she is known 
to have been at the end of November.'. Another charter, pre- 
sumably earlier, is dated 30 October 1189: this is issued at 
Freemantle (Hants) and witnessed by the bishops of Bath and 
Chester, the earl of Salisbury, William Marshal, Ralf fitz Godfrey 
and Geoffrey of Wanchy, the last-named of whom attests other 
charters of Eleanor’s and who, we know, was her constable and 
not a clerk.? Later in the year, Eleanor is at Oxford, where she 
witnesses a grant to Thame Abbey by master John of Bridport, 
parson of St. Peter’s, Oxford, and the king’s physician.* Eleanor 
remained in England until March 1190 when she crossed to Nor- 
mandy. She is found at Argentan on 6 April,‘ but, except for a 
record of her presiding with the seneschal of Anjou over an action 
between the abbey of Fontevrault and the town of Saumur in the 
same year,® she is then lost to view until she appears at Lodi, near 
Milan, on her way to Messina with Richard’s bride.* It has been 
plausibly suggested that in the interval she had visited Spain and 
had negotiated Richard’s marriage with Berengaria, daughter of 
King Sancho VI of Navarre.’? Be that as it may, she started her 
return journey from Messina in April 1191 and, apparently by 
leisurely stages, reached Normandy, spending Christmas at Bonne- 
ville-sur-Touques.® 

Meanwhile in England the disputes, that had resulted in the 
deprivation of Longchamp of the justiciarship and his expulsion, 
had left the government of the country uneasily balanced between 
the ambitious Count John and the king’s representative and justiciar, 
the vacillating Walter of Coutances, archbishop of Rouen. It was 
doubtless at the king’s instance that Eleanor landed at Portsmouth 
on 11 February 1192.® At first she appears to have acted as medi- 
ator,’® but, when the news of Richard’s captivity reached England, 
in February 1193 she assumed direct authority for the conduct of 
affairs." One of the most striking indications of the position she 
occupied and the public recognition of it is the statement of a 
woman who appealed another of felony that she had prosecuted her 
appeal before the queen and the justiciar.'* It is from this period 
that there has come down to us more of her correspondence than 
from any other part of her life. Equally significant are the letters 


1 Gesta Ricardi, p. 98 ; Howden, iii. 24. 
® Jeayes, Charters at Berkeley Castle, p. 18. For Geoftrey’s office see Rotuli Chartarum, 
. 25. 3 Thame Cartulary (ed. Saltet) no. 191. 

* Landon, Itinerary, no. 268. 5 Cal. Documents in France, no. 1087. 

* Landon, op. cit. p. 45. ? Ibid. p. 227. 

® Gesta, ii. 161, 235 ; Howden, iii. 100, 179. 

* Gesta, ii. 236 ; Richard of Devizes (ed. Howlett), p. 430. 

1@ In this conclusion I follow Ramsay, Angevin Empire, p. 316. 

™ Gervase of Canterbury, Opera, i. 515 : ex mandato reginae Alienor, quae tunc 
temporis regebat Angliam. 

12 Rotuli Curiae Regis, i. 77. 
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the king wrote to her from captivity ' and the letter the monks of 
Canterbury wrote beseeching her intervention on their behalf.? It 
is at this period that Peter of Blois was for a brief time attached to 
the queen. He claims as his composition three letters that Eleanor 
wrote to Pope Celestine III imploring the assistance of the holy see 
in securing Richard’s release,’ and it may well be that he did other 
writing for her. A charter, if we may so term it, issued in her name 
is witnessed by Herbert, archdeacon of Canterbury, and Peter of 
Blois. This is something more than a private charter for it safe- 
guards the monks of Christchurch from any future claim by treason 
of the assistance their men have been constrained to give in forti- 
fying Canterbury. We can connect this charter with Gervase’s 
statement that it was Eleanor who, in the spring of 1193, gave 
orders for the coast to be fortified.6 The evidence all points to the 
conclusion that she was exercising as great authority as she had 
done in the summer of 1189, but nevertheless there is nothing to 
suggest that she was invested with a formal regency, that Walter 
of Coutances was suspended or that ordinary administrative writs 
were issued in her name. She seems to have left the country to 
join Richard on the appointment of Hubert Walter as justiciar in 
succession to Walter of Coutances. She was in Cologne on 6 
January 1194 and in Mainz on 2 February : then, returning with 
the king from Germany, she spent a short time with him in England.*® 

A number of private charters of Eleanor’s are known which 
come from the period between 11 February 1192 and 12 June 1194, 
when we find her in England for the last time. They present no kind 
of uniformity. One, in favour of Walter (of Ghent), abbot of Wal- 
tham, doubtless belongs to the year 1193: it is in any case sub- 
sequent to Christmas 1192.’ It is important for the history of 
queen’s gold, but all we need note at the moment is that it was 
issued at Berkhampstead and that the witnesses are headed by 
Herbert, archdeacon of Canterbury, and Peter of Blois, and that 
among other witnesses are Robert of Wanchy and Wandrille of 
Courcelles, who were members of her household and attest other 
charters of the queen at this period. Robert was one of the queen’s 
clerks, but there is no reason to suppose that he wrote the charter, 
which may very well have been composed by the abbot. About 
this time she visited Waltham where she gave a charter of confirm- 
ation to the abbey. A number of witnesses, including the arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (but not Peter of Blois), are common to this 


1 Epistolae Cantuarienses, pp. 362-3 ; Howden, iii. 208-10. 
2 Epistolae Cantuarienses, p. 358. 

* Epistolae (ed. Giles), nos. 144-6 ; Foedera, i. 56-9. 

* Litterae Cantuarienses, iii. 379-80. 

5 Gervase of Canterbury, Opera, i. 514-15. 

* Landon, Itinerary, pp. 82, 86, 89, 91. 

? Appendix I. 
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and the preceding charter." Robert of Wanchy is not, however, 
among them. The royal clerk, Jordan, who is still attached to 
Eleanor, is there, but since he is third on the list of witnesses he is 
not likely to have been the author of the charter, which may be a 
production of the abbey. Another charter, in favour of St. 
Edmund’s Abbey, is dated at Westminster and is witnessed by the 
queen herself, master Ralf Niger, Henry of London ‘ carte presentis 
auctor’, Richard, the queen’s almoner, master Stephen of St. 
Edmund’s, the abbot of Waltham, the king’s chancellor and Geoffrey 
of Wanchy.? The disorderly list of witnesses should be noticed : 
it does not suggest a trained hand. This charter cannot be earlier 
than May 1193 when Longchamp returned to England. Probably 
no very long interval separates it from a charter in favour of the 
abbey of Fontevrault, dated at Winchester and witnessed by Walter 
abbot of Waltham and seven others, of whom the two last are 
Robert of Wanchy and master Henry ‘ de Civitate’, the queen’s 
clerks.* Another charter in favour of Fontevrault, apparently 
issued at Westminster, is witnessed by Walter archbishop of Rouen, 
Richard bishop of London, Godfrey bishop of Winchester, Gilbert 
bishop of Rochester, Seffrid bishop of Chichester, Geoffrey fitz 
Peter, Hugh Bardulf, William Briguerre, the king’s justices, Herbert 
archdeacon of Canterbury, William of Ste-Mére-Eglise, Henry of 
Berneval and Wandrille of Courcelles.t The last two witnesses, 
both laymen, were members of Eleanor’s household, but no clerk 
of hers ismamed. The date of this charter must be before November 
1193, since William of Ste-Mére-Eglise was in Speyer on the 
twentieth of that month,’ while Walter of Coutances is apparently 
still justiciar. After the king’s return to England Eleanor appears 
to have remained constantly with him. She was present at a 
council at Nottingham on 30 March 1194°* and her stay at Winches- 
ter on the occasion of Richard’s second coronation on 17 April is 
signalled by a royal charter of the zoth, which shows her there with 
Adam her cook and her steward and butler.? A charter that 
records the receipt of forty marks from Jurnet of Norwich for 
arrears of queen’s gold shows that she was in London on 12 June 
1194: the solitary witness is Hubert Walter, the justiciar. The 
date is given as fifteen days after Whitsunday following the death 
of Henry of Cornhill—a form of dating frequently found in Jewish 
bonds and receipts—and the charter may have been prepared by 

? Harleian MS. 391, fo. s0b—5 1d. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 14847, fo. 40 : a corrupt text is printed in Monasticon, iii. 154. 

3 Cal. Documents in France, no. 1093. * Ibid. no. 1090. 

* Landon, Itinerary of Richard I, p. 80. * Howden, iii. 241. 

’ Cartae Antiquae (Pipe Roll Soc.), i. 96. The charter is in favour of Adam. 
The steward, Henry of Berneval, and the butler, Ingelram, are witnesses. It is in- 
dicative of Eleanor’s status that at Richard’s second coronation her position was 
exactly that of Stephen’s queen at his second coronation (Howden, iii. 248 ; Gervase 
of Canterbury, i. 527). 
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Jurnet.!. The date is difficult to accommodate with the inferences 
that have been drawn from Roger of Howden’s account of Eleanor’s 
movements at this time, namely that she crossed from Portsmouth 
to Normandy with the king on 12 May 1194 and that shortly after- 
wards she effected a reconciliation between Richard and John.? 
We can only do so by supposing that thereafter she returned to 
England : this seems improbable, and it is more likely that she 
returned from Portsmouth to London and did not cross to Nor- 
mandy until later. 

It will be sufficiently evident from the particulars given in the 
preceding paragraphs that there is no indication that Eleanor had a 
chancellor or an organized scriptorium in the latter years of Henry II 
ot the early years of Richard I. The fact that so prominent a 
royal clerk as Herbert le Poer, archdeacon of Canterbury, is a 
witness to the one document which might be termed a public 
instrument suggests that, in so far as she assumed responsibility for 
the government of the country, the queen made use of the normal 
administrative machinery. Herbert’s fellow witness is not to be 
accounted for in this way, though Peter of Blois had been employed 
by Henry II and had had some experience under Ralf of Varneville, 
Henry’s chancellor from 1173 to 1182.5 But Peter was a freelance, 
and while he might undertake a special mission, it is unlikely that 
he would lend his talents to mere routine business, whether public 
ot private. We can best account on other grounds for the presence 
of Herbert and Peter as witnesses to this and other charters of 
Eleanor’s. They, like Walter of Ghent, who is also found frequently 
with her, had served Henry II. Doubtless they had personal 
motives for their attendance upon the queen, whose star was again 
in the ascendant, but to them, as to others, she must have represented 
peace and order in a land of strife: their attachment was not 
enduring. For humdrum tasks the services of royal clerks em- 
ployed by the justiciar would have been Eleanor’s for the asking, 
but nevertheless her private charters, where they were not the work 
of the recipient, seem more likely to have been the work of some 
clerk of her household, such perhaps as Henry of London, the 
writer of the charter in favour of St. Edmund’s Abbey, who is 
perhaps identical with her clerk, master Henry ‘ de Civitate’, of 
another charter. When, however, we regard the lack of uniformity 
between her charters and especially the disorderly array of witnesses 
in that written by Henry of London, we do not get the impression 


1 Pipe Roll, 10 John, p. 15. Henry of Cornhill died after Michaelmas 1193 and 
before Richard I’s return to England on 13 March 1194 (Pipe Roll, 6 Richard I, p. 179). 

? Howden, iii. 251-2, who, however, puts the reconciliation later than the Histoire 
de Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 10352-10428, and R. de Diceto, Opera, ii. 114. The 
inconsistencies between these chroniclers do not inspire confidence in any of them. 

% Delisle, Actes de Henri II, Introduction, p. 101 ; Memoranda Roll, 1 Jobn. 0. \xii. 
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that they are the work of a skilled hand or that any single member 
of her household had the responsibility for drafting them. 

Of Eleanor’s life for nearly five years, from June 1194 to April 
1199, there is little trace. Two instruments of 1196 have survived, 
while an entry on a pipe roll informs us that in 1197 she joined 
with Walter of Coutances in praying the king that part of a fine due 
from Reading Abbey should be remitted.1. She was apparently 
living at Fontevrault in as much detachment from the world as was 
possible for a woman of her position and temperament.? Con- 
sequently we should certainly not expect any greater evidence of 
formality in instruments issued in her name than at previous periods 
when she was active in public affairs. A charter of April 1196 
records the settlement of a dispute between the abbey of Bourgueil 
and Eleanor’s men of Jaulnay regarding the tithe of wine. It is 
witnessed by two of her knights and bears the curious dating clause: 
‘ Actum anno gratie MCxxxvi coram nobis apud Fontem Ebraudi 
feria iv post Pascha et in sequenti feria apud Burgolium.’* Another 
charter dated at Saumur in the same year, but without indication 
of month or day, has among its six witnesses three of those whom 
we have seen with Eleanor a few years earlier in England : Geoffrey 
of Wanchy, Henry of Berneval and Wandrille of Courcelles. The 
last witness is William the queen’s almoner, who may have written 
the charter.‘ 

Richard I’s death on 6 April 1199 brought Eleanor from her 
retirement at Fontevrault back into political activity. The un- 
certainties of the succession apparently induced her to assert her 
rights to her hereditary fiefs in France. We are told by Rigord 
that she did homage to Philip Augustus for Poitou, and this event 
can be dated in July 1199.° Shortly afterwards she surrendered 
Poitou to John and received it back again, John undertaking to 
recognize her as his ‘ lady’. The reason and effect of this arrange- 
ment are alike obscure, but the result seems to have been to create 
some sort of condominium in Poitou at least. What happened in 
regard to Aquitaine is still more obscure. The absence of any 
reference to that province by Rigord or in the instruments by 
which Eleanor made over her rights to John and received them 
back again, might lead us to suppose that Aquitaine had been 
deliberately excluded from the complicated transaction into which 
she entered with Philip Augustus on the one hand and John on 
the other. Her charters seem to show, however, that her position 


1 Pipe Roll, 9 Richard I, p. 98. 

* Just as she had been approached by the monks of Reading to intervene on their 
behalf, so she was approached by the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, in 1198, 
to intervene in their dispute with the archbishop (Epistolae Cantuarienses, pp. 437-8). 

® Cal. Documents in France, no. 1092. * Ibid. no. 1094. 

5 Rigord (ed. Delaborde), i. 146 ; Richard, Com#es de Poitou, ii. 353, n. 

* Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 30b, 31. 
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in Aquitaine was exactly parallel to her position in Poitou, and it is 
probably a fair inference that she did homage for both provinces to 
Philip Augustus. But John also exercised jurisdiction over both 
Poitou and Aquitaine, and he, and not Eleanor, appointed the 
seneschals.' In whatever way we ate to define the relationship, 
whether we are to say that John governed and Eleanor reigned or 
that their authority was co-ordinate and co-extensive, there is no 
room for doubt that Eleanor was, in some sense, a sovereign prince, 
and her charters henceforth, and especially in the year 1199, are 
numerous. These charters are, for the most part, unlike any of 
those we have already discussed. They are not issued under any 
delegated power nor do they require confirmation to become 
effective. They are as authoritative and binding as the charters of 
any English king. In such circumstances it might be thought that, 
whatever looseness there may have been in earlier periods of her 
career, Eleanor’s charters would now give indications of an organ- 
ized chancery and a hierarchy of administrative officials. Actually 
we find nothing of the sort. Let us first consider those of Eleanor’s 
charters which come from about five months in 1199, that is between 
11 April and the late summer of that year. These charters are, 
with few exceptions, easily distinguishable, either because they are 
precisely dated or because they are witnessed by Peter Bertin, 
seneschal of Poitou. While no single or consistent form is main- 
tained, there are some, as we should expect, that follow one or two 
common patterns. Three charters include a final clause which, 
with some slight variations, runs: ‘Data apud X. per manum 
Rogeri capellani nostri’.2 In one instance Roger is described as 
‘capellanus et notarius noster’.* These three charters may be 
ascribed to dates in July and August 1199. Roger had been respon- 
sible also for a charter dated 4 May, but to this charter he is not 
the final witness and his responsibility is indicated by the words 
* qui cartam harum libertatum scripsit ’.4 It is clear, however, that 
Roger was not the only clerk engaged on writing or sealing Eleanor’s 
charters at this time, for we have two issued at Poitiers, evidently 
on the same occasion—the long lists of nineteen witnesses are 
identical—but one of these two charters is given ‘per manum 
Rogeri predicti capellani nostri’ § and the other, to which this same 
Roger is a witness, ‘per manum Willelmi de sancto Maxentio 
clerici nostri’. A little later a charter was issued by the queen at 


1 Appendix II. 

* Cal. Documents France, no. 1248 (4 July) ; ibid. p. 387, n. ; Teulet, Layettes du 
Trésor des Chartes, no. 508 (Cal. Documents France, no. 1307). 

3 Cal. Documents France, no. 1248. 

* Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, no. 495 ; Cal. Documents France, no. 1304. 

’ Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole de Chartes, xix. 340-1. 

® Ibid. pp. 339-40 ; Cal. Documents France,no. 1100. Richard, Comtes de Poitou, ii. 
338, dates this 4 May, citing Marchegay, Notices et pidces bistoriques, p. 257. 
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Bordeaux in favour of ‘ Chitrus’, the king’s and her serjeant : 
Roger is again among the witnesses, but the final witness is William 
of Saint Maixent ‘ notarius noster’.! Not only is this so, but 
some of the most important charters issued by Eleanor in these 
few months, those which grant or confirm franchises to the towns 
of Poitou and all of which, of course, have a family likeness, include 
no dating clause at all, beyond the mere indication of the year of 
the Incarnation, and do not include among the witnesses any of 
the queen’s chaplains or clerks. In the case of each of these 
charters, Peter Bertin is a leading witness, and it may well be that 
the seneschal’s clerks prepared them.? It should be observed, 
however, that while eleemosynary grants to religious foundations 
are often the work of Eleanor’s clerks and while municipal charters 
are not only in a different form but give no direct clue to the 
identity of the clerks responsible for them, there is no rigid dis- 
tinction between the forms employed. Thus a charter in favour 
of the abbey of Notre Dame de Charron, dated May 1199, was 
witnessed by two abbots, Peter Bertin, and two knights of Eleanor’s 
household, but, if we can trust the transcripts, no clerk of the queen’s 
put his name to it. 

It has already been indicated that the greatest period of admini- 
strative activity on Eleanor’s part is during the first few months 
following Richard’s death. Many fewer charters have come down 
to us from the last three and a half years of her life. Such as they 
are, they seem to show a relaxation even of the standards reached 
in the charters of the spring and summer of 1199. Though the 
formal dating clause does not disappear altogether, only the year 
and not the day or month, is indicated, and in some charters even 
the year is omitted. Thus a charter from the latter end of 1199 
concludes ‘ Datum per manum Willelmi de sancto Maxentio clerici 
nostri apud Fontem Ebraldi anno incarnati verbi millesimo c®lxxxx® 
nono, anno regni regis Iohannis primo’.‘ Another, apparently 
belonging to June 1200, is given ‘per manum Rogeri capellani 
nostri’: it is to be noted that the last witness to this charter is 
William of Saint-Maixent, the queen’s clerk.6 An undated charter, 
which cannot be earlier than 1201, has as its last witness Roger the 
queen’s chaplain and it is also given by his hand. The charter 
granting a commune to Niort is ‘ Actum anno ab incarnatione 
Domini millesimo ducentesimo tertio, regnantibus Philippo rege 


1 P.R.O. C. 52 (Cartae Antiquae Roll) 33, no. 22. 

® Foedera, i. 75 ; Joly, Offices de France, ii. 1843 ; Giry, Eatablissements de Rouen, ii. 
—_— Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, no. 507 ; Cal. Documents France, 
no. 1096. 

® Gallia Christiana, ii. Instrumenta, 389-90. 

* Cal. Documents France, no. 1101. 

5 Ibid. no. 1107 : for date of. Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 71b-72. 

* Cal. Documents France, no. 1108. 
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Francorum et Iohanne rege Anglie’ : among the six witnesses are 
Ralf and Jocelin the queen’s chaplains, Richard the clerk and 
* Galfridus clericus noster de camera’ who is the last named and 
may be responsible for this charter.1 To the same year, 1203, 
should probably be assigned an undated charter confirming to the 
archbishops of Bordeaux all gifts and franchises formerly granted 
by lords of Gascony : its witnesses are Elie archbishop of Bordeaux, 
Robert of Thornham seneschal of Poitou, Martin Algeis seneschal 
of Gascony and Jocelin and Ralf the queen’s chaplains.* 

The recital of these details is sufficient to show how little order 
was observed in drafting Eleanor’s charters and bears out what has 
already been said, that they give no indication of an organized 
chancery or hierarchy of administrative officials. The charters, 
together with other scattered items of information, would enable 
us to reconstruct in large measure Eleanor’s household in the later 
years of her life. We could name her steward, her constable, her 
butler, her knights and serjeants, her almoners, her chaplains and 
clerks, some of her damsels, her nurse, her cooks, her ewerer.*® 
We could go some way towards tracing her journeyings and we 
could mention a good many of the distinguished people who were, 
from time to time, to be found in her company. But we should 
catch no glimpse of a chancellor. It would be strange, in view of 
the quite extensive material available, that there should be no word 
of him if such an officer should have existed, and we must come to 
the conclusion that he did not. In some fashion Eleanor made do 
without a chancellor, even when in 1199 there must have been a 
great demand for her charters and when she doubtless sent a good 
many letters. It has been suggested that Roger the chaplain, who 
evidently was responsible for a number of her charters in the last 
five years of her life, might be called her chancellor.‘ There is, 
however, a danger in using the word even as loosely descriptive of 
the functions of some particular clerk in the queen’s household. 
Certainly the casual addition of ‘ notary’ to his description would 
not justify us in styling Roger the chaplain Eleanor’s chancellor. 
Her chaplains and clerks, perhaps also the clerks of the senechaussée 


1 Thibaudeau, Histoire de Poitou, ii. 419. 

® Gallia Christiana, ii. Instrumenta, 285. 

* Her household, which was drawn from both sides of the Channel, should be well 
worth studying. Many particulars are accessible in print (notably in the Rotuli Char- 
tarum and the Calendar of Documents preserved in France) ; but occasional details can be 
gleaned from manuscript sources. Eleanor’s ewerer, Philip fitz Vital, for example, is 
the subject of a tragic story : he had fallen in love with a married woman and was 
falsely accused by her son of felony and hanged, perhaps during the queen’s captivity 
(Harleian MS. 391, fo. 69). Eleanor’s butler Ingelram, again, was a benefactor of 
Dunstable Priory : there are charters of his, as well as a charter of Eleanor’s, in the 
cartulary (Harleian MS. 1885), of which a digest was published by G. H. Fowler in 
Bedfordshire Historical Records Society, Publications, vol. x (pp. 61-63). 

*'V. H. Galbraith in Antiquaries Journal, xiii, 275-6. 
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of Poitou, managed the bulk of the writing done on her behalf, 
while quite possibly some of those who sought a grant or con- 
firmation from her provided the document and asked only for her 
seal. A more extensive investigation into her surviving charters 
and writs, while adding welcome detail on other matters, cannot 
upset this conclusion. However her household was organized, it 
is certain that it included nothing like a scriptorium, no officer 
like a chancellor. 


APPENDIX 
1. QUEEN ELEANOR AND QUEEN’S GOLD 


Nothing appears to be known of queen’s gold before the reign of 
Henry II. According to Richard of Ely in his Dialogus de Scaccario, 
queen’s gold was payable at the rate of one mark of gold for every 
hundred marks of silver paid to the king for fines and reliefs. The 
queen’s interest was secured by the presence of one of her clerks, who 
saw to it that in the summonses of the exchequer an addition was made 
for queen’s gold; and this, when paid, was received by officers specially 
appointed by the queen. At the time when Richard was writing it was 
a disputed question whether queen’s gold was due in respect of pay- 
ments to the king of amounts less than a hundred marks.1_ But when was 
Richard writing and why was there this uncertainty ? 

There is general agreement that the text of the Dialogus, as it has 
come down to us, represents two stages of composition. It seems to 
have been begun in the year 1177 and to have been completed within 
two years. But the original text was revised ten years or so later, and 
in any case some time before the death of Henry II.2 There is, however, 
no easy way of distinguishing the original from the revised text, and 
although the passage relating to queen’s gold has not hitherto been 
recognized as an addition to the original text, it may well be. The 
passage is complete in itself, without obvious links with the matter that 
precedes and follows.* If it were removed, there would be no patent 
sign of its removal: the text would run on without any abrupt transition 
or noticeable interruption; indeed it might well be said to be improved. 
What arguments can be advanced for supposing the passage to be an 
interpolation ? 

Now there is no doubt that, prior to Eleanor’s captivity in 1173, 
queen’s gold was being paid to her, for Richard of Anstey’s gifts in 
1167 included a hundred marks to the king and a mark of gold to the 
queen. Even assuming that such payments had ceased in 1173, it 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario (ed. Johnson), pp. 122-3. 

® Ibid. pp. xx—xxi. 

3 Beginning ‘ Ad hec nouerint hii’ (p. 122) and ending ‘ regine debetur’ (p. 123). 
* Palgrave, Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth (1921), ii. 117. 
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would be odd if the treasurer, writing in 1177-8, should be in doubt 
whether lesser payments than a hundred marks to the king entailed 
payment of queen’s gold. But suppose there had been a lapse, not of 
four or five years, but of ten years or twelve years and that Richard of 
Ely was writing not long after the payment of queen’s gold had been 
re-instated, when memories of its incidence were blurred. Eleanor’s 
representatives at the exchequer might then well be arguing that both 
large and small sums carried with them liability to queen’s gold, and 
Richard would be justified in saying ‘ Litigat sane de his pars regine cum 
debitoribus et adhuc sub iudice lis est’. But can we imagine Richard 
writing thus in 1177-8 ?? Are we to suppose that Eleanor’s imprison- 
ment made no difference at all and that she was free, as before, to appoint 
her representatives in the exchequer and receive her gold ? We can be 
sure, however, that Eleanor’s right to queen’s gold had been restored to 
her by the later years of Henry II’s reign and that the debts due to her 
had been recorded in the exchequer in the way described in the Dialogus. 
The evidence is a writ which she addressed to the exchequer in 1194 
notifying the receipt of forty marks, due in the previous reign, that had 
just been paid direct to her.* 

Not only did Eleanor receive her gold in the later years of Henry II’s 
reign, but she continued to do so under Richard I. The evidence is 
provided by the charter printed below. This shows that, starting irom 
Richard’s coronation—before which, of course, he was not king and 
there could be no question of the payment of queen’s gold—Walter of 
Ghent, now abbot of Waltham but formerly a prominent minister of 
Henry II’s, had provided a clerk to act with other clerks of the queen’s 
in collecting queen’s gold. This arrangement had continued until 
Christmas 1192, when the account was audited and the abbot and the 
clerk were given a discharge. Not the least remarkable feature of this 
charter is the disclaimer of any intention that the service the abbot has 
rendered shall be drawn into a precedent ‘ per nos aut succedentes nobis 
reginas Anglie’. It is remarkable because these words were written 
after the coronation, in May 1191, of Queen Berengaria, who evidently 
had not succeeded to the right to enjoy queen’s gold, which, we must 
infer, was Eleanor’s personal possession. And this possession she con- 
tinued to enjoy under John, for queen’s gold was exacted as soon as the 
great seal was brought into use on 7 June 1199 * or sixteen months before 
Isabelle of Angouléme was crowned queen of England. Evidently, if 
we exclude Berengaria, as it seems we must,‘ the only queen who could 
receive the gold during this period was Eleanor. A clerk of hers (or 
one acting on her behalf), it must be presumed, annotated the entries on 
the first two fine rolls of John’s reign to indicate when queen’s gold was 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario, p. 123. ® Pipe Roll, 10 Jobn, p. 15. 

* For this date see John’s constitution in Foedera, i. 75-6. 

* The documents recording the successive compositions agreed with Berengaria to 
mect her claims for dower do not indicate the lands or rents with which she was en- 
dowed (ibid. i. 84, 137-8), but they could not have included anything of which Eleanor 
was in enjoyment. It would appear from the instrument of 5 May 1204, mentioned 
below, that Eleanor surrendered no part of her dower on Richard’s death. This 
consideration apart, it cannot be supposed, in view of John’s grudging attitude towards 
Berengaria, that he would make her a present of queen’s gold. 
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payable. These entries continue after Isabelle’s coronation but cease 
abruptly in January 1201. This may, however, mean nothing more 
than a change of clerk or a change in office procedure.’ The fact that 
Eleanor’s right to queen’s gold did not lapse after Henry II’s death or 
after the coronation of Berengaria and of Isabelle suggests that queen’s 
gold had been secured to her as part of her dower. This suggestion is 
supported by Roger of Howden’s statement that Richard assigned to 
Eleanor as dower all that his father had assigned to her.2. The instrument 
of 5 May 1204, necessary, after Eleanor’s death, to settle upon Isabelle 
the late queen’s dower lands does not mention queen’s gold, but if this 
emolument had indeed formed part of her dower, it presumably passed 
to Isabelle under the general words which conveyed to her everything 
that had been assigned to Eleanor in dower.’ 


CHARTER OF QUEEN ELEANOR IN Favour OF WALTER 
AsBot OF WALTHAM (1193) * 


Alienor Dei gracia humilis Anglie regina omnibus ad quos presens 
scriptum peruenerit salutemin Domino. Ad vniuersitatis vestre noticiam 
volumus peruenire dilectum nostrum Walterum abbatem de Waltham 
ad peticionem et instanciam meam, non ex debito aut consuetudine aliqua 
que ad ipsum aut ad domum suam de Waltham pertineat, sed ex sola 
gracia inuenisse nobis clericum quendam qui, cum aliis clericis nostris, 
aurum nostrum ad scaccarium domini regis filii nostri colligeret a tempore 
coronacionis eiusdem domini regis filii nostri vsque ad Natale proximum 
post reditum nostrum de Sicilia, scilicet Natale anni quarti regni domini 
regis filii nostri Ricardi.5 Ne autem huiusmodi seruitium ab eo aut 
successoribus suis, abbatibus de Waltham, per nos aut succedentes nobis 
reginas Anglie de cetero exigatur, compotum ab eo et a clerico suo de 
toto termino prefato, simul cum aliis clericis nostris, ex integro audiuimus 
et eum et clericum suum Willelmum omnino quietum clamauimus de 
tota receptione auri et aliorum reddituum nostrorum quos receperant. 
Testibus his, Herberto Cantuariensi et Petro Blesensi Bathoniensi archi- 
diaconis, Willelmo filio Aldelini, Gaufrido de Caritate, Galfrido de Claro 
Monte, Siluio cognato nostro, Roberto de Wanci, Iohanne de Sanford, 
Ricardo de Clahall’, Wandregisilo de Crucell’. Apud Berchamst{ede]. 


Il. SENESCHALS oF ANyou, Porrou AND GASCONY, 1199-1204. 


ANJOU. At the time of Richard I’s death the seneschal was Robert 
of Thornham, and as such he witnessed a charter of Eleanor’s on 21 


1 Rotuli de Oblatis, pp. 1-31, 76-99. For the date of the last entries see Memoranda 
Roll, 1 John, p. xcvi : 1 withdraw the suggestion I made there that the reason for the 
cessation of the annotations was that queen’s gold had passed from the king to Queen 
Isabelle. 

® Gesta, ii. 99 ; Howden, iii. 27. That nothing should be lost to Eleanor, it was 
provided that she should have all that Henry I had assigned to Queen Maud or that 
Stephen had assigned to his queen. It does not appear that, as a result, Eleanor 
gained anything, nor is there any evidence that these earlier queens were entitled to 
queen’s gold. ® Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 128, 213-4. 

* Text from Harleian MS. 391, fo. 51-52 (transcript, early thirteenth century) 
collated with Tiberius C. rx, fo. 625-63 (later transcript, without witnesses). 

5 25 December 1192. 
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April 1199.1 In Anjou Arthur’s claim to succeed Richard was recognized 
and he appointed as seneschal William des Roches, who appears in that 
office in June 1199.2 It seems clear, however, that William was not 
appointed until May, at earliest, since on 11 April and 4 May he witnessed 
charters of Eleanor’s which do not give him any distinguishing title.* 
Although Arthur’s appointment of William cannot have been recognized 
by John and Eleanor, Robert of Thornham apparently dropped the title 
of seneschal when he could no longer effectively discharge the office.‘ 
William de Roches came to an understanding with John in September 
and is found attesting the king’s charters as early as the 18th of that 
month. But he was not immediately recognized as seneschal, and his 
name appears without title as late as 8 October.5 The earliest reference 
to him as seneschal seems to be in a charter of Eleanor’s dated 1199, 
coming quite certainly from the last few months of the year.6 From 
January 1200 onwards William is regularly given the title of seneschal 
in John’s charters 7 and on 24 June the king granted him the hereditary 
office of seneschal of Anjou, Maine and Touraine.* 

POITOU. At the time of Richard’s death, Peter Bertin appears to have 
been seneschal.® As such he witnessed a charter on the day of the king’s 
funeral! and for some months was a frequent witness to Eleanor’s 
charters.11 He was succeeded by Geoffrey de la Celle who witnessed, 
as seneschal, a charter of John’s, dated 8 November 1199,!” and, before 
the end of the year, a charter of Eleanor’s, where he is found in company 
with the seneschals of Anjou and Gascony. To this charter Peter Bertin, 
who is given no title, is also a witness.1% Shortly afterwards Geoffrey 
was replaced by Ralf of Mauléon, who is given the title of seneschal on 
29 January 1200 ™ and for a few days thereafter, the last reference to him 
being on 4 February.® His very brief period of office was terminated 
by his death !® and he was replaced by Geoffrey de la Celle, re-appointed 
by John on 22 February.!” Geoffrey died soon after 27 July 1201, when 
the last reference to him occurs.4* Robert of Thornham was appointed 


1 Cal. Documents France, no. 1301: for Richard’s reign see Landon, Itinerary of 
Richard I, pp. 100-44. 

® Cal. Documents France, nos. 1030, 1305. 3 Ibid. nos. 1097, 1100. 

* Charters of 30 July and 24 August 1199 in Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 10b, 12. 

5 Ibid. pp. 23b, 256, 30b. 

® Cal. Documents France, no. 1101. This charter was misdated by A. Richard 
(Comtes de Poitou, ii. 471) under the mistaken belief that Geoffrey de la Celle was not 
seneschal of Poitou before 22 February 1200. 

* Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 34, $9b, 60 &c. 8 Ibid. p. 72. 

* He had been seneschal early in Richard’s reign but had been superseded in 1196-7 
by Geoffrey de la Celle (Landon, op. cit. pp. 25, 32, 114, 115, 124). Precise details are 
not available. 

10 Cal. Documents France, p. 389, n. 

, | Ordonnances des Rois de France, xi. 319-20 ; Gallia Christiana, ii. 389-90 ; Giry, 
Etablissements de Rowen, ii. 143-6 ; Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, i. no. 507 ; 
Cal. Documents France, no. 1096. 

12 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 138. 18 Cal. Documents France, no. 1101. 

14 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 58. The attribution of a writ, in Foedera, i. 76, to 30 June 
1199, instead of 30 January 1200 (Rofuli Chertarum, p. 58b), has misled A. Richard, 
Comtes de Poitou, ii. 349. 8 Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 34, 35, 58-9. 

18 Ibid. pp. 34, 35a. 17 Thid. p. $9b. 

18 Richard, op. cit. ii. 389-90, citing Brutails, Cartulaire de Saint-Seurin, p. 345. 
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by John to succeed him before 23 September ' and he was still in office 
on Eleanor’s death.? 

GASCONY. The office of seneschal of Gascony was sometimes held 
with that of Poitou and was sometimes independent. Brandin appears 
as seneschal of Gascony before the end of 1199 * and again on 29 January 
1200.4 Opn the first occasion Geoffrey de la Celle is seneschal of Poitou 
and on the second occasion Ralf of Mauléon holds that office, and it 
seems clear therefore that Brandin held an independent post. Whether 
the re-appointment of Geoffrey de la Celle as seneschal of Poitou, on 
22 February 1200, carried with it authority over Gascony is uncertain, 
but as early as 19 March 1201 he is described as seneschal of Poitou and 
Gascony.® Robert of Thornham, his successor, was specifically ap- 
pointed to hold the combined office. On 4 December 1202, however, 
Martin Algeis was appointed by John seneschal of Gascony and Péri- 
gord,’ and he continued in office after Eleanor’s death. 

The information available indicates that Eleanor interfered no more 
with the appointment of seneschals in Poitou and Gascony than she did 
in Anjou. While the appointment of every seneschal is not precisely 
recorded, the evidence is enough to show that the office was conferred 
by John during Eleanor’s lifetime. The inference therefore is that John 
was in command of the administration, whatever rights of sovereignty 
were reserved for Eleanor. John’s administration of Poitou and Gascony 
during the first three years of his reign has been the subject of severe 
strictures. ‘Once he had received the duchy from the hands of his 
mother ’, said Charles Petit-Dutaillis,® ‘ the administration of Aquitaine 
was characterised by confusion and incoherence’. The evidence ad- 
duced is the appointment of seneschals. ‘Sometimes there were two 
sénéchaussées, sometimes only one ; sometimes the office was committed 
to reliable men, French or English ; sometimes it was given over to 
local barons or captains of mercenaries’. This extravagant language 
reflects a common prejudice against John: it is quite unjustified by 
the ascertainable facts detailed above. 


London H. G. RicHARDSON 
' Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, pp. 1, 2. ® Ibid. p. 44b (8 August 1204). 
* Cal. Documents France, no. 1101. * Rotuli Chartarum, p. 30. 


5 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 102b. 

* Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, p. 2. The offices were still combined on 7 June 1202 
(Rotuli Normanniae, p. 48). 

 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, p. 21. § Ibid. pp. 28b, 53d. 

* La Monarchie féodale en France et en Angleterre, pp. 189-190. 
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Whigs and Liberals in the West Riding, 
1830-1860 


ETWEEN its creation in 1832 and its subdivision in 1865 the 

West Riding of Yorkshire was proudly and unassailably the larg- 
est parliamentary constituency in the United Kingdom. With over 
29,000 electors in 1836, and over 36,000 in 1859, it was an electoral 
giant in an age when pigmy boroughs with less than 300 voters still 
survived, such as Knaresborough and Northallerton in Yorkshire.! 
Size gave weight to its electoral decisions. Men of the Riding felt 
that their vote expressed the movements of a wide, national, public 
opinion; in moments of rhetorical abandon there was not a little of 
the illusion that its was the voice of the nation. Less partisan 
observers acknowledged that West Riding election results could on 
occasion be of national significance, ‘ signal events’ which served 
notice on the political world at large of important shifts in opinion.’ 
The return of Richard Cobden as one of the members for the Riding 
in 1847 was such an event, setting the seal on the popular endorse- 
ment of free trade. 

The concern of this article is with the means of producing the 
signal events, that is with the forces by which majorities were pro- 
cured. Analysis of these forces reveals a picture of the nature of 
politics in a changing, industrializing, Britain; a picture in which the 
analyst may discern a mingling of eighteenth and twentieth century 
practices, but in which the historian would be wise to see not a 
transition but the practical workings of political power. All in all 
a study of the issues of power, policy, and political organization 
exhibited in the run of elections centring on the return of Cobden 
gives to West Riding politics a significance as great as that which 
they possessed for contemporaries. 

Large as it was, the electorate did not reach its decisions by an 
independent exercise of individual political judgments, though here 
as elsewhere champions of county constituencies would sometimes 
pretend that in them alone were to be found honest independent 
voters voicing honest independent opinions. When it approved of 

1 Return of electors for counties, etc., H.C. 190, 1836, xliii, 5; Return of voters for each 
county, etc., H.C. 227, 1860, lv. 7, 10-11. 


* The Times, 9 August 1847, p. 4, reporting Goodman, Mayor of Leeds. 
* The Times, 6 February 1846, p. 4; 9 August 1847, p. 5. 
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the result, as with the unopposed return of Lord Morpeth as a free 
trader at a by-election in February 1846, The Times held that ‘ the 
West Riding . . . is beyond the reach of all influences but those 
which appeal to the conscience and the mind of man. . . . Here 
if anywhere is a free election.’ In fact, in common with other 
counties, it was subject to influence to a degree. When it disap- 
proved of the result, as when the conservative failed to dislodge the 
same Lord Morpeth, then held to be a representative of the ‘ Liberals 
and Destructives ’, in May 1835, Te Times had drawn attention to 
the paramount influence of the duke of Norfolk and earl Fitzwilliam 
over Sheffield.1. The truth lay somewhere between these positions. 
Within limits the Riding could be managed, and those limits sprang 
from its social and economic structure. Here, unlike most other 
county constituencies, aristocracy and gentry, agriculture and trades 
closely dependent on it, did not reign supreme, but had to share the 
territory and power with great and growing commercial and 
industrial interests. The resulting complexity of local politics 
created a need for more elaborate and less informal political organ- 
ization than sufficed in more rural counties. At the same time, even 
if it was true that ‘ little predominance can be preserved in this large 
county even by the greatest landowners’, the Riding carried a 
greater head of influential and active nobility, in the persons of 
Norfolk, Devonshire, Fitzwilliam, Scarborough, Effingham, Car- 
lisle, on one side, and Hertford, de Grey, Harewood, Cardigan, 
Wilton, and Wharncliffe on the other, than did such other non-rural 
county seats as south Lancashire or Middlesex. This circumstance 
gave to Riding politics a balance and interplay of forces which may 
tairly be likened to the broad characteristics of the national political 
scene of the times. The survival of the Wentworth Woodhouse 
manuscripts gives an opportunity to throw some light on the way 
in which the whig-liberal interest reacted to this situation. 
Statistics give only an imperfect impression of the structure of 
the constituency, but they do give some rough idea of the nature of 
the material with which party politicians had to work. Out of a 
registered electorate of just over 29,000 in 1836 rather more than 
6,000 were qualified as {50 occupying tenants, and in 1846 about the 
same number were so qualified out of an electorate grown to over 
36,000; most of the rest were freeholders.* In each case duplicate 
qualifications were included on the register, the number of actual 
electors probably being around 10 per cent. fewer. In addition an 
unknown number of tenant farmers probably registered in respect of 
some small freehold property which entitled them to a vote, and did 
not appear in the category of {50 occupiers at all. It is noticeable 


1 The Times, 6 February 1846, p. 4; 1835, 4 May, p. 3, 7 May, p. 5, 14 May, p. 3. 
*C.R. Dod, Electoral Facts, 1832-1852, 1852, p. 348. 
® Return of Registered Electors, H.C. 329, 1837-8, xliv. 22; H.C. 751, 1847, xlvi. 4. 
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that within the context of a rising total electorate the number of 
£50 occupier voters behaved erratically: 6,187 in 1836, 6,774 in 
1842, 6,297 in 1846, 5,936 in 1853, and 5,477 in 1858.1 It is scarcely 
credible that there was any similar real movement in the numbers 
of tenant farmers. In any case their tenantry was by no means the 
only class over which landowners might exercise direct control; 
but whatever numbers might reasonably be added to the figures 
for tenant voters it seems quite plain that the landed aristocracy and 
gentry of the Riding, even if they had been disposed to act in unison, 
could not have commanded anything approaching a majority in the 
constituency by the simple exercise of economic power. 

The great bulk of the freehold voters were in the industrial regions 
of the Riding. In an analysis of the elctorate in 1848 the Leeds 
Mercury, out of 32, 948 actual electors, put 14,612 in manufacturing 
districts, 9,575 in agricultural districts, and 8,761 in mixed districts.* 
Its classification may have been somewhat jaundiced by the defeat 
of its candidate in some of the populous areas, for Leeds, Wakefield, 
Barnsley, and Rotherham appear among the ‘ mixed’ polling 
districts; on the other hand this might equally well be an objective 
classification reflecting the quirks of district boundaries around those 
towns. From a different angle the liberal managers stated, before 
the by-election in 1848, that of an estimated 18,000 liberal voters 
12,000 resided in the manufacturing districts. The term seems 
here to have included the ‘ mixed’ districts of the Leeds Mercury 
classification. 

In theory then if there had been a single monolithic ‘ manufac- 
turing interest’ it might well have commanded a majority in the 
Riding. Certainly if politics had been organized upon class lines 
the landed interest would have found itself in a decided minority. 
But in practice political divisions cut right across class divisions, at 
least class divisions of this primitive economic and geographical 
kind. The manufacturing vote was split, as was the landed vote, 
by differences of interest, opinion, and tactics, reinforced by tradition. 
The liberals might claim the allegiance of the majority of this 
manufacturing vote, but even so the town liberals by themselves 
were not strong enough to carry the Riding. This was the essence 
of the political problem from the liberal point of view; or rather to 
the traditional whig leaders the key to the survival of whiggism was 
the maintenance of harmonious relations with a sufficient number of 
townsmen. 


1 Return of Registered Electors, H.C. 11, 1844, xxxviii, 4; H.C. 280, 1854, liii, 3; 
H.C. 277, 1860, lv, 7. 

2 Leeds Mercury, 23 December 1848, p. 5. 

* W[entworth] W[oodhouse] MSS., G.7.d, Sheffield Central Library, by kind 
permission of Earl Fitzwilliam and the Trustees of the Fitzwilliam Settled Estates, 
J. W. Tottie to Earl Fitzwilliam [hereafter referred to as Ld. F.] 16 October 1848. 
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Many of these town voters of course came from the non-parlia- 
mentary boroughs of the thickly populated Aire and Calder valleys, 
whose only parliamentary representation was through the Riding’s 
two members. But many of them also came from the several 
parliamentary boroughs within the Riding. The Reform Act 
allowed such borough residents a county vote either if they had a 
freehold sufficient for a 40s. vote but not valuable enough for the 
£10 borough franchise, or if they were wealthy enough to have two 
separate property qualifications, one for the county and one for the 
borough vote; only if there was a single property, adequate to 
confer a borough vote, its owner might not opt for a county vote 
instead. The Commons, in fact, obtained a return in 1858 of the 
number of electors registered for county votes in respect of property 
situated within the precincts of any parliamentary borough, and there 
were then 9,288 such voters in the West Riding, out of a total 
electorate of 37,513.2. By far the greater number of these lived in 
Leeds, Bradford and Sheffield, and perhaps the greatest political 
importance of this provision was that it gave the leading influential 
men of these great towns a direct say in the Riding representation. 
The landed interest of both sides would no doubt have found the 
business of political management far easier if there had been no 
dual voting, for then there would only have been the lesser lights of 
the lesser towns to keep contented and deferential. As it was what 
looks to modern eyes an undemocratic or inegalitarian provision 
produced liberal results, for it ensured that a greater variety of 
weighty interests had to be consulted, and minimized the chance of 
any one single interest dictating to the Riding. 

Though other issues had generally been involved, pre-Reform 
Yorkshire politics had been very much a duel between the Fitz- 
williams and the Lascelles, Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood, 
ending sometimes in bitter warfare, of which the 1807 election was 
the classic example, and sometimes in a shared representation in 
order to avoid expense. The great houses regarded it as only right 
and proper that their leadership of county affairs should continue 
after the Reform Act. A radical paper might assert hopefully in 
1847 that ‘ the time is gone by for such men as Earl Fitzwilliam to 
dispose of constituencies like the West Riding as of so many flocks 
of sheep or herds of cattle ’, but the earl was not quite of the same 
mind.* He certainly did not aspire to dictate to an unconsulted 
Riding after the fashion in which he dictated to an unconsulted 
Malton, but he did expect to lead it. Concessions and compromises 
might be made, but as acts of his leadership or that of the whig 


1 Rogers’ Law of Elections, 1880, pp. 43-4; 2 Wm. IV, cap. 45, cl. xxiv, xxv. 
® Return of Registered Electors, H.C. 108, 1857-8, xlvi. 7. 
3 Leeds Times, 14 August 1847, p. 4 
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gentry with his approval; those who presumed to question or 
dispute that leadership were themselves deemed guilty of unwarrant- 
able interference and dictation. So long as the leadership was 
exercised with sense, tact, moderation, and due regard to electoral 
realities the political influence of such an aristocrat could well be 
maintained in the face of a relatively declining power. There were 
great reserves of goodwill, tradition, and respect for aristocratic 
mystique to draw upon, and solid practical advantages in having 
wealthy landed representatives. But in default of those qualities 
Fitzwilliam could easily find his support confined to the ranks of the 
outnumbered gentry who echoed the passionate and unheeding 
loyalty of their confrére Sir Sandford Graham: ‘I consider every 
gentleman of my way of thinking on political matters to owe so 
large a debt of gratitude to your family for generations that I should 
almost think I was committing a species of high treason, if I did not 
support to the utmost of my power any one of that family who should 
stand for the county of York.’ The story of Riding politics be- 
tween the Reform Acts is, from one point of view, the story of the 
survival, modification, crisis, and restoration of the influence of 
the landed interest in the person of the 3rd earl Fitzwilliam. 


The opening of the alliance between the whigs and the whig- 
liberal minded townsmen might seem to date from the 1826 election, 
when Fitzwilliam, then Viscount Milton, divided the whig share of 
the county representation with John Marshall of Leeds, who had 
been sponsored by the editor of the Leeds Mercury, Edward Baines 
the elder. Certainly Marshall was a manufacturer, in fact a million- 
aire flax spinner whose ability to pay his share of the vast election 
expenses was recommendation in itself, and he was a parliamentary 
reformer and free trader. But besides representing town and trade 
interests, he was a dissenter, and at the time of Catholic Emancipation 
this was at least an equal ground for his selection. This precedent 
was to some extent followed in the 1830 election when the whig 
candidates were Lord Morpeth, the eldest son of the earl of Carlisle, 
for the landowners, and Henry Brougham as the nominee of the 
towns. On this occasion Brougham was sponsored by Baines in the 
Leeds Mercury and by the urban anti-slavery societies; Tottie, 
Fitzwilliam’s chief political correspondent and agent in Leeds, 
reported of the backing for Brougham ‘ there is enthusiasm in the 
cause, and anti-colonial slavery is the basis of it’. But certainly 
Brougham’s nomination and subsequent return were not the fruit 
of any compact by which the whigs agreed to share the 


1W. W. MSS., G. 7. d, Sandford Graham to Ld. F., 31 October 1848. 

? Parliamentary Representation of County of York, 1258-1832, ed. A. Gooder, ii. 
117, 155, Yorks. Arch. Soc., Record Series, xcvi, 1937; Life of Edward Baines, by his son, 
1851, pp. 139-40; Leeds Mercury, 2 December 1848, p. 4. 
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representation between a landed gentleman and a town nominee ; 
the movement in his favour took the whigs by surprise, succeeded 
because they were not themselves prepared in advance with two 
men to bring forward, and was most reluctantly accepted by them 
at the meeting of whigs and reformers in York which decided 
on the nominations.! 

The principal objection to Brougham was that he was a stranger 
to the county. The Yorkshire whig Dundas of Aske observed to 
Milton, ‘ as a general principle I should certainly say that a member 
for a county ought to be a man of property and influence in the 
county he represents, but though . . . Brougham would be a 
deviation from this principle, it would not . . . be an encourage- 
ment to any man of ordinary abilities to offer himself for a county 
with which he was unconnected, but I much fear that my neighbours, 
and perhaps the generality of country gentlemen . . . would 
prefer a regular game-preserving Yorkshire squire to Brougham 
with all his talents’. But stranger or not there had been no previous 
agreement to accept any person selected by the towns. It was 
during the York meeting at which Morpeth and Brougham were 
decided on as candidates that Nussey, another of Fitzwilliam’s 
regular correspondents and counsellors from Leeds, wrote to Milton 
that Brougham’s name had been put forward owing to lack of prior 
consultation and agreement among the gentry on a proper York- 
shireman to bring forward. He went on, ‘it appears to me to be 
for the interest of the landed gentlemen to make themselves better 
acquainted with the views, feelings and interests of the trading part 
of the county. So small an identification of feeling or attention to 
the interests of the dense population is really necessary to obtain the 
necessary popularity that I feel astonished so little is done to consult 
the feelings and obtain the favour of such an important and increasing 
multitude of their fellow citizens—without something of this sort 
the country gentlemen must be subject to continued mortifications.’* 

The roll of M.P.s for the Riding in the period after 1830 would 
not exactly lead one to suppose that this suggestion bore fruit. 
They were all members of landed society, with the exception of the 
intrusion of Cobden in the face of vehement whig disapproval, 
until the election of 1859 saw the return of Francis Crossley, carpet 
manufacturer of Halifax, as the second liberal member alongside 
Sir J. W. Ramsden, 5th baronet and wealthy landowner.* The social 


1 Life of Edward Baines, p. 150; W. W. MSS., G.2, T. W. Tottie to Ld. Milton, 24 
July 1830, G. Strickland to Ld. Milton, 31 July 1830; and see N. Gash, ‘ Brougham and 
the Yorkshire Election of 1830’, Proc. Leeds Phil. and Lit. Soc., viii, pt. 1, 1956, 19-35. 

*W. W. MSS., G.2z, T. Dundas to Ld. Milton, 27 July 1830; J. Nussey to Ld. 
Milton, n.d., from internal evidence 23 July 1830. 

*W. W. Bean, Parity. Rep. of Six Northern Counties of Eng., 1603-1886, 1890, pp. 
670-3, 705; Dod’s Parity. Companion, 1859, p. 172. 
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position of the M.P.s, however, only argues a failure of gentry- 
trader co-operation at the highest level, or rather a failure of the 
trading or town element in the Whig-Liberal party to assert the 
power to select one of its own kind as one of the Riding’s two 
members. In fact the necessities of the situation after the Reform 
Act did lead to the establishment of permanent organized collabor- 
ation between the landed and urban wings of the party, in the shape 
of the West Riding Reform and Registration Association. If the 
town section was in general willing to be represented in parliament 
by landed gentlemen this was most understandable when leisure and 
independent means were required for sitting in the Commons. 
Cobden himself was unable to combine cotton spinning and 
parliamentary activity; it might well have been difficult to find an 
active businessman who was prepared to jeopardize his business 
by standing for parliament. 

The West Riding Reform and Registration Association as a 
permanent and continuous organization, active between elections, 
was not formed until 1835. Immediately after the Reform Act 
the Reformers were so strong that there seemed to be no necessity 
to supplement their overwhelming popularity with any systematic 
patty organization. It was left to the tories, under the stimulus of 
adversity, to take the first steps in evolving the new technique of 
party management, attention to the registration of voters. In Leeds 
at any rate, the first deliberate and well prepared move by the tory 
agents was at the 1834 revision of the register of borough voters, 
when wholesale objections were made to the qualifications of their 
opponents’ voters. Earlier, tory advocates had been active at the 
first registration, in November 1832, with largely unsuccessful 
objections, but had made no move at the 1833 revision, in consider- 
ation of which the Leeds Reform Association withdrew all the 
counter-objections which it had prepared for the occasion. The 
1834 effort was part of a country-wide movement, whose first results 
were shown in the wide tory gains in the 1835 general election. In 
self-defence the liberals imitated, and in the Riding probably im- 
proved upon, their opponents’ methods. 

Fitzwilliam took an interest in this new departure in party 
organization. In Northamptonshire, where his Milton estate gave 
him a large interest, action may well have antedated any tory move, 
for in July 1834 his agent at Kettering wrote of his activities in 
furthering the whig interest by helping new claimants onto the 
register, and referred to the registration expenses of the previous 
year. In the Riding, it was stated to a select committee in 1846, 
there had been an association for looking after the registration 


1 N. Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel, 1953, p. 402; Life of Edward Baines, pp. 203, 206; 
Leeds Mercury, 17 November 1832, p. 5, 21 September 1833, p. 5, 13 September 1834, 
p. 5, 11 October 1834, p. 5. 
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in the liberal interest ‘ever since the passing of the Reform Bill’. 
But it was in May 1835, a few days after the tories had contested the 
by-election caused by Lord Morpeth’s appointment as chief secretary 
for Ireland, that this same witness, who was also the earl’s solicitor 
and agent in Barnsley, wrote to assure him that ‘ I have recommended 
and shall most strenuously urge the more complete registration of 
votes, a measure which I am convinced will add, throughout the 
Riding, 3 to 1 in favour of the Whig Interest’. In fact at the 1833 
and 1834 revisions of the register of Riding voters no professional 
agents were employed by either side, and there was no organized 
party intervention in the registration. 

Between the first registration of 1832 and that of 1834 the total 
English county electorate increased by under 4 per cent. This stabil- 
ity is compatible with a tory activity in which the number of fresh 
voters enrolled on their side was roughly balanced by objections 
striking out their adversaries. On the other hand it is significant that 
in county constituencies where conservative registration societies are 
known to have been active before the 1834 revision, such as south 
Staffordshire, south Lancashire, or south Devon, this increase had 
been from 10 to 29 per cent., while in the West Riding there had been 
a net addition of only five voters. Between the 1834 and 1835 regis- 
trations the English county electorate increased by over 20 per cent., 
an increase by no means evenly distributed over all constituencies. 
The highest rate of increase was in South Staffordshire, 88 per cent., 
and the West Riding came second with a growth of 63 per cent. 
in one year, from 18,061 to 29,456 voters. Party enthusiasm on 
both sides had ferreted out an enormous number of people who had 
been too lazy or too ignorant to claim the vote, and had found 
others to fill new voting qualifications expressly manufactured for 
the occasion by splitting large tenancies into the maximum number 
of {50 a year ‘ voting tenancies ’.* 

Before 1835, however, co-operation at the highest level, in the 
vital process of selection of candidates at election time, had got 
under way with the first reformed election, in 1832. F. H. Fawkes 
of Farnley, one of the largest whig landowners in the Riding, with an 
estate of over 10,000 acres, then became chairman of a central election 
committee for the Reform candidates. Advanced in his views for a 
whig, like his father before him, he never attained his father’s 


1W.W. MSS., G. 83, J. C. Gotch to Ld. F., 14 July 1834; ibid. G. 49, E. Newman to 
Ld. F., 22 May 1835; S.C. of H.C. on Votes of Electors, H.C. 451, 1846, viii, Newman Q, 
4901; Leeds Mercury, 31 August 1833, p. 5, 28 September 1833, p. 5, 27 September 
1834, P. 4, 23 May 1835, p. 4. 

* Return of Registered Electors for 1832, H.C. 189, 1833, xxvii; for 1834, H.C. 199, 
and for 1835, H.C. 190, 1836, xliii; The Times, 28 January 1835, p. 3, 8 May 1835, p. 3, 
28 May 1835, p. 3; S.C. Votes of Electors, 1846, Baxter Q. 4338-40 for Conservative 
organization in West Riding, Newman Q. 4994-5, 5044, 5065, for technique of making 
votes by splitting properties. 
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position in public life, but was indispensable in the conduct of 
local politics. He described himself as the whigs’ electioneering 
agent for the West Riding, and later referred to ‘the mode of 
conducting the election of a Liberal candidate (based as it has been 
upon District Representation) and which has prevailed since ’32.1 
Under him the deputy chairman was generally one of the substantial 
and fairly long established members of the mercantile community, 
a man whose position put him out of sympathy with the more 
irresponsible whims of radicalism and made him a congenial 
working partner for Fawkes. The procedure at election times was 
for each polling district to send delegates to a central meeting, 
usually held at Normanton, eight miles from Leeds and the most 
central point to be made accessible by the early railways; there 
candidates were decided upon and requisitions to them to stand were 
drawn up, and the delegates went back to their home towns as the 
natural organizers of the separate district election committees. 

The gathering of a group of men experienced in election business, 
and the establishment of the outlines of a Whig-Liberal party organi- 
zation served to prepare the ground for the emergence of the Reform 
and Registration Association, and its founding was not in fact a 
radically new departure. Indeed there was direct continuity of 
development from the pre-election meetings of representatives of the 
gentry and sympathisers from the towns which had been held in 
unreformed days, of which the 1839 meeting previously mentioned 
was an example. The task of furthering the party interest at the 
annual revisions of the voters’ registers simply gave to an organism 
which would otherwise have tended to be dormant in the intervals 
between elections a reason for a continuously busy life. But this 
apparently simple extension of function undoubtedly had a profound 
effect on the balance of power within the loose framework of the 
party. Itwas humdrum work, seeking out potential supporters, sub- 
stantiating voting qualifications for them, making out objections to 
opponents’ qualifications, attending the registration courts to put 
through the business, and collecting subscriptions to finance the 
work; not to be compared in point of interest to the tasks of framing 
policy and reconciling diverse interests, or in point of excitement to 
the running of an actual election. Yet ultimate power inevitably 
began to pass into the hands of those who were prepared to organize 
this routine work. Without the rudimentary party machine no 
ad hoc group could hope to improvize the contacts and information 
necessary to carry the Riding; within the machine those who could 
command the loyalty of the hack-workers held the keys of power. 
In 1848 Tottie was obliged to confess that the obscure but 


1W.W. MSS., G.7.d, F. H. Fawkes to Ld. F., 16 October 1848, Mrs. E. A. Fawkes 
(writing for her husband who had gout) to Ld. F., 9 November 1848 and 10 November 
1848; Leeds Mercury, 9 May 1835, p. 8, 16 December 1848, p. 7. 
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industrious Mr. Plint ‘. . . is unfortunately in possession, as 
deputy secretary, of all our Electioneering Machinery’. And how- 
ever much he might disparage the small band of extremists who then 
challenged the authority of Wentworth Woodhouse and ‘ who 
speak or assume to dictate as if they were or could command a 
majority of the electors of the West Riding ’, he had to admit that 
‘these men are however the working men in elections here ’.! 

The structure of the Reform and Registration Association 
followed the lines of that of the election committees, which themselves 
became in effect differently named versions of their parent associ- 
ations. The central association was under the chairmanship of 
Fawkes, and the landed whigs gained a further grip on the centre 
since Newman, Fitzwilliam’s Barnsley solicitor, was its secretary. 
In that position he had considerable power, over the ordering of the 
general strategy of each year’s registration activities, and over the 
convening of all general Riding meetings; for these no formal list 
of attenders was laid down, and discretion in the issue of invitations 
could be of much significance. And as principal liberal agent 
attending the registration courts he personally performed the bulk 
of the legal work involved? But the central body was only 
intermittently in real being, on the occasions when delegates from 
its constituent parts, the district associations, were summoned 
together. It was these district Reform and Registration Associations 
which had a true permanent existence, with offices, and it was in 
them that the Plints built up their indispensability. In 1847, for 
example, the Leeds merchant Hamer Stansfeld might be deputy 
chairman of the Riding Association, but his strength came from his 
position as chairman of the Leeds Association. Moreover, where 
they were in parliamentary boroughs these district associations 
were the party headquarters for both Riding and borough affairs, 
and thus gained double experience if not double influence.* 


Until after the general election of 1841 relations between the 
various elements in the Whig-Liberal party remained harmonious. 
In that election its two candidates, Lords Morpeth and Milton, were 
deteated by the tories, J. Stuart Wortley and Edmund Denison. 
The sanctity of the Corn Laws was certainly a burning issue in 
1841, and Fitzwilliam subsequently ascribed the whig’s defeat to 
the impassioned ‘ agricultural agitation’. It is true that the tories 
carried all the agricultural polling districts, except Pateley Bridge 
and Skipton, but in doing so they were only running true to the 


1W. W. MSS., G.7.d, T. W. Tottie to Ld. F., 30 October 1848. 

2W. W. MSS., G. 11, T. W. Tottie to Ld. F., 19 July 1844; Leeds Mercury, 4 Nov- 
ember 1848, p. 8; S.C. Votes of Electors, 1846, Newman Q. 4926. 

5 Leeds Mercury, 17 July 1847, p. 8; The Times, 20 May 1847, p. 6, 6 August 1847, p. 3. 

*W. W. MSS., G.7.b, Memo. by Ld. F., 24 November 1848. 
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form of previous elections. Moreover Wortley had already run 
the Whigs pretty close in 1837, when there had been no such major 
agricultural issue at stake. Superior organization quite as much as 
a superior campaign cry, was responsible for the tory victory in 
1841.1 Either way the lesson for the whig-liberals was the same if 
they wished to retrieve their position: greater activity in regis- 
tration, so that they would have a majority on the register before the 
next election. It was precisely in the application of this lesson that 
the fabric of the party was shattered. In practice it meant a shift 
of power within the party further in favour of the urban element, 
closely identified in the 1840s with the activities of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, and this shift caused many of the old whigs to wonder 
whether they really did desire to retrieve the position. 

In the years immediately following an election, with the prospect 
of the next election but faint, perhaps seven years away, there was 
naturally a lull in party enthusiasm; in fact in the Riding both 
whigs and tories went along in a subdued, routine fashion until 
1844, keeping pace with each other in objections and new claims to 
votes, and neither making the bold exertions of a bid for supremacy 
which might have attracted retaliation. In 1844 the influence of the 
next election was perhaps beginning to be felt; more important, 
trade was reviving, freeing manufacturing energies for politics, and 
the League was undertaking its first excursion into the Riding 
register. Tottie could report to Fitzwilliam that at the annual 
meeting of the Riding Association there was ‘ a much more decided 
manifestation of zeal to recover from our last defeat than has ap- 
peared at any meeting since that unfortunate event’. But with the 
zeal came rumblings of discontent from the towns. ‘ The apathy 
of the Whig gentlemen as a body ’, he continued, ‘ was much com- 
plained of by the deputies from some of the manufacturing districts 

. although they said they preferred to recognize that body as 
their leaders, and to have their representatives in Parliament selected 
by and from that body if they will continue to take the lead’. Sir 
Charles Wood, prominent whig politician and one of the whig 
leaders in Riding affairs, was a source of more independent opinions. 
He also reported to Fitzwilliam on this meeting, and he did not 
follow up the note of alarm with a complacent re-assurance. ‘The 
danger of League registration was very imminent’, he wrote. 
“Cobden had proposed it to [J. W.] Childers in London, when I 
said I could not have anything to do with it; and it was not without 
some difficulty that 1 succeeded in parrying it at Leeds ’.* 


1 Leeds Intelligencer, 16 December 1848, p. 5, analysis of 1837 poll; Leeds Mercury, 
16 December 1848, p. 5, analysis of 1841 poll. 

2 S.C. Votes of Electors, 1846, E. N. Alexander, tory agent in West Riding, Q. 4844-5. 

*W. W. MSS., G. 11, T. W. Tottie to Ld. F., 19 July 1844, Sir C. Wood to Ld. F., 
25 July 1844. 
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The liberal townsmen, intent on a real fight to win the Riding for 
the party, and even more intent on gaining free trade, had proposed 
formal and open collaboration between the Reform Association 
and the League in attending to the register, that is in creating large 
numbers of new voters through the facilities offered by the League 
for purchasing 4os. freeholds. This proposal had been rejected, but 
its rejection could not prevent the League from acting, nor could it 
prevent the town liberals, whose prominent members provided the 
leadership of the local Anti-Corn Law Associations, from encour- 
aging and directing the League action. This sort of prospect 
confirmed Fitzwilliam and many of the whig gentry not in their 
apathy but in their deliberate resolve not to give a lead in the kind 
of direction which they felt was being demanded. That way, they 
felt, lay radicalism, middle class rule, or democracy; at any rate 
some new order of things in which the landed interest would be 
deprived of its legitimate place in county politics, and presently 
dethroned from its rightful position in the nation. A position in 
which, in their view, government was not conducted in the interests 
of the aristocracy, but the aristocracy, as the most suitable and 
independent group of men available, staffed the governing insti- 
tutions and saw to it that they were run in the best interests of the 
whole community. Of even more immediate importance was the 
strong objection taken to the methods of the League agitation, the 
feeling that this vast extra-parliamentary movement sought to 
challenge parliament, to coerce it, to usurp its authority. The 
* constitutional whigs ’ of the Riding felt that they were faced with a 
revolutionary danger. 

Among whigs Fitzwilliam in particular stood out as an advocate 
of the cause for which the League fought.! All the clearer, there- 
fore, that when he disapproved of the League’s course of action 
he was objecting to the means and not the end. When Repeal had 
been won and Peel had fallen, he and his closest political confidante, 
Evelyn Denison, were gravely alarmed by the manner of the 
triumph. It seemed that a great step towards democracy had been 
taken. In the summer of 1846 Evelyn Denison made speeches and 
wrote letters complaining that in the formation of his administration 
Lord John Russell had given all the favours to commercial and 
industrial interests, ‘the mouthpieces of the great towns in the 
House ’, and had neglected the landed interest. Fitzwilliam echoed 
these irrational complaints to the duke of Bedford, who had no 
difficulty in showing that there were six or seven to represent the 
land in Russell’s cabinet and not a single merchant or manufacturer. 
But the complaint sprang from a conviction about the trend of the 
times, and was not vulnerable to this sort of rebuttal in detail. 

1D. Spring, ‘ Earl Fitzwilliam and the Corn Laws’, Amer. Hist. Rev., lix (1954), 
287-304. 
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A conviction summed up by Evelyn Denison a year later: ‘It is 
impossible for any man possessing eyes and ears to doubt that the 
popular or democratic principle has made very great strides indeed 
of late years, but most notably and especially within a very late 
period since Peel broke up the Conservative Party, crossed over to his 
enemies, and put the trading interest in ascendancy over the landed’. 

Even when as scared as this it remains surprising that Fitz- 
william forsook the grand tactic of whiggery, the preservation of 
the essentials of the established order by timely concession, con- 
ciliation, and compromise with the more respectable among the 
forces of change. The explanation seems to lie in events in the West 
Riding, and the general alarm itself derived its force and colour 
from happenings there. The League presumed to interfere in 
county politics, to inundate the county electorate with town and 
non-resident voters, to impose a Lancashire cotton-spinner on the 
Riding’s representation. In the country as a whole the passing of 
the Reform Bill had produced a situation far more ugly than ever 
did Repeal, and yet Fitzwilliam had not then been tempted to aban- 
don whiggery for tory resistance. But the League, in trenching on 
his local preserves, in challenging what seemed to be the legitimate 
réle of the landed interest in county politics, upset the accepted 
balance between landed and commercial interests on which his 
politics had been based, and so angered him that he lost his old 
philosophical poise. In his anger, to the consternation of many of 
his friends, he denied the principles of a lifetime by offering full 
support to a protectionist, Edmund Denison, who was at least a 
Yorkshireman, against Cobden. It was an error which split the 
Whig-Liberal party in the Riding, undid years of patient co-operation 
between land and towns, and took a full decade to repair. 

The ‘ danger of a League registration ’ which Sir Charles Wood 
had sensed, was not averted. In 1844 agents of the League appeared 
for the first time in the registration courts, acting in a small way 
preparatory to the great effort of the following year. At the 1845 
revision a great mass of new voters was put on the register, about 
2,000 of them, men who had acquired their gos. freeholds by 30 
January 1845, the last date which allowed the necessary six months’ 
possession to qualify for that summer’s revision. Acquisition of 
the vote was the sole object, there being no attempt to create 
simultaneously a mass of small landowners or house-owners. The 
method, in typical cases cited, was for a manufacturer to sell a row 
of buildings to a group of perhaps fifty individuals, who then owned 
the property in undivided fiftieths. On the same day as the sale the 
fifty would join in leasing the property back to the manufacturer, 


1W.W. MSS., G. 18, J. E. Denison to Ld. F., 29 July 1846, Ld. F. to Ld. Chancellor 
Cottenham, copy to Duke of Bedford, 3 August 1846, Duke of Bedford to Ld. F., 
4 August 1846; sbid. G. 20, J. E. Denison to Ld. F., 18 August 1847. 
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who then paid them a rent which produced just over 40s. a year 
apiece. There was no need, therefore, for the purchasers to have 
any connection with the locality or with the management of the 
property. Some of the purchasers were workers employed by the 
vendor, but the great majority were not. Apart from these wool- 
sorters, mechanics, and spinners, even the most hostile critic 
admitted that the new voters were ‘ perfectly respectable men’; they 
were tradesmen, independent artisans, dissenting ministers, mer- 
chants, professional men, and the like. Great play was made with 
the notion that the new voters were non-residents, swamping the 
electorate with voters who had no stake in the great interests of the 
constituency. But although a large number of Lancashiremen did 
acquire votes for the West Riding, the general tenor of the evidence 
in the inquiry excited by this and similar League activities in other 
counties, was that the majority of the new voters were natives. 
Again, while the accusation that the whole operation was ordered 
by Manchester was largely true, it was also true that it was carried 
out in the West Riding mainly by West Riding men. Plint of Leeds, 
the Reform Association’s deputy secretary, was also the League’s 
chief agent in the Riding registration; Hamer Stansfeld, deputy 
chairman of the Riding and chairman of the Leeds Reform Asso- 
ciation, was also chairman of the Leeds Free Trade Association; 
and the usual Liberal party agents, Newman at their head, steered 
the shoals of League claimants onto the register as being without 
question part of the Liberal business. In any case the new voters 
purchased their property qualifications out of their own savings; 
the League played no part in financing the process, it simply provided 
propaganda, enthusiasm, and facilities for bringing purchasers 
and sellers together. Hence no means existed of controlling the 
way in which the new voters subsequently voted, and though they 
were all supposedly free-traders they were also independent. 
Far more independent than the faggot voting tenants carved out of 
large farms, who remained dependent on their landlords; and 
as such, as Lord Radnor vainly tried to point out to Fitzwilliam, 
deserving of whig support.? 

As a result of these activities there was a free-trade majority 
on the register after 1845. Its first use was to secure the return 
of Lord Morpeth in February 1846, at the by-election caused by 
Wortley’s succession as Lord Wharncliffe. To Fitzwilliam this 
was but the rightful return of a whig aristocrat to the Riding 
representation. In the event the election was uncontested. The 
normal tories never intended to fight it, but a protectionist made 
great efforts to bring out a candidate, only withdrawing at the last 
minute, announcing ‘ I at least have done my duty in endeavouring to 


1 S.C. Votes of Electors, 1846, Alexander Q. 4736-4853; Newman Q. 4913-3044; 
W. W. MSS., G. 83, Ld. Radnor to Ld. F., 2 September 1846, 12 September 1846. 
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rescue the Riding from becoming Ar in the list of nomination 
boroughs at the disposal of the Manchester cotton lords’. It 
was whispered that the withdrawal was due to the influence of the 
Lascelles family, the second son of the earl of Harewood being 
married to one of Morpeth’s sisters. In reality it was due to the 
futility of fighting against the free-trade majority, largely the creation 
of the League. This majority was at Morpeth’s disposal because 
he was a free-trader, because landowner and manufacturer united 
in proposing him, and because he himself had subscribed to the 
League fund for the Riding registration expenses." 

With a majority it was unlikely at the next general election that 
the free-traders would be content with less than the return of both 
Riding members. Already in August 1846 Sir Charles Wood, now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, warned Fitzwilliam of this and of the 
consequent need for paying close and tactful attention to the re- 
lations between whigs and townsmen. ‘If you want Milton to 
represent the Riding at all, you must put yourself or him frankly and 
fairly at the head of the liberal party. The Whig gentry of the 
Riding in the old sense of the word do not exist. The liberal 
strength is in the towns, and the new race of young electors have 
marvellous little sympathy for the feelings which Tottie and some 
half dozen others cherish for the old Whig aristocracy headed by 
Wentworth house. . . . You may call them the rump of the League 
if you will, but they are all the leading and active men of the liberal 
party in the West Riding.’ ? 

Instead Fitzwilliam ignored the realities and persuaded himself 
that the clock could be put back a quarter of a century, to the days 
when the representation of the county could be amicably shared 
between a whig and a tory. Perhaps indeed he saw this as an 
advance, keeping abreast of the times by closing the ranks of the 
landed class, sinking their traditional differences in union against 
a common foe. There were plenty of tories to woo him with the 
attractions of this course, an aberration which could only succeed in 
provoking and solidifying the common danger it was supposed to 
avert. By the time the general election came round in the summer 
of 1847 the Liberals had an undisputed majority of 4,000 on the 
register, and Fitzwilliam, much against the advice of some whigs like 
Sir Charles Wood, decided that the majority should not be used. 
At a meeting of Riding men in London, which he attended, it was 
agreed that the sitting members, Morpeth and Denison, should 
be allowed a walk over, one free-trader and one protectionist. 
Fitzwilliam recorded his view of the situation in 1848: ‘ The Whigs 
or Reformers were at that time [1832] so strong that they carried 


1 The Times, 1846, 26 January, p. 6, 29 January, p. 7, 3 February, p. 6, 6 February, 
pp. 5-6. 
*W. W. MSS., G. 11, Sir C. Wood to Ld. F., 29 August 1846. 
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both members—as long as two members of that party stood, he 
thought it right to support them, but it was not his opinion that 
the Whigs were entitled permanently to engross the whole of the 
representation. In 1841 . . . the Tories carried both the mem- 
bers. Upon the death of Lord Wharncliffe and the consequent 
restoration of Lord Morpeth, Lord Fitzwilliam thought that the 
representation of the Riding was placed upon a proper footing. 
He was pressed to join in an endeavour to carry both seats for Whigs 
at the general election of 1847—he resisted that scheme, and it was 
generally agreed that no attempt should be made.’ ? 

It was scarcely surprising that since the landed whigs had 
declined to take the lead the free-traders of the towns seized the 
initiative. In Leeds the free-trade and liberal forces were bitterly 
divided in the borough election, which preceded the Riding election 
by a fortnight, over the religious issue raised by the government’s 
measures for state aid to education. It seemed that the dissolution 
of the group into dissenting and conforming-secularist factions had 
made the town liberals quite powerless to find any candidate to 
challenge the gentry’s compact for the Riding. But at the eleventh 
hour, less than a week before nomination day, a deputation of 
Manchester free-traders headed by Alderman Brooks of the League, 
came to Leeds, organized a liberal meeting through the Leeds 
Reform Association, and succeeded in getting all sections of Leeds 
liberals to sponsor the candidature of Cobden for the Riding. 
Galvanized into action by the prompting from Manchester the 
interlocking free-trade and liberal associations of the Riding towns 
formed themselves into Cobden election committees, and placarded 
the Riding for Cobden. Promised the support of a ‘South 
Lancashire Committee for assisting in the return of Mr. Cobden for 
the West Riding’ under the chairmanship of George Wilson, 
chairman of the disbanded League, they carried all before them. 
With John Bright promising on the hustings at Wakefield ‘ that 
we would bring a train of electors through the Summit Tunnel’ 
from Manchester, Cobden and Morpeth were returned with- 
out a contest, Denison refusing to demand a poll and challenge the 
4,000 majority. The proceedings had been high-handed—Cobden 
himself did not put in an appearance, and indeed learnt at St. 
Petersburg that he had been elected for the Riding before he knew 
that he was standing—but the purpose for which the majority 
had been obtained was vindicated, and the Riding spoke with one, 
impressive, voice on the central issue of free-trade.* 


1W. W. MSS., G.7.b, Memo. by Ld F., 24 November 1848. 

® Accounts of the August 1847 election in: The Times, 28 July-9 August 1847; 
Leeds Mercury (dissenting-liberal), 10 July-14 August 1847; Leeds Intelligencer (tory), 
7 August-14 August 1847; Leeds Times (radical), 7 August-21 August 1847; Wakefield 
Journal (tory), 6 August-13 August 1847. 
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Apart from the decision on the policy issue, the return of Cobden 
aroused deep indignation among many whigs, and all tories. He 
was a stranger, thus violating one of the canons of county politics 
in the same way as Brougham had done in 1830. And his return 
seemed to have been procured by Manchester dictation, an outrage 
on Yorkshore pride and independence. Fitzwilliam, as soon as he 
heard that Cobden was standing, wrote to Denison hoping that he 
and Morpeth would be returned, and promising him ‘ the fullest 
possible support ’.! Most of Fitzwilliam’s friends and contacts 
were relieved that this letter arrived two hours after Denison had 
withdrawn, and was thus too late to provoke a contest. For on the 
hustings they had pledged themselves to joint support of Morpeth 
and Cobden, a course for which they now hastened to excuse 
themselves to Fitzwilliam. But many approved of the sentiments 
behind the letter, and wrote to urge Fitzwilliam to avenge the insult 
to Yorkshire and himself, by bringing forward one of his own sons 
at the next vacancy in the Riding.* Still, behind the whig anger there 
were also counsels of prudence and common sense. Newman 
discreetly pointed out that 

a majority of 4,000 on the register was a temptation too great for a 

popular constituency to withstand availing themselves of . . . I 
have always felt this to be the position of our party, and I have urged 
upon it over and over again, the propriety of their bringing out the 
man of their own choice, . . . and that if they did not lead the 
People, that the People would inevitably choose their own leader. 
As to the future . . . elections are lost and won in the registration 
courts, as our old opponents by Mr. Lascelles acknowledged on the 
hustings yesterday. . . . I do not my lord recommend that whole- 
sale system of objections to and creation of votes which for some 
years has prevailed, but I do recommend most strongly a system that 
shall at once embrace an intimate acquaintance with every voter 
and his politics, and that at the same time prevents our ever being 
rendered powerless by surprise.” 

Sir Charles Wood was more emphatic than an agent could be. 

“You have taken an unfortunate step in writing to Denison 

promising him your support ’, he wrote, 
No doubt it is a great card for them to proclaim your support of the 
advocate of protection; but it has caused very strong feeling among 
such of our friends as are aware of it. We had the whole liberal 
party ready to support any two whom we named. We gave them no 
leaders, and they have found a man for themselves. We, not they, 
are to blame. . . . We must take care this does not lead to breaking 
up the liberal party in the West Riding. . . . It was not to be 


1W.W. MSS., G. 11, Ld. F. to E. B. Denison, 6 August 1847, subsequently pub- 
lished in the press. 
*W. W. MSS., G. 11, T. W. Tottie to Ld. F., 10 August 1847, T. Dunn to Ld. F., 


21 August 1847, J. Brown to Ld. F., 13 August 1847; ibid. G. 20, J. E. Denison to 
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expected that those who have laboured hard, and subscribed liberally 
to procure a majority of 4,000, which we now have, would leave such 
power unused,} 
The result could not be dismissed simply as a Manchester conspiracy 
and invasion. It was a revolt of the town liberals, a revolt incited 
by the failure of the Whig leadership to lead them and give their 
views and interests the consideration which their strength and 
importance warranted. 

The next vacancy in the Riding came only a little over a year 
later, with Morpeth’s succession as earl of Carlisle in October 1848. 
In the interval no steps seem to have been taken to heal the rift 
between the landed and town wings of the party. Indeed Fitz- 
william’s determination to assert his authority in unmistakable 
fashion had simply hardened, in the belief that the rift could be 
ordered out of existence by noble command. Within three days of 
Morpeth’s succession Fitzwilliam was busily engaged in preparing 
the ground for the nomination of his youngest son Charles. Not 
only did he brief his trusted henchmen in the towns, and prod the 
authorities to procure an election writ as speedily as possible in 
order to preclude any lengthy waiting period in which any untoward 
agitation could be fomented. He also bid, successfully, for bene- 
volent neutrality from the tories, by assuring the tory leaders that 
his son would proclaim no views so definite as to provoke or offend 
tory susceptibilities, and that the paramount purpose of the election 
would be ‘the peculiar—the local—object . . . to liberate (as 
far as this election goes) the Riding from that intrusive domination, 
which in my opinion was so improperly and so unblushingly 
exercised last year.* 

Charles Fitzwilliam was ideal for his father’s purpose. He 
was not only very young, a month over twenty-two, but totally 
inexperienced in public life and entirely devoid of any views of 
his own; his father drafted his election addresses and furnished all 
his opinions. Thus it was made plain that his claim to election 
rested solely on his name and not at all on his own merits: his 
return would be a conclusive assertion of the power of Wentworth 
Woodhouse over the Riding. This circumstance was the ground 
for grave misgivings among some influential whigs, who doubted 
whether the Riding could be thus nakedly browbeaten. Fawkes, 
head of the party, Selina Foljambe, widow of Fitzwilliam’s eldest 
son, and Sir Charles Wood, all urged the wisdom of bringing forward 


1W. W. MSS., G. 11, E. Newman to Ld. F., 8 August 1847, Sir C. Wood to 
Ld. F., 12 August 1847. 

2 The Earl of Carlisle died on 7 October 1848. W.W.MSS., G.7.a, Ld. Morpeth to 
Ld. F., 7 October 1848, W. Lascelles (Castle Howard) to Ld. F., 11, 19, 20 October 
1848; ibid. G.7.b, Ld. F. to T. Dunn (Sheffield), 10 October 1848, draft letter Ld. F. to 
Ld. Wharncliffe, 10 October 1848; tbid. G.7.d, Ld. F. to E. B. Denison, 20 October 
1848, E. B. Denison to Ld. F., 21 October 1848. 
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someone more experienced, more widely known in the Riding, and 
more acceptable to the manufacturing interests. They had a 
candidate who filled the requirements, was a true whig, and was 
ready to stand, and they wanted Charles to be held in store for a 
few years until he could make some semblance of a claim to stand on 
his own feet.1 

Caution, however, had no place where speed and decisiveness 
seemed imperative. Newman, on Fitzwilliam’s instructions, con- 
vened a delegate meeting of the party at Normanton, to decide on a 
nomination, at such short notice that some of the landed whigs did 
not know of the meeting until after it had taken place. The Leeds 
liberals, however, had time to hold a meeting the day before, at 
which the instructions for their delegates to Normanton were 
decided. ‘Tottie’s son sent Fitzwilliam a report of this Leeds meet- 
ing, that in spite of the presence of several rather ultra liberals, the 
general tone was decidedly temperate, and that it was resolved that 
the nomination of a candidate should rest with the landed interest, 
since the mercantile interest was represented by Cobden. The 
only condition the Leeds liberals made was that the man chosen 
by the landed gentry should profess definitely liberal views on the 
questions of free trade, economical reform, a gradual and safe 
extension of the suffrage, and opposition to any new endowments of 
any religion by the state. These were sentiments any liberal could 
proclaim, giving fair weight to the trading and dissenting elements 
in the party, without pressing the extreme views of any faction 
by raising, for example, the question of the existing privileges and 
endowments of the established church. With this proviso, the 
Leeds meeting calculated that a liberal could now count on a majority 
of 5,000 on the register.? 

At the Normanton meeting on 17 October the landed gentry 
proposed Charles Fitzwilliam as a candidate, and the meeting as a 
whole adopted the four Leeds’ resolutions as the condition for 
supporting his nomination. Fitzwilliam, however, was determined 
that his son should not appear to be beholden to anyone or anything 
except his own legitimate aristocratic influence. He therefore 
wrote his son’s election address without any reference to the four 
points, and deliberately phrased it in such a vague, general and non- 
committal way that, as the press agreed, any Tory could have issued 
it.* Friends saw that this course, and his personal conduct of the 
election campaign, taking it out of ‘the hands of the Central 


1W.W. MSS., G.7.d, Selina Foljambe to Ld. F., 9 October 1848, Sir C. Wood to 
Ld. F., 10, 12 October 1848, F. H. Fawkes to Ld. F., 16 October 1848. 

*W.W. MSS., G.7.d, J. W. Tottie to Ld. F., 16 October 1848; Leeds Mercury, 4 
November 1848, p. 8, account of election p: i 

*W. W. MSS., G.7.b., drafts of Charles Fitzwilliam’s election addresses by Ld. 
F.; Leeds Mercury, 28 October 1848, p. 4; Leeds Intelligencer, 28 October 1848, p. 4; 
Leeds Times, 28 October 1848, p. 4; The Times, 7 November 1848, pp. 4-5. 
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Committee appointed ever since ’32 to conduct the elections of our 
liberal candidates’, was destroying the structure of the party by 
flouting the feelings of the towns. Fitzwilliam might receive piles 
of letters from the gentry, tory as well as whig, promising support for 
Charles in answer to his solicitations, but this would avail nothing 
if the resentment of the towns was effectively organized." 

Under Leeds leadership an effective anti-Fitzwilliam group was in 
fact formed. The issue on which it fought was religious, and the 
active men behind it were Unitarians, Congregationalists and 
Independents. Having a year ago posed the religious issue in 
terms of voluntarism against state-aid in education, they now 
concentrated on the demand that any liberal candidate must declare 
his opposition to all further endowment of religion, with the various 
current schemes for government aid to the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland as the particular case in mind. This issue certainly 
injected heat and acrimony into the proceedings, and the eventual 
election contest had something of the colour of a fight of church 
against chapel, with accusations from each side that the other was 
indulging in the rabid intolerance of ‘no popery’ or ‘ no chapel ’ 
days. But whatever the part of sectarian spirit in the controversy, 
the conflict was also a struggle for power within the Liberal party, and 
within the Riding, between aristocratic influence and the middle class 
of the towns, since these were Fitzwilliam’s chosen terms of combat. 

Despairing of the usual channels of the Liberal party, the dis- 
sident liberals formed themselves into a committee, convened several 
meetings of delegates from all the manufacturing districts, and sent 
a deputation to Wentworth Woodhouse, to press Charles Fitzwilliam 
to make unequivocal and satisfactory declarations on what they held 
to be the cardinal points of liberalism. Fitzwilliam regarded this 
activity as gross presumption, ‘a very dictatorial proceeding ’, 
and allowed his son to make practically no concessions to pressure. 
It was an occasion to parade the old shocked horror at the idea of a 
candidate being asked to pledge himself as to his future conduct in 
the House, where he ought to be a free representative. But many 
even of the landed whigs in fact understood perfectly well that when 
the party selection committee sent a requisition to the man of their 
choice he became the party’s approved candidate only on acceptance 
of the terms of that requisition. They agreed, in other words, with 
the point of one of the dissidents, that liberal voters were entitled 
to proof that the man they were asked to vote for was in fact a 
liberal. The line between specific pledges and professions of political 
principles was thin, as it must always be in practice. The real 


1W. W. MSS., G.7.d, W. M. Milner, M.P., to Ld. F., 4 November 1848, Mrs. 
(for F. H.) Fawkes to Ld. F., 9 November 1848, Sir C. Wood to Ld. F., 10 November 
1848; ibid. passim for letters to Ld. F. from some 100 gentry, tory and whig, promising 
to support Charles. 
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objection was that Fitzwilliam had resolved that his son should not 
utter a word which might offend the tories. But by not offending 
them the great bulk of the Liberal party was offended, and the wreck 
of his plans was ensured, Too late Fitzwilliam produced a second 
election address for his son, allowing him to express guarded but 
recognizably liberal beliefs on all subjects except that of religious 
endowments. By this time, however, the. dissidents were in full cry. 
They gave Charles a hot reception at the opening meeting of his 
canvassing tour, in the Coloured Cloth Hall at Leeds, and mercilessly 
exposed his complete ignorance of current political problems. 
His father had neglected Evelyn Denison’s warning: ‘ on the great 
questions which agitate the public mind, I presume, you have fully 
prepared him, and laid down a positive text from which he may 
speak.’ Overwhelmed by the hostility of the meeting, Charles 
announced his withdrawal from the election the following day.* 
Fitzwilliam opposed the withdrawal as an unmanly and unneces- 
sary capitulation, but was over-ruled by the other Whig managers. 
It was a bitter personal humiliation, which he ascribed entirely to the 
narrow sectarianism of Edward Baines the younger and Francis 
Carbutt, the leaders of the dissidents. These two and their clique 
he described as ‘a small fragment of the inferior aristocracy of 
Leeds—not of the high aristocracy of that great city. No Becketts, 
nor Beynons—nor Browns, nor Gotts—nor Marshalls—families 
which have allied with some of the noblest in England are to be 
found among them . . . Mr. Baines and Mr. Carbutt . . . have 
no claim to point out to the West Riding the course which it ought 
to pursue at an election.’* Socially, indeed, Baines and Carbutt 
might be inferior to the older Leeds families, tory and whig, which 
Fitzwilliam named; but not politically. Baines was editor of the 
powerful Leeds Mercury, Carbutt was mayor of Leeds, and the 
clique which they had assembled included the mayors of Bradford 
and Wakefield and many aldermen. Irrespective of their pro- 
minence in nonconformist circles, these were the men with local 
power, the men who ran the town liberal organizations. Beside 
them the Browns and Marshalls were second or third generation 
merchants and manufacturers, already half way to turning them- 
selves into country gentlemen, and in the case of Brown already 
living on an estate outside Doncaster. They had ceased to count 
in town affairs, and as Sir Charles Wood had warned Fitzwilliam 


1 Leeds Mercury, 1848, 4 November, pp. 4, 8; 11 November, pp. 4, 7, 8; 18 November, 
pp. 4, 5. W. W. MSS., G.7.b, draft leader by Ld. F. for Sheffield Times, n.d., but 
November 1848 from internal evidence, draft of Charles’ second election address by 
Ld. F. Ibid. G.7.d, Ld. F. to E. B. Denison, 23 October 1848, W. M. Milner to Ld. F., 
8 November 1848, J. E. Denison to Ld. F., 11 November 1848, T. W. Tottie to Ld. 
F., 30 October 1848, E. Newman to Ld. F., 27 October (twice), 29 October, 17 Novem 
ber, 18 November, 1848. 

2W. W. MSS., G.7.b, draft letter Ld. F. to Sir C. E. Eardley, 25 November 1848. 
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some years before, there were only an odd half dozen of this 
‘high aristocracy’ left in the towns, with their ingrained habit 
of deference to Wentworth Woodhouse. Understandably enough 
Fitzwilliam had continued to rely for his mastery of town opinion 
on the contacts he had formed in his youth. By 1848 these 
contacts were as out of date as was his whole effort to pass off his 
youngest son on the largest constituency in the kingdom. The 
despised Baines and Carbutt had as much right, in terms of command 
of voting strength, as he had to ‘ point out to the West Riding the 
course which it ought to pursue’. The bulk of public opinion 
agreed with them in rejoicing at the frustration of ‘ the attempt to 
hand down the representation of the West Riding in one great 
family, as a piece of mere property ’.? 

On the withdrawal of Charles Fitzwilliam there was no inclin- 
ation on the part of the whigs to put forward another candidate, but 
rather general agreement that they should stand aloof and allow the 
tories to bring out their man, the same Edmund Denison who had 
been M.P. for the Riding until 1847. The idea of a coalition of whig 
and tory magnates to back Denison was much discussed, and to the 
tories it seemed that the chance of their party absorbing the landed 
whigs, first presented in 1847, had recurred with redoubled force. 
As the object of such a coalition, Denison had many qualities 
attractive to the whigs. He was a local man, from the Doncaster 
district, widely known for his shrewd, bluff character and business- 
like habits; he was a small landowner with personal knowledge of 
the varied economic interests of the Riding, for he had been active 
in pressing the claims of Doncaster to be put on the railway map 
since 1835, and as chairman of the Great Northern Railway was 
finally successful in achieving this.* In politics he had been a 
protectionist, but in the 1848 election he went so far towards a 
Peelite position as to declare that he was not prepared to reverse 
Repeal even though he disapproved of it. That in his election 
address he proclaimed his unqualified opposition to any attempt to 
endow the Catholic priests of Ireland, the very point on which 
Charles Fitzwilliam had ostensibly tripped up, was immaterial 
to whig approbation. Denison’s claims to represent the Riding, in 
their view, fairly rested on his character as an individual, and 
scarcely at all on his political views. 

Fitzwilliam may have felt closer to Denison personally than did 
the general run of whigs. At any rate he forthwith engaged in 
correspondence with tory leaders, and in direct negotiations at 
Wentworth Woodhouse with two of the Riding’s key tories, J. H. 


1 The Times, 23 November 1848, p. 4; Leeds Times, 25 November 1848, p. 4. Baines 
is well known as the author of the first history of the cotton industry, published in 
1835. 

*W. W. Tomlinson, The North Eastern Railway, 1914, pp. 276-7, 503. 
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Scarlett and J. Gott, with a view to associating himself in the Denison 
movement. It was only with some difficulty that his friends and 
agents, Fawkes, Sir Charles Wood, and Tottie, dissuaded him from 
this course, by pointing out that an active alliance with the tories 
would be precipitate, would jeopardize the whole future of the 
whig-liberal cause, and was in any case unnecessary on this occasion 
since whig neutrality would be sufficient to ensure Denison’s return.! 

This in fact happened. The Baines group of dissidents used 
their organization to select a candidate of their own, and in their 
selection gave full reign to sectarian feeling. The persons con- 
sidered by their nomination committee were Roebuck and Sir 
Culling Eardley. Both were strangers, but Roebuck at least was 
well known, an able parliamentarian lately unseated at Bath: ‘the 
very able but waspish little gentleman from Bath’, as a jaundiced 
whig described him. Eardley was a landowner in Northampton- 
shire and Lincolnshire, but he was known, if at all, for his virulent 
puritanism as chairman of the Evangelical Alliance at Exeter Hall.* 
Eardley was brought out as the dissenters’ champion, and Roebuck 
resigned his pretensions with a prophetic warning to the Leeds 
liberals that their narrowness would lead to the election of a tory 
and ‘ may be a permanent separation of the Liberal party itself’. 
The subsequent campaign between Eardley and Denison was mem- 
orable only for the title of ‘ Sir Cut-and-Shuffle’ earned by the 
former by his ingeniously equivocal prevarications, and the mono- 
syllabic rejection by the latter of any and every kind of fiscal and 
political change. Nevertheless Eardley was endorsed by the 
Lancashire men with Riding votes, John Bright, Wilson, and others, 
as an authentic liberal candidate, and many agreed with them. 
Denison was elected by 14,743 votes to 11,795, some 2,285 who 
ordinarily voted for the orange ticket voting this time for the blue, 
but all the prominent whigs abstaining.* 

With such an unpromising candidate, and such blatantly bigotted 
leadership, the Baines group had done astonishingly well to get 
nearly 12,000 votes. It certainly amazed Fitzwilliam and his friends, 
who had placed the Eardley votes at between 4,000 and 6,000.4 


1W.W. MSS., G.7.b, Memo. by Ld. F. of his meeting with Scarlett and Gott, 
24 November 1848; ibid. G.7.d, Ld. Wharncliffe to Ld. F., 25 November, 30 November, 
1848, J. H. Scarlett to Ld. F., 30 November 1848, Sir C. Wood to Ld. F., 26 November 
1848, T. W. Tottie to Ld. F., 30 November 1848. 

2W. W. MSS., G.7.d, Ld. Beaumont to Ld. F., 27 November 1848; The Times, 24 
November 1848, p. 4, 18 December 1848, p. 4; Leeds Times, 25 November 1848, p. 4. 

* Accounts of the 1848 election in: Leeds Mercury, 25 November-23 December 1848; 
Leeds Intelligencer, 25 November-23 December 1848; Leeds Times, 25 November-23 
December 1848; The W. Riding Poll Book of 14 and 15 December 1848, compiled by T. 
Plint, Leeds, 1849; Carbutt’s retrospect of the 1848 election in Leeds Mercury, 10 July 
1852, p. 3. 

*W. W. MSS., G.7.b, draft letter Ld. F. to Sir C. E. Eardley, 2; November 1848; 
ibid. G.7.4, J. W. Childers to Ld. F., 13 December 1848. 
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Maybe the demonstration that Baines could command by far the 
largest part of the liberal votes gave final pause to the idea of going 
ahead with a whig-tory alliance. If this could be done on such ill- 
chosen ground, who could tell what Baines and the town liberals 
could accomplish on another occasion with more adroit management ? 
Perhaps the whigs would have no followers to take with them into 
the tory camp, and then they would be altogether without influence. 
For them the better tactics were to try to re-attach themselves to 
this great block of liberal votes, patch up a new agreement with the 
towns and rebuild the old structure of the Whig-Liberal party; 
that way they could at least hope to regain one seat for themselves. 

During the election Fitzwilliam had committed himself to the 
view ‘the time is coming for an union of moderate men of both 
parties for the common safety ’, and Lord Wharncliffe and the tory 
press had urged him to implement the resolve. After the election 
nothing more was heard of this unholy alliance. One of his ‘ high 
aristocracy ’ of Leeds, J. G. Marshall, had told him, ‘I should be 
sorry to see the Whigs entirely merged in the Conservatives. I do 
not like party divisions to run by classes and not by principles: all 
the aristocracy and landed gentry on one side, the democracy and 
town people on the other: or all church against all dissent. Our old 
party organization was far better.” And he urged patience and 
forbearance towards the hotheads until in time the old system could 
be restored.! This was the course followed, though the healing time 
was long. 

After the 1848 election the whig gentry withdrew from the West 
Riding Reform and Registration Association and left it in the hands 
of the townsmen, with Carbutt as chairman. This group ran it 
with great efficiency, and though they claimed to have been quite 
impartial in managing the registration with ‘ even those liberals who 
voted against them in 1848 being protected in their votes’, they 
also claimed, on the eve of the next general election in 1852, to 
have achieved a majority of 712 on the register even if the 2,285 
* renegade ’ whigs of 1848 should still be counted as hostile. They 
had successfully demonstrated that the towns were capable of 
running and financing party organization in the Riding without 
assistance from the whig magnates and gentry. No wonder that 
Sir Charles Wood suggested to Fitzwilliam in 1852 that it was high 
time the whigs got ‘a managing man of our own’ onto the Associa- 
tion Committee, like Fawkes in former years, before the ‘ low party’ 
irrevocably established its independence in managing the political 
affairs of the Riding. The low party no doubt found the finance 


1W.W. MSS., G.7.d, Ld. F. to J. H. Scarlett, 29 November 1848, Ld. Wharncliffe to 
Ld. F., 30 November 1848, J. G. Marshall to Ld. F., 29 November 1848; Leeds 
Intelligencer, 16 December 1848, p. 4. 
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of party activity something of a strain, and would not refuse an 
annual contribution from the landed whigs, on the right terms.’ 
1852, with a tory Administration and then a general election in 
which free trade was once more an issue, furnished the right occasion 
and the right terms for such a reunion. On any other question, on 
parliamentary or financial reform, on the ballot, on education, whigs 
and town liberals might have disagreed, but the defence of free trade 
appealed to the traditions of their past association and common 
struggle. Carbutt approached Sir Charles Wood, and he and W. M. 
Milner as representatives of the whig gentry attended the selection 
meeting convened by the towns. Wood and Milner stood for the 
left rather than the central core of the whigs, and their adhesion 
indicated incipient rather than complete reunion. Certainly the 
restored alliance was too recent and unsteady to fight for both the 
seats, as some of the townsmen wished. The gentry successfully 
argued that the tory Denison should not be disturbed in his seat, 
since he had given them satisfactory assurances that he would 
oppose any re-enactment of the Corn Laws. But it was clear that the 
reunion was forming on town terms in response to town strength, 
for the candidate jointly sponsored by the whigs and liberals, and sub- 
sequently returned unopposed with Denison, was Richard Cobden.? 
In 1847 Cobden had been ‘ very much embarrassed and annoyed ’ 
by his election for the West Riding, feeling that he lacked the neces- 
sary local qualifications for the seat, and that he was already bound 
to his existing constituents at Stockport. But, unable to decline 
* the highest electoral distinction ever conferred upon a public man ’, 
he took his seat for the Riding and vacated Stockport.* He wished 
to retire from the Riding at the first chance, but at the last minute 
consented to stand again in 1852 simply because free trade was again 
on trial and his retirement then would have been misconstrued. 
Long before the next election, in 1857, he had made known his 
desire to retire, and the fact that his temporary unpopularity was 
such that he was then left without a seat had nothing to do with this 
withdrawal.‘ With Cobden gone the 1857 election saw a further 
recovery in the whig position in Riding politics. True the tory 
Denison was again allowed in without a contest, since the Reform 
Association still did not feel strong enough to fight for both seats. 
But it was noticeable that the gentry representation at its selection 
meeting was a good deal stronger than it had been in 1852, and 


1 Carbutt’s report on his management since 1848, Leeds Mercury, 10 July 1852, 
p. 3; W. W. MSS., G. 11, Sir C. Wood to Ld. F., 18 July 1852. 

* Leeds Mercury, 3 July 1852, p. 5, 10 July 1852, p. 3, reporting Carbutt and Sir C. 
Wood, 24 July 1852, pp. 4, 10. 

* Cobden to J. Bright, 18 September 1847, quoted in J. Morley, Life of Cobden, 
1920 edn., p. 465; The Times, 13 December 1847, p. 5. 

* Leeds Mercury, 10 July 1852, p. 3; 7 March 1857, p. 4, 10 March 1857, p. 2, 21 
March 1857, p. 4. 
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included some who were very close to Fitzwilliam. And aided by 
the patriotic revulsion against the Manchester School the whigs once 
more had their man in parliament, in the person of Lord Goderich, 
eldest son of the earl of Ripon, who became Cobden’s successor.! 

By 1859, at last, the landed and manufacturing sections of the 
Whig-Liberal party felt that their reunion was strong enough to 
bear the strain of a contest. The old Earl Fitzwilliam was dead, 
removing the last of past bitterness. Once again a tory adminis- 
tration was in office and had ordered the dissolution. Moreover it 
had dissolved over a Reform Bill which Riding liberals had particular 
cause to see as a bogus and dishonest kind of reform, for it proposed 
to disfranchise all those county 40s. freehold voters whose property 
lay within parliamentary boroughs, that is the bulk of liberal voters 
in the manufacturing districts of the Riding. Finally the liberals 
could again claim a majority of 4,000 on the register. It was a 
propitious occasion to assert their power. Their candidates were 
the landowner Ramsden, and the manufacturer Crossley. Against 
them was a single tory, James Stuart Wortley, brother of Lord 
Wharncliffe. Observers expected that nearly all the landed whigs 
would vote for Ramsden and Wortley, out of a desire to have two 
landed gentlemen and to keep out the fairly radical Crossley. But 
the cement of the reformed alliance held, with powerfully explicit 
assertions from Sir Charles Wood ‘that I, as a landowner, in conjunc- 
tion with the whole body of the whig land proprietors of the Riding, 
am anxious to see a manufacturer as a colleague of Sir. J. W. 
Ramsden’. The new Earl Fitzwilliam gave his full support to this 
combination. The survivors of the warring factions of 1847 and 
1848 appeared together on the platform of the two liberals, and they 
were elected together with nearly identical numbers of votes, 15,978 
for Ramsden, and 15,401 for Crossley, against 13,636 for Wortley.* 

This was hailed as one of the crucial Riding elections, of national 
importance, which would show the popular opinion on reform. In 
that direction it produced no consequences. But in the realm of 
patty organization and power it re-established the firm alliance 
between the landed interest and the towns as the basis of the Riding 
liberal party. Established it even for the first time on a basis 
of equality between the two sections, for the alliance of 1859 was 
not simply a replica of the old shattered relationship, but one in 
which the townsmen by their interlude of independence had won 
increased power for themselves, and one in which the whig gentry 
had yet again demonstrated their capacity for effective adaptation 
to changing times. 

University College, London F. M, L. THompson 


1 Leeds Mercury, 12 March 1857, p. 2; Leeds Times, 21 March 1857, p. 5. 
® The Times, 1859, 14 April, p. 12, 18 April, p. 12, 21 April, p. 12, 9 May, p. 7, 10 
May, p. 6, 13 May, p. 12, 1 June, p. 6. 





Government Policy in the French General 


Election of 1849 


HE 16le of the government in the French general election 

of 1849 has generally been ignored.!' Historians devote all their 
attention to the activities of the ‘ party of order ’ and its committee 
in the rue de Poitiers. They take the government at its word and 
believe that it was content to be an impartial mediator.? They argue 
that it was in any case impossible for Louis Napoleon to take an 
active part in the election: he was unable to secure the support of 
this party of order for his Bonapartist friends and it was therefore 
not worth his while meddling for the benefit of the liberals and 
royalists whom it did support. Some historians, and particularly 
those of the left, do indeed admit government interference but only 
to the extent of asserting that it consisted in attacks on the republicans 
and aid to the ‘ reactionaries’.4 Now, however, the discovery 
of an important collection of letters belonging to the minister of 
the interior of the time and dealing almost exclusively with this 


1 The standard general histories are silent on the subject, ¢.g. C. Seignobos, La 
Révolution de 1848, Le Second Empire (1921), pp. 136-9; C. H. Pouthas, Democraties et 
Capitalisme, 1848-1860 (1948 ed., p. 168; M. Deslandres, Histoire Constitutionnelle 
de la France de 1789 a 1870 (1932), ii. 406-8. No study of it based on archival sources or 
private papers is available. The only book dealing specifically with this election, 
Gaston Génique, L’Election de I’ Assemblée législative en 1849: essai d’une repartition 
gtéographique des partis politiques en France (1921) has a short chapter on ‘ La pression du 
gouvernement et l’action du clergé dans les élections’, but the information in it is 
derived solely from newspapers. Professor A. Cobban explains the serious difficulties 
with which a study of the archives of the second republic would have to contend in his 
article on the previous election: ‘ Administrative pressure in the election of the French 
Constituent Assembly, April 1848’, in the Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxv (1952) 133-59. 
For the history of Government interference in elections before this period, see S. Kent, 
Electoral Procedure under Louis Phillipe (New Haven, 1937). 

* The semi-official Bonapartist writer A. Granier de Cassagnac was perhaps the 
first to say so: Histoire de la chute du roi Louis Philippe, de la République de 1848 et du 
rétablissement de l’Empire, 1847-1855 (1857), ii. 52-5. His view has been reproduced 
even by the royalist scholar Pierre de La Gorce, Histoire de la Seconde République Francaise 
(1911), ii. 136-7. 

* La Gorce, op. cit. ii. 136-7. 

“G. Renard, La République de 1848, being vol. 9 of Jean Jaurés, Histoire Socialiste, 
1789-1900 (n.d. about 1907), p. 148; J. Dautry, Histoire de la Révolution de 1848 en France 
(1948), p. 272; A. Charles, La Révolution de 1848 et la Seconde République a Bordeaux et dans 
le départment de la Gironde (Bordeaux, n.d., about 1945), pp. 197-229; and G. Génique, 
op. cit. pp. 23-7. 
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election at last makes possible an accurate appreciation of the policy 
of the government.! The letters show how difficult it was for a 
government not to intervene in elections; and in addition they throw 
light on the varied forces at work in the second republic and on the 
conflict of the parties within it. 

The conduct of the election was in the hands of the minister of 
the interior, Léon Faucher. He had spent his life in opposition and 
it was inevitable, therefore, that in his pronouncements he should 
continue to preach the doctrine of all oppositions, ‘that elections 
should be free and that governments should not use their influence 
to help their supporters. He was anxious that the liberals should 
not do what they had blamed in their opponents. ‘ The govern- 
ment’, he wrote, ‘does not want to put pressure on the elec- 
tions . . . Its agents must therefore not intervene actively, directly 
or in a manner which would cause alarm about the liberty of the 
elections. . . . I accept all men who join us honestly and without 
ulterior motives on the common ground of the republic. 
Whoever is not against us is for us ’.? 

On the face of it these phrases express proper sentiments be- 
fitting a minister of a regime whose task was to end the corrupt 
practices of the July monarchy; but when they are read with greater 
care, bearing in mind the idiom of the time, it is at once clear that 
the freedom they promise is rather limited. The civil servants are 
enjoined to abstain only from ‘ active and direct intervention ’ and 
to ‘ accept’ only men who support the republic. They are invited 
in addition to work for the ‘union of the old parties’, which 
excludes the radicals, and which, moreover, will no doubt be a 
union made on terms favourable to the government. For though 
Faucher started off innocently enough with a theoretical desire 
not to use his influence in the election, he gradually moved away 
from this position as he realized that it would mean the abdication 
of his power and surrender to his enemies. 

The first step in the process can be seen in a letter he sent to a 
number of prefects. 


I have not given the prefects the instructions which they used to 
receive from the governments which held power before me. I do 
not want to put pressure on the elections and I do not aspire to 
managing them. But an administration well placed in the esteem of 


1 In the National Archives in Paris, no. 43 A. P. There are about seventy drafts or 
copies of letters by Léon Faucher to prefects and about forty telegrams to them, 
together with some replies from the prefects. In addition there is a collection of letters 
received by him on his resignation soon after the election, with some replies by him; 
and also some information on socialist propaganda. 

* Faucher to the prefect of Deux Sévres, 19 April; and to the prefect of Vendée, 
4and 5 May. See also Léon Faucher: Correspondance et vie parlementaire (1867) published 
by Mme Faucher, ii. 231-3; and for his life generally, E. Levasseur, in Mémoires de 
l’académie des sciences morales et politiques xxvii (1910), 151-208. 
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the country can legitimately hope to be consulted. Have the electoral 
committees which have been formed in your department asked for 
your advice? Have you been working to bring together the 
various fractions of the party of order which old disagreements 
have divided? In a word, Monsieur le Préfet, I demand that I 
should be kept informed of what is happening and what you are 
doing in your department concerning the elections. 


For, as he wrote to the prefect of Manche, 


the government cannot leave them to chance or to the violence of the 
parties. People expect that in this ordeal which will have so decisive 
an effect on our future, it should lay down a policy, which is sensible 
as well as sincere. The government does not want to put pressure 
on the elections: it respects the initiative of the electors and will 
ensure respect for the liberty of their deliberations as well as of their 
votes. But it does hope that the electors will consult it, since it has 
done all to merit confidence. I repeat, the government is not going 
to act except by the method of giving advice, but it must act.? 


There is nothing remarkable in Faucher’s inability to remain 
inactive. The prospect of a government doing nothing in an 
election but count the votes was too novel to be accepted by the 
people any more than by the government. It was natural that 
men should want to know whom the government supported in 
a centralized state like France, where so much depended on its good 
will; and a prefect reported that from every side he was being 
pestered for a list of the candidates he favoured.* It had become es- 
tablished practice under Louis Philippe for governments to choose 
‘ official candidates’ and through them to take part in elections 
like any other political party, but backed with the additional power 
which they obtained from their control of the state machinery and 
the civil service. 

Faucher could not dream of actually nominating candidates in 
this fashion and he was careful to leave all the initiative of selection 
to local committees which sprung up on all sides in the fervour 
which universal suffrage had excited. When at an early stage in the 
campaign he was asked whether he approved the work of these 
committees and especially of the principal conservative one, that 
of the rue de Poitiers, he blithely replied that ‘the government does 
indeed approve all attempts of this kind; but it considers them to 
be the free and spontaneous expression of public opinion and it is 
afraid of weakening the action of the moderate parties by linking 
them officially with the government ’.* His /aissez-faire policy was, 
however, purely theoretical and he could not adhere to it when the 
private enterprise he lauded moved in a direction that displeased 


Faucher to seven prefects, undated draft; and to the prefect of Manche, 26 April. 
* Prefect of Yonne to Faucher, 13 May. 
* Faucher to the sub-prefect of Doullens, 15 April. 
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him. He thus wrote at almost exactly the same time to the prefect 
of Marne: 


You inform me by your despatch of 12 April that a meeting is to 
be held at Chaumont of the members of the conseil général who will 
be disposed to form themselves into an electoral committee. I must, 
Monsieur le Préfet, make some observations to you on this subject. 
I see with pleasure that such important and respected men as the 
members of the conseil général should seek to unite all the partisans of 
order for the elections, but let them act as citizens and without any 
other title. Were the conseil général to form itself into an electoral 
committee, it would commit an act which the law does not allow 
and which even the spirit of the law rejects. It is important that 
the administration should not allow independent centres of action 
to be formed beside it which could at a given moment cause it great 
embarrassment and want to dictate orders to it which would be all 
the more commanding because these meetings would make use of 
the fact that their members were elected representatives of the people. 
Such a state of affairs will lead to nothing less than the overthrow of 
the constitutional powers. It is impossible besides that an elected 
body like the consei/ général, whose attributions are fixed by law, should 
assume others, and ones as important as the almost official manage- 
ment of elections, without creating a very dangerous situation. The 
eighty-six conseils généraux would in that way become as many local 
parliaments and the federal republic would be established. There 
would be no more government in France and we would go straight 
into anarchy... . In consequence, Monsieur le Préfet, see the mem- 
bers of the conseil général. . . . Let a committee be formed in the 
capital of the department and let them be members of it, together 
with citizens who have no other claim to membership but their 
patriotism. By changing the form of their intervention, by removing 
from it any suggestion that it is official, they will render it salutary. 


To begin with, therefore, he kept a watchful eye on the activities 
of the committees; he prided himself on his unprecedented liberal 
attitude; but he was careful not to promise that he would remain 
inactive. ‘I have given neither support nor hope to any candidate ’, 
he wrote, ‘ and I shall take no initiative in this matter. I shall ex- 
amine what will be proposed at the meeting of the 23rd at Perpignan 
and I shall then give you instructions on what might remain to be 
done ’.2 When the selections of the committees were announced 
he of course found that he approved of some and not of others. 
He did not hesitate to say so. ‘ Everybody knows ’, he telegraphed, 
‘ on which side are the friends of the government, which is working 
to save society, and on which side are its adversaries. MM. 
Leremboure, St. Gaudens, Barthe and Lestapis always vote against 
us. MM. Cariste, de Laussat and Etcheverry vote with us. The 


1 Faucher to the prefect of Haute Marne, 13 April. 
* Telegram from Faucher to the prefect of Pyrénées Orientales, 20 April. 
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choice is thus made. Support with your advice the list which 
includes these three moderate M.P.sand other men of the same type.”? 
On this occasion he was quite moderate: he only urged the need 
to give advice to the men he favoured— appuyez de vos conseils ”. 
But on the same day he complained to another prefect that he had 
sent in a list ‘ without informing me which names look as though 
they ought to be adopted nor the reasons for which they ought 
to be adopted ’.8 In using this word adopted he is slipping back into 
the terminology of his old apponents, as though he was selecting 
official candidates. 

He ceased to give advice only when he was asked for it. ‘The 
government ’, he insisted, ‘ which is working to save society, can 
alone show it with any certainty the path it must follow’. To 
another prefect he complained that 


public opinion is being left without guidance [sans direction] in the 
department. Iam far from wishing the senior agents of the govern- 
ment to put pressure on the elections. But when they can by their 
advice exercise a beneficent influence, I do not see why they should 
abstain from doing so. Is not their first duty to enlighten the people ? 
We have barely emerged froma revolution in which the social order 
has only just escaped collapsing. It is natural that the citizens 
should look to the government and that they should expect from it, 


because of the superior position it occupies, the advice which must 
guide them in this crisis.5 


He wished to do no more than advise because he believed that more 
active participation would defeat its own ends. 


The recommendation of candidates is a dangerous procedure now 
that we have universal suffrage. Good governments are those 
which guide [dirigent] men towards the road which the latter would 
have chosen naturally. We have, however, good chances of making 
ourselves listened to when we confine ourselves to laying down 
principles and to repelling men who have been compromised or 
who might compromise us.® 


In practice, he found that the mere enunciation of general principles 
was inadequate and he sometimes took more positive action. 


‘ Support the list of the Union [newspaper] ’, he telegraphed to one 
prefect, 


so as to get out of this jumble of candidatures. See the bishop and 
make him understand how mad it would be to divide the party of 
order. I have received letters saying that the countryside in Céte 
d’Or is without guidance and does not take seriously what is being 


Faucher to the prefect of Basses Pyrénées, telegram, 9 May. 
* Used also in Faucher to the prefect of Var, 10 May. 

* Faucher to the prefect of Sarthe, 9 May. 

* Faucher to the prefect of Moselle, 4 May. 

* Faucher to the prefect of Sarthe, 9 May. 

* Faucher to the prefect of Manche, 26 April. 
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done in Dijon. Exert yourself to convince it that the list of the 


Union contains none but friends of the government, the president and 
the republic.! 


Sometimes, therefore, Faucher almost had ‘ official candidates ’. 
Prefects were told ‘ Votre liste est acceptable ’, as though they had 
lists of their own, approved by the government. 

This correspondence also shows how great were the divisions 
within the party of order and how wrong it is to assert, as is too 
commonly done, that the election was simply a struggle between 
the ‘ conservatives ’ and the ‘ socialists’. Faucher, like so many 
others, was full of fine sentiments about rallying all ‘ supporters of 
order’. ‘The first aim for which you must work’, he wrote, 
‘ is to bring the moderate parties together into one single 
common list. In these revolutionary times, whoever is not against 
usisforus . . . Orleanists and legitimists, I accept all who come 
to us with the honest and firm desire to work for the salvation of the 
social order’. But again in practice things turned out a little 
differently. Faucher was a member of the old opposition under 
Louis Philippe and he could not forget it. The instructions he sent 


were pointed and clear and showed first of all a strong hostility 
towards the legitimists. 


The greatest danger in the forthcoming elections is the invasion of 
the legitimists. I am far from rejecting their alliance. On the 
contrary I honestly and willingly accept those of them who rally to 
us, but in the same proportion as they hold in the affections and esteem 
of the country. Their ambition is however excessive. In the west 
and everwhere where they have a majority, however small it is, they 
demand all the seats. Where they have a minute minority, they 
demand a share of them. If we yield to such claims the work of 
10 December will soon be overthrown. . . 


* The legitimists must be told plainly,’ he wrote to another prefect, 
‘that their demands will not be yielded to and that the result will 
be the triumph of the anarchic minority. The folly of their narrow 
exclusivism must be pointed out in conversation and in the news- 
papers. The legitimists will mend their ways when they become 


1 Faucher to the prefect of Céte d’Or, telegram, 4 May. 

* Faucher to the prefect of Vaucluse, 5 May; and to the prefect of Haute Loire, 
30 April. Also to the prefect of Ardéche, 6 May, in the Departmental Archives of 
Ardéche, file 6 M 17, which is of course the original letter actually sent. 

* This view derives from such statements as that of Morny, in Lord Kerry, Le 
Séeret du Coup d’ Etat : correspondance inédite (1928), p. 87, where he talks of the ‘ moderate 
list’ and the red list,’ and says he prefers the Cossacks to the socialists. J. Dautry, 
op. cit. p. 272, divides the contestants into réacs and démocsocs. See likewise J. Dagnan, 
‘La réaction conservatrice dans |’ouest, le centre et le sud-ouest de la France en 1848, 
1849 et 1850’, La Révolution de 1848, 1909-10, vi. 209; H. Chauvet, Histoire du parti 
republicain dans les Pyrénées orientales (Perpignan, 1909), pp. 69-72; H. Guillemin, Le 
Coup d’Etat du 2 decembre (1951), pp. 118-20; La Gorce, op. cit. ii. 129, 132-3; M. 
Deslanders, op. cit. ii. 407. * Faucher to prefect of Manche, 26 April. 

5 Faucher to prefect of Loire, 3 April. 
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convinced that if we take them into account, they must take us into 
account.” In Hautes Pyrénées, therefore, he protested against the 
adoption of a legitimist who ‘ had no roots in that part of the country 

. and so no right to a share of the votes’. The list sent to him 
from Moselle was, he declared,‘ a veritable legitimist invasion ’ and 
he demanded that it should contain only two of that party. He sent 
instructions to the prefect of Ille and Vilaine to hold their ambitions 
in check and to seek agreement on the basis of one legitimist less 
than the bishop’s list contained. He instructed the prefect of 
Ariége to change two of the names on the list chosen by the con- 
servative committee there, because there were too many legiti- 
mists on it. In Vendée he would accept only the list which gave 
the liberals three of the eight seats; and in Cantal where there was 
doubt between two men for the fifth place on the list, he re- 
commended one as being less legitimist and clerical than the other. 
‘We do not want’, he said in a phrase which sums up his policy, 
‘a White Mountain any more than a Red Mountain ’.? 

He had no love for the old conservative Orleanists either. 
‘The Orleanists’, he wrote disdainfully, ‘are now nothing as a 
party. ‘To deal with them as though they are a party is to fight a 
ghost’. He accordingly advised against Guizot’s adoption, in a 
manner which illustrates well the government’s method of ‘ acting 
by advice’. He wrote to the prefect that he understood that a 
committee intended to meet to decide whether they should put 
up Guizot. The government respected the right of the electors 
to do as they please, but he was informed that the committee first 
wanted to know what the government thought. So if the prefect 
was consulted, he authorized him to say that despite Guizot’s 
eminent qualities, he did not think his election desirable, because 
it might be looked upon as a protest against the republic.‘ 

The men of whom Faucher really approved were of course those 
of his own party. ‘ The men of the old constitutional opposition 
must be the officers of the electoral army. . . . Use them as the 
cement which must link the parties. . . .’> He worked well, too, 
with the supporters of Louis Napoleon, whose minister he was. 
* The Napoleonic influence must serve to help the good candidatures 
and to exclude the bad ones’. He recommended men to General 
Piat’s Bonapartist committee in the rue Montmartre, with whom he 


1 Faucher to prefect of Pyrénées Orientales, 29 April, telegram. 

* Faucher to prefect of Hautes Pyrénées, 26 April; to prefect of Moselle, telegram, 
22 April; to prefect of Ille and Vilaine, telegrams, 31 March and 25 and 27 April; 
to prefect of Ariége, telegram, 5 May; to prefect of Vendée, 4 May; to prefect of 
Cantal, 23 April; and to prefect of Manche, 26 April. 

* Faucher to prefect of Manche, 26 April. 

* Faucher to prefect of Calvados, 4 April. 

5 Faucher to prefect of Manche, 26 April. 

® Faucher to prefect of Pas de Calais, 22 April. 
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maintained contact; and he urged his prefects to accept such men 
as Persigny and Mocquard, the president’s private secretary." 

He wished to see the success of these two groups but he wished 
at the same time to maintain a correct attitude in the use of his power. 
He thus refused, for example, to give financial assistance to favour- 
able provincial newspapers, as many of his predecessors had done. 
‘ The government ’, he wrote, ‘ does not subsidise the press; and 
as for me, I shall not do, now that I am minister, what I criticised when 
I was a political writer and a deputy’. He was anxious that the 
Government should remain in the background and do nothing 
which might convict it of interfering in the elections. ‘Do not 
write to civil servants who are placed directly under a minister 
other than myself. Act by word of mouth and let the sub-prefects 
do the same’.* He hoped for the triumph of the individual 
enterprise of local men, advised and possibly inspired but not 
actively assisted by the Government. It is not surprising that these 
hesitant and contradictory hopes were not fulfilled, that he both did 
not obtain the results he sought and was yet accused of interfering 
improperly. ‘I must avow’, he declared at the end of it all, 
: that I counted a little too much in the elections on the 
intervention of the moderate party ’.‘ 

The conclusion to be drawn from this new evidence is that the 
election of 1849 was far more complicated than has been supposed 
and that a great deal still remains to be learnt about it. Too much 
attention has been paid to what was said in Paris. The candidates 
were chosen and elected in the departments and it is on that local level 
that the subject must be studied. The prefects and their subordinates, 
the men on the spot, exerted quite as much influence on elections as 
the minister of the interior ;5 and although it might be more difficult 
than usual to find evidence of their work, since on this occasion 
they often acted verbally, yet it is certain that they must be introduced 
into the picture in any accurate account of these events. The di- 
vision of the contestants into partisans of Order, the Republic and 
the Mountain, made nearly forty years ago by the historian of this 


1 Faucher to prefect of Haute Garonne, telegram, 29 April; and to prefect of Hautes 
Pyrénées, 26 April. This committee does not seem to have been very effective in 
practice or to have given any organized support to the candidates it put up. In Paris, 
for example, its list was headed by three Bonapartists, Lucien Bonaparte, Lucien Murat 
and General Piat, but it included men of pretty well all the other parties too, such as 
Léon Faucher, Theirs, Falloux, Montalembert, Victor Hugo, Bixio and Garnier Pagés. 
The same sort of thing was done on provincial lists, except that there its Bonapartist 
candidates were often even more obscure. It is clear that it just did not have much of 
an organization and that it sought at best to slip its supporters into more powerful 
lists. See Bibliothéque Nationale, Le(70)18, which contains its circulars. 

* Faucher to sub-prefect of Bayonne, 15 March. 

* Faucher to prefect of Basses Alpes, 4 May. 

“Speech of 5 June 1849 in Léon Faucher: Correspondance et vie parlementaire (1867), 
ii. 237. 

5 See my book, The Political System of Napoleon III (1958), chapter ii. 
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election, must also be revised. There was more to it than that. 
The real significance of the struggle and of the parliament which 
issued from it will be clear only when these wide groups, and par- 
ticularly the party of order, are studied with greater care and more 
precision. 

St. Antony's College, Oxford THEODORE ZELDIN 


1 Génique, op. cit. 








Notes and Documents 


A List of Castles, 1154-1216 


Tue List which follows contains all those castles in the Angevin 
kingdom of England, in active existence at any time within the 
period 1154-1216, to which contemporary or near-contemporary 
written reference has been found. No other list of castles for this 
or any other period has been printed, with the single exception of 
Mrs. Armitage’s necessarily shorter eleventh-century list, published 
some fifty years ago.! The present List, as well as identifying the 
castles, also gives their lordship, and the changes in that lordship, 
from 1154 to the end of 1214, the taking and retaking of castles 
incidental to the Baron’s Wars being omitted. Details of the 
method of its compilation, and its terms of reference, will be given 
at the end of this introductory note:? first, some comment is 
offered on the evidence the List supplies for the relationship of 
baronial castles to the Crown, and for the political history of the 
period. 

The List contains some 327 castles. This total certainly falls 
short of actual contemporary numbers, and is likely to be less 
complete in respect of baronial castles than of royal. Even so, the 
numerical preponderance of baronial castles is at once and strikingly 
apparent. But the List also shows that this preponderance was very 
sharply reduced between 1154 and 1214. While changes in lordship, 
and status as betweeen royal and baronial, are frequent, a heavy 
nett gain accrues to the Crown. In fact, these years saw nothing 
less than a drastic alteration of the balance of power, expressed 
in terms of castles, as between king and baronage, in favour 
of the former. In 1154, 225 baronial castles outnumbered 
49 royal castles by almost 5 to 1: by the end of 1214, the numbers 
had changed to 179 baronial and 93 royal castles, a ratio of just 
under 2 to 1. 

This shift of power, at a time when the military value of the 
castle was probably at its highest, was chiefly brought about by the 


1 Ante, xix (1904), and ¢f. the same author’s admirable book, The Early Norman Castles 
of the British Isles (i912). For estimates of the numbers of castles in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, sce Sidney Painter, ‘ English Castles in the Middle Ages’, Speculum, 
x (1935). The * Ancient Earthworks’ sections of the Victoria County Histories provide 
a basis for any future archaeological list of early castles. 

? Pp. 258-61 below. 

* Cf. p. 259 and n. 2 below. The distinction between royal and baronial castles is 
based upon the actual facts of ownership at any given time. Castles held by the King 
of Scots or Welsh princes are not included among baronial castles: see p. 259 below. 
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demolition and, more frequently, the confiscation of baronial 
castles by the Crown. It is apparent from the List that both 
demolitions and confiscations were especially concentrated on three 
occasions during the period, in each of which both opportunity and 
need were especially combined. The first such occasion falls, of 
course, in the post-war pacification of Henry II’s earliest years, 
beginning, indeed, after the Treaty of Winchester in 1153, and 
before the new king’s actual accession. With the demolition of 
the ‘ adulterine ’, or unlicensed, castles of the Anarchy, which forms 
a sufficiently dramatic introduction to any political study of castles 
under the Angevin kings, we cannot be concerned in any detail: 
the castles and improvised fortifications themselves remain largely 
unidentified, and their destruction, which has left little if any trace 
upon the records, may even have been completed before the death of 
Stephen.' But the chroniclers bracket with the demolition of the 
adulterine castles the resumption of former royal castles lost in 
Stephen’s time,? and with the widespread resumptions and con- 
fiscations* of Henry’s early years, together with certain specific 
demolitions, we can be more precise. Already, before his accession, 
the entry of Brian fitz Count and his wife into religion had enabled 
Henry to acquire Wallingford. The death of Ranulf Gernons in 
1153 provided the opportunity of ignoring his own charter to that 
earl and obtaining the castles of Nottingham, Stafford, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and Tickhill, Bolsover and the Peak. Devizes, which 
Stephen had seized from Roger, bishop of Salisbury, he permanently 
retained in spite of his promises to restore it. Ellesmere, Overton 
and Whittington he withheld from the heirs of Peverel of Dover.’ 
In 1154, in the minority of Simon de St. Liz III, he resumed the 


1 See Torigny (Rolls Series, Chromicles . . . of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, iv), 
177, 183; Newburgh (ibid. i), 94, 102; Diceto (Rolls Series), i. 297. Cf. A. L. Poole, 
Domesday Book to Magna Carta, p. 165. For the improvised nature of many of these 
fortifications, see F. M. Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 201-2. The first 
extant Pipe Roll of the reign, for 2 Henry II (1155-6), records only the demolition of 
the castles of the bishop of Winchester, which were not necessarily adulterine castles 
of the Anarchy (Pipe Rolls, 2-4 Henry II, p. 54. Cf. Torigny, doc. cit. p. 186, and p. 251 
below). 

* Torigny, p. 183; Newburgh (oc. cit.), pp. 102-3. 

3 For the difficulty of distinguishing between resumption and outright confiscation, 
see p. 257 below. 

* Book of Fees, p. 116; V.C. H. Berkshire, iii. 524; of. Stenton, op. cit. p. 235, n. 1. 

5 Feodera (1816), i. 16. Newcastle-under-Lyme, acquired by the earl from Stephen 
in 1149, is presumably included in Henry’s grant of Stafford and all Staffordshire 
(cf. Pape, Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme, pp. 2-3). Two of the castles conferred by 
this charter, Lancaster and Eye, were granted to William of Blois even before the death 
of Earl Ranulf (Foedera, i. 18: ¢f. p. 251 and n. 7 below). 

® Sarum Charters and Documents (Rolls Series), pp. 15-16; cf. Pipe Rolls 2~4 Henry II, 
p. 161. 

7 See Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, x. 233-4; xi, 30, 50. All three castles were 
subsequently alienated to the Welsh. It must be noted, in general, that castles mentioned 
as confiscated in the text above were not necessarily retained permanently by the Crown. 
Their subsequent political fortunes can be seen by reference to the List. 
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castle and borough of Northampton.’ In 1155, the castles of Henry 
of Blois, bishop of Winchester, were demolished;* Scarborough 
was resumed from William, count of Aumale;* the rebellion of 
Hugh Mortimer resulted in the demolition of Cleobury, the con- 
fiscation of Wigmore and the resumption of Bridgenorth; * while 
St. Briavels § and subsequently Hereford (together with the earldom 
itself) were taken respectively from Roger, earl of Hereford, and his 
heirs after his death. Yet the most important events were reserved 
for 1157. In that year, despite his own solemn charter, by whose 
terms his claim to the throne were recognized, Henry took from 
William, count of Boulogne, King Stephen’s son, all his castles, 
including Norwich and Pevensey, Eye and Lancaster, Lewes, 
Reigate, Castle Acre, Conisborough and Sandal.?__ In the same year, 
the surrender of the northern counties by Malcolm, King of Scots, 
brought in at least the fortresses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bam- 
borough and Carlisle, together with, presumably, Appleby, Brough, 
Wark, and Warkworth; * while in East Anglia earl Hugh Bigod 
yielded his castles of Framlingham, Bungay, Walton, and Thetford.® 
Lastly, in 1158, the Mandeville castles of Pleshy and Saffron Walden, 
also in East Anglia, were demolished.” 


1 Tait, ante, xlii. 352; of. V.C.H. Northants. iii. 4, and Pipe Rolls 2-4 Henry II, p. 42. 

® Pipe Rolls, 2-4 Henry II, p. 54. Cf. Torigny, p. 186; Diceto, i. 301. Under the 
year 1138 the Annals of Winchester (Rolls Series, Annales Monastici, ii. 51) state that 
Henry of Blois raised (/fecit . . . aedificare) six castles, viz. Wolvesey, Mardon, Farnham 
[Bishop’s] Waltham, Downton, and Taunton. It does not necessarily follow that all 
were mew in 1138 (Farnham certainly was not, ¢f. V.C.H. Surrey, ii. 599), nor that these 
were the castles demolished in 1155. Wolvesey, Farnham, Downton, and Taunton 
were all in use again later in the period; of Mardon and Bishop’s Waltham there is no 
mention. 

3 Newburgh, i. 103-4. * Ibid. p. 105. Torigny, pp. 184-5. 

* Cf. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 56, and Rot. Chart. (Record Commission), 
P- $3- 
* Complete Peerage (G.E.C.), vi. 455-6. Hereford appears continuously in royal 
hands from 1155-6 (¢.g. Pipe Rolls, 2~4 Henry II, p. 51). 

? Torigny, pp. 192-3, of. Round, Peerage and Family History, pp. 167-72. Cf. also 
Foedera, i. 18, and n. 5, p. 250 above. The Warenne castles of Conisborough, Sandal, 
Castle Acre, Lewes, and Reigate passed to Hamelin Plantagenet on his marriage to 
William’s widow (i.e. the Warenne heiress) in 1164. 

® Torigny, p. 192. For Appleby and Brough, see Pipe Rol/s, Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Durham (Society of Antiquities, Newcastle, 1847), pp. xviii-xix, xliii-xly. For 
Warkworth, see Arch. Aeliana (4), xxii. 130; Ministry of Works, Guide, pp. 3-4. 
Wark, which the Scots had destroyed in 1138, was re-fortified by Henry II (Arch. 
Aliana, ut supra, pp. 156, 158). 

* Torigny, p. 193; of. R. A. Brown, Proc. Suffolk Arch. Inst. xxv (2), 127 f. The 
question of the lordship of Thetford requires fuller treatment than can be given in a 
note. Martin assigned the castle to Warenne, but cited no evidence (History of Thetford, 
p- 42). Conclusive evidence for the far more probable Bigod lordship remains difficult 
to obtain, but it may be urged that it alone accords with the demolition of the castle in 
1173 (p. 252 below). 

10 Pipe Rolls, 2-4 Henry IT, p. 132. ‘The Mandeville castles in Essex were Pleshey and 
Saffron Walden. For the latter, see also Royal Commission, Historical Monuments, 
Essex, i. 234. For Pleshey, ¢f. the licence of 1166 x 1180 to [re]fortify the castle, 
listed upon P.R.O., Duchy of Lancaster Miscellanea, 10/12, being an inventory of 
charters at Pleshey in 1 Edward II. 
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Though the pace of these early years could not continuously be 
maintained, the suppression of the rebellion of 1173-4 provided a 
further opportunity for a large-scale augmentation of royal power 
at the expense of the baronage. At least twenty castles are known 
to have been demolished, including many of those belonging to 
the rebel leaders—the Bigod castles of Framlingham, Walton, 
Thetford and, apparently, Bungay;?! the earl of Leicester’s castles of 
Leicester, Groby, and Brackley, together with Weston Turville 
held of his fee;? Duffield and Tutbury, the castles of Ferrers, earl of 
Derby; * the bishop of Durham’s castle at Northallerton; Hunting- 
don, pertaining to the Scottish earldom of Huntingdon; * and the 
Mowbray strongholds of Thirsk, Kirby-Malzeard and Kinardferry.® 
A considerably smaller total of some seven rebel castles was con- 
fiscated for, in the event, varying periods—Chester from earl Hugh 
of Chester;? Mountsorrel from the earl of Leicester; ® Durham and 
Norham from bishop Hugh de Puiset;* Knaresborough, Appleby 
and Brough from Hugh de Moreville."° Most interesting of all, 
however, is the fact that the confiscations following the rebellion 
do not seem to have been confined to the castles of the disaffected. 
Thus, in 1175, Bristol was taken from William, earl of Gloucester." 
In 1176, on the death of William d’Aubigny, Arundel and Chichester 
were seized and held by the Crown, though the heir, William 
d’Aubigny II, was of age." About this time also the great Clinton 


1 Pipe Roll, 19 Henry I, p. 117; Pipe Roll, 21 Henry II, p. 108; Pipe Roll, 22 Henry II, 
p. 60; Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi (Rolls Series), i. 127; Diceto, i. 404. Framlingham 
was rebuilt by Roger Bigod ¢. 1200. 

® Pipe Roll, 19 Henry II, p. 70; Pipe Roll, 20 Henry II, p. 82; Pipe Roll, 22 Henry II, p. 
179; Diceto, i. 404; Gesta, i. 126. 

3 Diceto, i. 404. For Duffield, cf. Gesta, i. 48, 73, and Derby, Arch. Soc. Journal, ix. 
135-7. 

4 Gesta, i. 160; Hoveden, Chronica (Rolls Series), ii. 101. 

5 Diceto, i. 404; of. Pipe Roll, 20 Henry II, pp. 50, 63. It seems probable that the 
second Pipe Roll entry (‘Et in operatione noui castri de Hunted’ . . .’) refers to the 
raising of Richard de Luci’s siege castle (Gesta, i. 71) rather than the demolition of the 
castle proper, but ¢f. Armitage, op. cit. p. 163. Though the earldom was held by William 
the Lion himself in 1173 (G.E.C. vi. 644-5) the Gesta (i. 48) attributes the castle to earl 
David. Cf. Farrer, Honors and Knights Fees, ii. 299. 

* Gesta, i. 68, 126-7; Diceto, i. 379, 404; Pipe Roll, 26 Henry II, p. 53. 

7 Gesta, i. 135, 161. 8 Ibid. pp. 126, 134. ® Ibid. i. 73, 160-1, 178. 

10 Pipe Rolls Cumberland, Westmoreland and Durbam, loc. cit. pp. xiv-xlvi; of. Early 
Yorkshire Charters, i. 390-1. 

11 Hoveden, ii. 78. While the precise date at which Bristol passed into the ownership, 
as opposed to the custody, of the earls of Gloucester is unknown, it is certain that in 
Stephen’s reign it was the centre of power of earl Robert, who built the keep. If we 
interpret Henry’s seizure of it as the resumption of a former royal castle lost in the 
Anarchy, we are provided both with some excuse for his action and a satisfactory 
interpretation of the otherwise confusing version of the affair in the earlier text of the 
Gesta (i. 92, i.¢. tempore bostilitatis and werra then refer to the Anarchy). Bristol, to 
which there is no reference on the Pipe Rolls before 1175, thereafter appears regularly 
in royal hands. 

18 G.E.C. i. 235-6; of. Sussex Arch. Collections, li. 15-16; \xxi. 104-5; Calendar of 
Charter Rolls, iv. 257. 
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castle of Kenilworth was taken into the king’s hand,! while the Pipe 
Rolls at least suggest that the appropriation of both Porchester® and 
Ludlow® took place in these post-war years. 

At this point we must turn to three separate accounts in the 
chronicles, as striking as they are puzzling, relating to the Council 
of Windsor in 1176—one of a series of councils following the rebel- 
lion, all concerned with the reimposition of order and some speci- 
fically with castles. The relevant passages are as follows: ® 


(i) Gesta, i. 124. Appropinquante igitur festo sancti Michaelis, 
venit dominus rex ad Windeshoveres, et ibi concilium suum 
tenuit. Et inde misit nuncios sues per universa castella Angliae, 
et ea in manu sua saisivit; et remotis inde custodibus comitum 
et baronum suorum, suos custodes in eis posuit. Nec etiam 
Ricardo de Luci, familiarissimo suo et justitiae Angliae, parcere 
voluit; sed abstulit ei castellum suum de Angra* . . . et fecit 
saisiri in manu sua omnia castella comitum et baronum suorum 
Normanniae. 

(ii) Hoveden, ii 105. Eodem anno Henricus rex Angliae pater 
saisivit in manu sua omnia castella Angliae et Normanniae, tam 
episcoporum quam comitum et baronum, et custodes suos in eis 
posuit. 

(iii) Diceto, i. 414 Universa castella per Angliam et per marchiam 
totam ad imperium regis patris deputata sunt custodiae. 


Such a weight of chronicle evidence cannot lightly be dismissed, 
yet that Henry, even at this summit of his power, appropriated in 
the full sense (in manu sua saisivit) all private castles in England— 
some 250—and also those in Normandy, seems scarcely credible 
in the political and social setting of the later twelfth century. Nor 
is there any record evidence for so sweeping and revolutionary an 
action,’ which, if it took place, can certainly only have been tem- 
porary, since, undoubtedly, the private castle survived as triumph- 
antly after 1176 as before. Apart from these three descriptions 


1 See R. A. Brown, ‘A Note on Kenilworth Castle . . .’, Archaeological Journal, vol. cx. 

* Henry himself had confirmed the castle of Porchester to William Mauduit, the 
Chamberlain, in 1153 (Round, Commune of London, pp. 81-2). Round and others held 
that this grant never took effect. The castle does not appear on the Pipe Rolls until 
1174 (Pipe Roll, 20 Henry II, pp. 125, 138), after which it continually appears as royal. 

* Though Eyton (Shropshire, v. 255-6) states that Ludlow was confiscated in 1181, 
it first appears in royal hands in 1177 (Pipe Roll, 23 Henry II, p. 52). It was restored ¢. 
1192 (Pipe Roll, 5 Richard I, pp. 86-7). 

* E.g. Gesta, i. 93, 95, 110, 124, 160-1. 

5 Now that Lady Stenton has convincingly put the case that Hoveden was also the 
author of the Gesta (ante, Ixviii. 374-82), it cannot be claimed that these accounts 
come from three independent sources. But the fact that Hoveden, the semi-official 
historian, substantially says the same thing twice, has its own importance in weighing 
the value of the evidence. * Ongar, in Essex. 

7 Not even the castle of Ongar, which the Gesta specifically states to have been taken 
from Richard de Luci, appears on the Pipe Rolls, where the maintenance of castles in 
the king’s hands is normally charged, until, by contrast, in 1194, when it promptly appears 
after confiscation from Godfrey de Luci, bishop of Winchester (Pipe Roll, 6 Richard I, 
PP. xxi-xxii, 24). 
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of the Council of Windsor, the evidence of both chronicles and 
Pipe Rolls shows, as we have seen, in the years immediately follow- 
ing the rebellion, numerous but by no means universal appropriations 
of the castles of both rebel and loyal magnates, and it may be to this 
that the chronicles refer—to a conciliar sanction, perhaps, of Henry’s 
actions—in an exaggerated generalization of which even the best 
of them are capable.!. Another interpretation is suggested by the 
wording of the three passages themselves. Each mentions custody, 
and both the Gesta and Hoveden qualify, as it were, their initial 
statement, that Henry ‘ seized into his own hand all the castles of 
England (and Normandy) ’, by the further statement that he placed 
his own custodians in them. This, the placing of royal constables 
in private castles, an essential part of confiscation but falling some 
way short of outright appropriation, may well have been what 
happened. Even this, by all the evidence of subsequent years, 
can only have been temporary, and even this, it may be added, 
would impose a considerable burden upon the king’s admin- 
istrative resources,? and may in practice have been partly modified 
to the taking of an oath of loyalty direct from the existing 
custodians. 

A third period of concentrated action by the Crown vis-a-vis 
baronial castles falls in the later years of John’s reign, between 1208, 
when the Interdict began, and 1214, the last year of domestic peace 
before the outbreak of final rebellion. The fall of William de 
Braose alone in 1208 brought in at least twenty castles to the king, 
all of them still in his hand at the outbreak of civil war in 1215. 
The Interdict itself (1208-15) occasioned the seizure, over and above 
those castles held in right of vacancy, of the bishop of London’s 
castle of Bishop’s Stortford, the bishop of Ely’s castle of Wisbech, 
and, after the king’s excommunication, of the bishop of Lincoln’s 
castles of Banbury, Newark, and Sleaford.* The political crisis of 
1212 was followed by the demolition of Alnwick and Malton, 
Baynard’s Castle and Bennington, the castles respectively of the two 


1 It is worth noting that in a valuable survey of Angevin castle-policy in Normandy, 
Professor Sir Maurice Powicke saw as the result of the rebellion of 1173 an important 
but limited number of appropriations only (Loss of Normandy, p. 269). 

? Normally the Crown used only a small group of officials for the custody of its 
castles. It should be added that there is no sign upon the Pipe Rolls of even a temporary 
royal custody of all private castles in England at this time. Such custody might, of 
course, have been financed by some other means than charging it upon local revenues; 
of. the milites qui erant de privata familia sua employed by the king in 1177 for the custody 
of certain castles (Gesta, i. 160.) 

3 For Bishop’s Stortford, demolished or slighted, see Rot. Litt. Pat. (Record Commis- 
sion), pp. 101, 124; for the castles of the bishop of Hereford, ibid. pp. 83b, 99b. For 
a reference to Wisbech in the king’s hand, see Rot, Litt. Claus. (Record Commission), 
i. 163. For the bishop of Lincoln’s castles, see Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 166b, 167; Rot. Litt. 
Pat. p. 99b; Pipe Roll, 14 John, p. 2. For the confiscation of episcopal property during 
the Interdict, see C. R. Cheney, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (4), xxxi. 140-2. The castles 
were restored after the peace with the Papacy in 1213. 
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leaders, Eustace de Vesci and Robert fitz Walter. In addition, 
earl David of Huntingdon’s castle of Fotheringay,? the Umfraville 
castle of Prudhoe,* and, apparently, the Balliol fortress of Barnard 
Castle,* together, perhaps, with Berkeley,® were temporarily taken 
upon the same occasion. It was also within these years 1208-14 
that John acquired Berkhampstead * and Pontefract,’ and held, from 
1210-13, the castles of William Marshall, earl of Pembroke.® 

The encroachment by the Angevin kings upon the preserve of 
private castles was not, however, confined to the three outstanding 
periods of 1154-8, 1174-6 and 1208-14, each of which contained— 
in the ending of the Anarchy, the suppression of a major rebellion, 
and the mounting political tension of John’s last years—a par- 
ticular reason for action. That encroachment was also continuous, 
though often only here a little, there a little, as opportunity offered 
and was sought. Demolition, with the exception of Henry’s 
earliest years, seems generally to have been reserved as the punish- 
ment for rebellion or treason, but confiscation was much more 
widely used. The appropriation of the castles of loyal as well as 
rebel magnates after the rebellion of the Young King has already 
been observed, and as miscellaneous examples of the opportunist 
seizure of castles throughout the period one may cite the escheat— 
and subsequent demolition—of Saltwood by Henry II without 
respect of the rights of Canterbury,® the acquisition of Richmond 


1 P.R.O., Pipe Roll, 16 John, Rot. 8, m.j; Annals of Dunstable (Rolls Series, Annales 
Monastici, iii), 35. John’s order to demolish Alnwick is dated on the same day as his 
invitation to Eustace de Vesci to return from exile (Rot. Litt, Pat.) p. 99. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 94b; Rot, Litt. Claus. i. 122- 

3 Ibid. p. 122b. * For Barnard Castle, see ibid. p. 129. 

® A fine of 2,000 marks by Roger de Berkeley ‘ pro habendis terris suis et castro suo 
unde dissaisitus fuit occasione beneuolentie Regis ’, entered among the Nove oblata of 
the Pipe RolJiof 1212 (Pipe Roll, 14 John, p. 144), would suggest that Berkeley also was 
taken at this time were it not for a prior entry of the same fine (unanswered and shorn 
of detail) on a roll of the previous year. Then, however, it is entered not upon the 
Pipe but upon the Chancellor’s Roll, presumably as a late addition (Pipe Roll, 13 Jobn, 
p. 177), which may perhaps leave open the possibility that the occasion of the fine was 
the summer of 1212. 

* Though heir by the terms of John’s grant of Berkhampstead to Geoffrey fitz 
Peter and his wife, Geoffrey de Mandeville did not succeed to it (Rot. Chart. (Record 
Commission), p. 151b; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 1056; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 154b, 195, 2580; 
G.E.C, v. 124-6). 

7 When Roger, Constable of Chester, obtained succession to the honor of Pontefract 
in 1195 by fine of 3,000 marks, the Crown retained the castle. (Pipe Roll, 7 Richard I, 
p. 98; G.E.C. vii. 676, n. i). King John granted it to him in 1199 (Hoveden, iv. 91-2) 
but withheld both it and Castle Donnington from John de Lacy, brother and heir, in 
1213. Donnington was restored in 1214, but not Pontefract (Rot. de Oblatis .. ., 
(Record Commission), pp. 494-5; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 151b, 152b, 169, 1876; Rot, Litt. 
Pat. p. 1196). 

§ See p. 258 and n. 6 below. 

® Castle and manor were seized in 1163 on the disgrace of Henry of Essex, who held 
of the archbishop. The castle was demolished in 1175. The manor was restored in 
1197 (Gervase of Canterbury, Rolls Series, i. 174; Pipe Roll, 21 Henry II, p. 209; 
Lambeth MS. 1212, fos. 34, 218; Rot. Chart. p. 23). 
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and, presumably, Bowes, by the same king in 1171,! the appro- 
priation of Pontefract by Richard’s government in 1195,? or of 
Knaresborough and Boroughbridge by John in 1205.3 

In the light of this evidence, it seems justifiable to speak of an 
Angevin castle-policy, consciously directed to the augmentation 
of royal power, chiefly at the expense of the baronage. That policy, 
moreover, has other complementary features in the extensive 
fortification of royal castles undertaken by the kings of this period,* 
and in the care with which they maintained an effective control 
over the castles in their hands. Nevertheless, certain qualifications 
must be made. Angevin castle-policy was neither ‘anti-feudal’ nor 
directed against baronial castles as such. Alienations of royal 
castles—though noticeably of escheats rather than of castles of the 
royal demesne—are not infrequent to those whose support at any 
given moment was trusted or needed,® and examples of royal aid in 
the defence of baronial castles can be cited. The ideal, no doubt, 
was that private castles should be in the hands of those loyal to the 
king. Moreover, this policy was, and had to be, opportunist in its 
application.? Nor must its results be exaggerated. By the end of 
1214, the numerical preponderance of baronial castles over royal 
had been reduced, but not reversed. The baronial castle shows a 
marked resilience,* and during these years extensive building in 
stone was strengthening private castles no less than royal.® 

Nevertheless, the results were sufficiently important to call for 
emphasis: 225 baronial and 49 royal castles in 1154, a ratio of nearly 
5 to 1; 179 baronial and 93 royal castles in December 1214, a ratio 

1 Richmond was probably retained by the Crown after the death of earl Conan in 
1171, and certainly from 1203 (Early Yorkshire Charters, iv. 112; Rot. de Liberate. . . 
(Record Commission), pp. 63-4; of. Rot. de Oblatis . . ., p. 372, and Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 
72b, 73). While earlier evidence for Bowes is largely wanting, it, too, was certainly 
retained at least from 1203 (Rot. de Liberate . . ., pp. 63-4; of. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1225- 
1232, p. 177, and the Quo waranto proceedings of 1232, in P.R.O., Curia Regis Roll, 
No. 111, m. 16d). *P. 255, n. 7 above. 

* Rot. de Oblatis . . . , p. 305; Rot. Chart. p. 166; of. Early Yorkshire Charters, i. 


391-2; H. G. Richardson, Bulletin John Rylands Library, xxviii (2), 443. 

* Ante, ixx. 353-98. 

* As an example of the former, note the grant of Goodrich to William Marshal in 
1204 (Rot. Chart. p. 124); of the latter, note the grants of Ellesmere by Henry II and 
John to David ap Owen and Llewelyn respectively (Gesta, i. 162; Rot. de Liberate . . ., 
p- 36; Rot. Chart. p. 147). 

* Thus Henry II was scarcely less concerned than Walter Clifford for the defence of 
Llandovery against the lord Rhys in 1160-2 (¢f. Lloyd, History of Wales, ii. 511). 
Geoffrey fitz Peter led an expedition to the relief of the Braose Pain’s Castle in 1198 
(Hoveden, iv. 53; Brut y Tywysogion, Board of Celtic Studies, ed. T. Jones, pp. 79-80; 
Pipe Roll, 10 Richard I, p. xxxii). 

7 Cf. the examples of baronial castles appropriated during minorities, cited p. 258 
below. 

* Thus Framlingham, demolished by Henry II, was besieged again as a rebel castle 
by King John (Proc. Suffolk. Arch. Inst., xxv (2). 136-7, 142). Bennington was de- 
molished twice within this period. 

* Note, for example, the advanced design of Conisborough keep, attributed to 


¢. 1200. 
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of just under 2 to 1. While historians have generally noticed, at 
least in passing, the demolitions and appropriations immediately 
following the Anarchy and the rebellion of 1173-4, they have not 
been worked out in detail, nor has the full scope and achievement of 
Angevin castle-policy in the period as a whole been assessed or 
appreciated. Clearly the situation facing the monarchy in 1154 
demanded drastic action, and thereafter action, often drastic, was 
continuously maintained. The alteration in the balance of power 
in terms of castles which took place in these years was almost 
entirely the result of direct action by the Crown at the direct expense 
of the baronage. Only four new royal castles on new sites were 
built.1. Other factors than demolition and confiscation were at 
work—the hazards of marriage or the failure of heirs, exchange, the 
assaults of the Welsh in the Marches, or the abandonment of castles 
for economic rather than political motives *—but of these at least 
the last two operated against royal as well as baronial castles. The 
List shows roughly 100 cases of the confiscation and appropriation 
of baronial castles by the Crown, and thirty demolitions of baronial 
castles at the king’s command. Though many of the appropria- 
tions, and some even of the demolitions,’ were, in the event, only tem- 
porary, fifty-two castles taken after 1153 were still in the king’s hand 
at the outbreak of final rebellion in 1215. These forfeitures included 
some of the major castles in the kingdom: Bridgenorth, Hereford, 
Scarborough and Lancaster, Northampton, Norwich and Notting- 
ham, taken between 1154 and 1157; Richmond, held since 1171; 
Bristol and Kenilworth taken after the rebellion of 1173-4; Knares- 
borough, Pontefract and Ludlow, taken or retaken by King John. 

Moreover, though knowledge of motive in this period is 
frequently wanting, the Angevin kings, at least in their appropria- 
tions, seem often to have ridden rough-shod over right and pre- 
cedent. Confiscations, we have seen, were not confined to punish- 
ment for rebellion. Some of them, especially in Henry’s early years, 
were, it is true, in fact the resumptions of castles formerly royal. 
But when it is remembered that most castles of this period have 
behind them already a century of political history, including perhaps 
several changes of status as between royal and baronial, the dis- 
tinction between resumption and confiscation becomes obscured.* 


1 Hanley, Odiham, Orford and Sauvey (anée, lxx. 362-3). 

2 John acquired Harestan by, apparently, amicable exchange (Rot. Hundredorum, 
(Record Commission,) ii. 287, 294; Book of Fees,i. 151). For some discussion of eco- 
nomic motives for the abandonment of castles, see Painter, Speculum, x. 322: one may 
add that the sheer cost of stone fortification must often have led to the abandonment 
rather than the conversion of old motte-and-bailey sites. 

Cf. n. 8, p. 256 above. 


* Northampton is a case in point. Henry I1’s appropriation in 1154 may be called 
a resumption in so far as Henry I had formerly held the castle: but Henry I himself 
had appropriated it from Simon de St. Liz I, who built it (an#e, xlii. 335-6, 352; V.C.H. 
Northants. iii. 2-4, 33-4; of. p. 251, n. 1 above). 
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Certainly there are but few cases like Scarborough,! Carlisle,? and, 
probably, Bristol,’ where the resumption is of a castle lost in Stephen’s 
time and before that always royal. John, we are told, used the 
threat of confiscation to crush the opposition of the earls to foreign 
service in 1201.4 Suspicion of disloyalty or the loss of royal 
favour could suffice to loose a man his castles. Richard de Umfra- 
ville yielded Prudhoe in gage until his innocence of the plot of 1212 
should be proved.’ The classic instance of the loss of castles and 
lands through the loss of royal favour is provided by the fall of 
William de Braose, but William Marshal, the loyal, also lost his 
castles when John’s favour was turned from him in the middle 
years of the reign.® Not infrequently no cause is known, and we 
seem faced with the brute facts that the king desired certain castles 
and felt himself strong enough to take them. The charge of the 
mere exercise of arbitary will seems substantiated when it is found, 
as in the cases of Hereford,’ Richmond and subsequently Bowes,* 
Arundel and Chichester,® Knaresborough” and Pontefract," that the 
occasion is a succession in the baronial house concerned. And 
Henry I, in taking from William, count of Boulogne, all his castles, 
did not find it necessary to wait even for that opportunity. To ask 
how far Angevin castle policy was itself a cause of baronial opposi- 
tion in these years, is to pose a question which there is no present 
space to answer. But at least we may note that Clause 52 of Magna 
Carta promises the restoration of castles, no less than lands and 
liberties, arbitrarily seized by the king,!* and note also the restorations 
which immediately followed Magna Carta pursuant to its 52nd 
clause ;"* while the author of the Brat y Tywysogion,“ who lived in the 
land of castles, summarized the attitude of the rebels of 1215 in 
simple terms—that they would not make peace with the king until 
he restored the liberties of the Church, ‘and until there should be 
restored to each one of them their laws and their power and their 
castles, which he had taken from them without law or truth or 
justice ’. 


The List itself is based upon written evidence, archaeological 
evidence being used only to confirm and augment the evidence of 
written sources. Toall the classes of contemporary Public Records, 
the chronicles and major collections of charters in print for the 


'P. 251, n. 3 above. * P. 251, n. 8 above. * P. 252, n. 11 above. 
* Hoveden, iv. 161. ® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 122b. *® Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 98d. 
7 P. 251, n. 6 above. * P. 256, n. 1 above. * P. 252, n. 12 above. 
1 P, 256, n. 3 above, " P, 255, n. 7 above. 


12 Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edn.), p. 299. 

13 Fig. Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 144, 1456; Rot Litt. Claus. i. 215. Cf. Coventry Rolls 
Series, ii. 221; Wendover, ed. Coxe, iii. 318-19; Asnals of Dunstable (Rolls Series, 
Annales Monastici, iii), 43. See also H. G. Richardson, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, xxviii(2). 434, 443- 

14 Ed. Thomas Jones (Board of Celtic Studies, 1952), p. 89. 
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period have been added. Also the mid-thirteenth-century Hundred 
Rolls have been used for their obvious retrospective value, and the 
Chancery and legal enrolments down to 3 Henry III inclusive for the 
exceptional evidence of baronial castles thrown up by the Barons’ 
Wars. Castles mentioned only by these later sources, however, are 
not included unless their existence between 1154 and 1216 can 
safely be inferred, and, even so, are marked by footnotes. Castles 
mentioned only in the Mappa Mundi of Gervase of Canterbury are 
similarly treated, because of the unreliability of that only known 
contemporary list.’ 

The geographical purview of the List comprises England and 
Wales, those few castles in Wales which were never in English hands 
being excluded. It must be emphasized that, based upon written 
evidence, the List is inevitably incomplete. Given the nature of the 
sources, it is likely to be less complete in respect of baronial castles 
than of royal. At best, it should contain all, or nearly all, royal 
castles, and a high proportion of baronial castles: for while chron- 
icles and charters may refer directly to the latter, we should also 
expect, in a period of over sixty years, that the great majority at 
least of private castles held in chief would come at some time into 
the king’s hand (and thus into the Public Records), by the normal 
processes of minority, vacancy and succession, quite apart from the 
vicissitudes of political fortune.* 

In the first two columns, the castles are identified and arranged 
alphabetically, those whose active existence within the period 
remains in any doubt not being numbered. In the third and fourth 
columns, the status (as between royal and baronial) and lordship of 
the castles are listed, and their descent from 1154 to December 1214. 
The distinction between royal and baronial castles is based upon 
actual facts: thus in 1154 Devizes, which Stephen had taken from 
Roger, bishop of Salisbury, in 1139, is a royal castle, and Scarborough, 
previously appropriated from the royal demesne by William, count 
of Aumale, is a baronial castle. Castles held by the King of Scots 
and Welsh princes are distinguished from those of the Anglo-Norman 
baronage. The possession of castles by John as count of Mortain 
and carl of Gloucester before his accession is indicated only by 
footnotes, since his activities during Richard’s absence form a 
digression from the main political theme of this List and introduction 
in the relationship of baronial castles to the king in England. The 
normal and temporary possession of the castles of his vassals which 

? Gervase of Canterbury, Opera Historica (Rolls Series), ii. 414 ff. Cf. ibid. i. p. xxix 
and Knowles and Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, p. xv. 

* It is, however, salutary to note that baronial castles to which no contemporary 
written reference has been found include, for example, the important Warenne fortress 
of Castle Acre, and that the only contemporary reference found to another great 


Warenne castle at Conisborough is to its constable on a charter of 1174 X 1178 (Early 
Yorkshire Charters, viii. 114, NO. 71). 
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the king obtained by minorities, vacancies and changes in succession, 
is not held to alter the status of those castles, and is not indicated. 
Royal castles held by hereditary custody properly remain royal 
castles. Where no dates are given, no change in status or lordship 
is known: the date 1154 does not stand for the foundation of a castle 
or the beginning of a tenure, but merely as the /erminus a quo for this 
List. The descent of a castle is sometimes given by cross-reference 
to save space, but never when a change of status as between royal 
and baronial is involved. Also to save space, short confiscations of 
baronial castles by the Crown, ending in a restoration to the same 
lords, are not noticed in the third and fourth columns. All confisca- 
tions and appropriations, however, of whatever duration, and all 
demolitions of baronial castles by the Crown, are set down in the 
fifth and last column. Finally, it is to be noted that castles in Wales 
and the Marches were apt to change hands so frequently between 
Welsh and English that only the more long-term of such changes can 
be noted in the List, and that though castles passing into Welsh con- 
trol may sometimes have been demolished rather than maintained, in 
general the assertions of destruction by the Welsh chronicles are 
too sweeping and uncertain to be invariably listed. 

That this List cannot claim to be definitive needs no emphasis. 
In particular it may be expected that further study of charter evidence 
will add to the number of private castles. The present compiler 
would be very grateful for any additions and corrections. One 
other point remains. A bare list, such as the present one, cannot 
carry the weight of evidence upon which it is based. To present 
and argue that evidence, would require at least the kind of narrative- 
list or catalogue raisonné compiled by Mrs. Armitage for the eleventh 
century, or, in another context, by Professor Knowles and Mr. R. N. 
Hadcock in their Medieval Religious Houses. It is hoped to compile 
such a list, preferably for the Middle Ages as whole, at a later stage 
as part of a larger work. Meanwhile, the present list may serve as a 
preliminary contribution to the history of the English castle, and 
also to the feudal geography, and hence the political history, of the 
period which it covers. 


Public Record Office, London R. ALLEN Brown 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE LIST? 


Third column 


B = baronial 
R = royal 

S = Scottish 
W = Welsh 


1 For several references used in compiling the List, I am indebted to Lady Stenton, 
Professor Barraclough, and Mr. H. M. Colvin. 
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Final column 


C = confiscation, or the appropriation of a castle by the Crown by any means other 
than inheritance, marriage or escheat through failure of heirs." 

D = demolition 

R = rebuilt after demolition 


Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
1. Aber Dyfi* Cards. W = 1154-8 
B 1158-¢.1165 Clare carl 
Hertford 
W s¢.1165 on 
2. Abergavenny Mon. B_ 1154-? Rogerearl Here- C 1208-15 


ford and heirs* 
¢.1173-1208 Braose 


R 1208-15 
Aberteifi, see 
Cardigan 
3. Aberystwyth* Cards. Bs r1g8-¢.1163 Clare earl 
Hertford 
(Llanbadarn) W = .1163-1210 
R 1210 
4. Aldborough Yorks R 11§4-75 C 1205 on 
(Boroughbridge) B 1175-1205 Stuteville 
R 1205 on 
5. Alderton® Northants. B 1154-¢.1204 Malquenci 
(sub Warrenne) 
post 1204 on _— Briwerre 
(sub Warrenne) 
6. Allington Kent B 1154-75 Allington (su D 1175 
Ros) 
7. Almondbury Yorks B Lacy of Pontefract 
8. Alnwick* Northb. B Vesci D* 1213 R 
9. Alton Staffs B- Verdun 
10. Anstey Herts B- Anstey (seb Hon. Boul- 
ogne) 
11. Appleby Westm. S 11§4-7 C 1157 
B 1157-73 Moreville 1173-9 
R 1173-€.1179 1190-1203 
B_ ¢.1179-90 Valognes 
R 1190-1203 
B 12030n + Vipont 
12. Arundel Sus. B- 1154-76 Aubigny earl C 1176-90 
Sussex 
R 1176-90 
B  11900n Aubigny earl 
Sussex 
Bakewell’ Derby 


1 In the great majority of cases ‘ C’ in fact means confiscation, but in a period when 
often little is known of the circumstances, intention and motives of recorded actions, 
some qualification is necessary. 

* Ceredigion lordship; regained by Clare 1158; lost to Welsh 1158 * 1165. 

* The date of the death of Mahel of Hereford is uncertain (G.E.C. vi. 457). The 
Braose succession came via Bertha, sister to Mahel and wife of William de Braose 
senior (ibid.; D.N.B. vi. 229). 

* Ceredigion lordship. This castle was built by Clare ¢. 1158 and taken by Rhys ¢. 
1163. In 1210 Falkes de Bréauté refortified it for John, but the castle fell the same year. 

5 Mappa Mundi (loc. cit.) only: ¢f. V.C.H. Northamptonshire, ii. 403-4. 

* Mandate only (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 99; of. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 3436). 

7 Rot. Hundredorum only; the site is apparently of an ancient motte-and-bailey 
(V.C.H. Derbyshire, i. 376). The manor was granted to Ralph Gernun by Richard I 
or John (Farrer, Hons. and Knights Fees, i. 265; Books of Fees, i. 288, ii. 997). 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
. Bamburgh Northb. 11§4-57 > 11§7 on 
11§7 on 
. Banbury Oxon bishop of Lincoln > 1209-13 
. Barnard Castle Dur. Balliol > 1212-13 
. Barnstaple Dev. ¢.1158-1208 Braose! > 1208-15 
1208-15 
7. Basingwerk Flint 1157-66 
. Baynard’s Castle Lond. fitz Walter D ¢.1212 
. Bedford Beds 
. Belvoir Leics. Albini of Belvoir 
. Benefield Northants. Lisures 
. Bennington Herts 1154-¢.1193 Valognes D 1176 
6.1196 on fitz Walter 1212 
Benniworth® Lines 
- Berkeley Glos. Berkeley C ¢.1212 
. Berkhampstead Herts 11§4-1205 C 1213 on 
1205-13 fitz Peter earl 
Essex 
1213 on 
Birdsall see 
Mountferrant 
Bishops Castle 
see Lydbury 
North 
. Bishop’s bishop London D 1208 x 
Stortford 1213?R 
. Blaenllyfni 1154-? Roger earl Here- 
ford and heirs* 
¢.1173-1208 Braose 
1208 on Peter fitz Her- 
bert 


. Blechingley® 
. Bleddfa 


. Bolingbroke 


Clare earl Hertford 

Descent as for Richard’s 
Castle, g.v. 

1154-98 Roumare (some- 


time earl Lincoln) 
1198 on Blundeville earl 
Chester 
. Bolsover Derby C 1153 on 
Boroughbridge 
see Aldborough 
- Boughrood Rad. Gamages 
. Bourne Lincs Wake 


1 It appears that the castle of Barnstaple was included in that part of the honor of 
Barnstaple for which William de Braose senior fined in 1158 (Pipe Rolls, 2-4 Henry II, 
p. 183) as one of the co-heirs of Johel de Totnes (the other being Oliver de Traci, 
Dugdale, Baronage, i. 414, 621). Barnstaple appears among Braose lands in the King’s 
hand in 1209 (Pipe Roll, 11 Jobn. p. 91) and in 1215 Henry de Traci, who had received 
the Braose part of the honor as well as his own in 1213 (Ros. Litt. Claus. i. 137), was 
ordered to deliver the castle to Giles de Braose as the latter’s inheritance from William 
de Braose (Ro#. Litt. Pat. p. 157), ¢f., however, Rot. Hundredorum, i. 63. 

2 Built or refortified by Henry Il in 1157; destroyed by Welsh 1166. Mrs. Armitage 
(Early Norman Castles, p. 267) identified Basingwerk with Holywell (¢.v.) the joint site 
being Bryn y Castell, but ¢f. Royal Commission, Historical Monuments, Fiin/, p. 43; 
Lloyd, History of Wales, ii. 519. 

* The only reference found is inconclusive, to the constable de Beningwrd’ in 1216 
(Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 264). 


* Cf. note to Abergavenny. ® Mappa Mundi only. 
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Castle Co. 


33. Bowes Yorks 


34. Brackley Leics. 
35. Bramber Sus. 
36. Brancepeth Dur. 


37. Brandon War. 
38. Brecon Brec. 


(Aberhonddu) 
. Bredwardine 
. Bridgenorth 
. Bridgewater 
Brinklow* 
. Bristol 


. Bronllys 


. Brough 


. (New) Bucken- Norf. 
ham’ 


. Buckingham® Bucks 


. Builth 
(Llanfair) 
. Bungay 


. Bytham 


1 Cf. p. 256, n. 1 above. 


woe wren 


Status and Lordship 
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Comment 


1154-1203 hon. Rich- C 1203 on 
mond! 
1203 on 
1154-73 earl Leicester 
1154-1208 Braose 
1208-15 
1154-¢.1177 Bulmer* 
¢.11770n Neville 
Verdun 
1154-? Roger earl Here- C 1208-15 
ford and heirs? 
¢.1173-1208 Braose 
1208-15 
Baskerville (sub Port: 
Brecon Lordship)* 
1154-5 Mortimer 
I1§§ on 
¢.1200 on = Briwerre® 
1154-1201 Mowbray 
(sub earl Leicester) 
1z010n Stuteville 
1154-75 earl Gloucester 
1175 on 
Clifford (sub lordship 
Brecon 4.2.) 


D 1173 
C 1208—15 


11§4-7 
1157-73 Moreville 
1173-¢.1179 


C 1157 


1173-9 
1190-1203 


¢.1179-90 Valognes 
1190-1203 

1203 on Vipont 
Aubigny earl Sussex 


1154-64 Giffard earl 

Buckingham 
-Clare earl Hertford 

? —1208 Braose (sub Clare 
earl Hertford) 

1208-15 

1154-1208 Braose 

1208-15 

Bigod earl Norfolk 


C 1208-15 


C 1208-15 


C 1157-65 
D 1176 


11§4-¢.1180-9 counts 
Aumale® 


* See the pedigree of Bulmer, Early Yorkshire Charters, ii. 128. 


* Cf. note to Abergavenny. 


* Cf. Galbraith, Herefordshire Domesday (Pipe Roll Soc. n.s. 25), p. 113. 


* Built some time in or after 1200. 


* Almost certainly abandoned in this period. The only contemporary reference 


found is inconclusive (Gir. Camb. R.S. Opera, ii. 105). 


It is not mentioned among the 


Mowbray castles in 1173~4. Cf. Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I (Record Commission), p. 138. 
7 Rot. Hundredorum only, but archaeological evidence shows its existence in this period. 
® Mappa Mundi only. Probably abandoned during this period. The manor passed 
to William de Braose junior (/.¢. son to John’s favourite) as the maritagium of his wife, 


a daughter of the earl of Clare. 


* William le Gros, count of Aumale, d.s.p.m. 1179. The three husbands of his da. 
and 5. Hawise (d.1214) subsequently succeeded in her right, viz. (i) 1180-9, William de 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 


¢. 1180-9 on Colville 


(sub counts Aumale) 
. Cadbury 
. Caerleon? 11§4-71 
1171-5 
1175 on 
Bohun [er. earl Hereford 
1200] 


. Caldicot 


. Cambridge 

. (Great) Canfield 
. Canterbury 

. Cardiff 


Vere earl Oxford 


Glamorgan lordship, #.¢. 

1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter® 

1199-1214 

1214-15 Mandeville earl 
Essex and Glouces- 
ter 

1154-8 

1158-65 Clare earl Hert- 
ford 

1165-1200 

1200-15 

Carew 

Redvers earl Devon 

11§4-7 C 1157 on 

11§7 on 


wm we rer ward 


. Cardigan‘ 
(Aberteifi) 


3. Carew Pemb. 
. Carisbrooke I. of Wight 
. Carlisle Cumb. 


mrnwwrase ws 


. Carmarthen Carmarths. 
Carnwyllon 
see Llanelly 


. Carreghofa® Montgom. I1§4-€.1157? 


6.115 7-63 
1163-¢.1194 
6.1194-7 
1197-€.1212 
6.121215 


? 


Er eraene 


Castell Crug 
Eryr*® 
Castell Hu 
see Talybont 
. Castell Hywell’ / 1154-8 


1158 Clare earl Hertford 


1158 on 
Castle Acre® Warenne, i.¢. C 1157-64 
1154-7 William count of 


Boulogne 


Mandeville, earl of Essex (ii) 1190-5, William de Forz (iii) ¢.1195-1212, Baldwin de 
Béthune. By her second husband there was a son, William de Forz, who succeeded 
1214-41. (G.E.C. i. 353-5.) 

1 See the sole discovered reference on the Mise Roll of 11 John (Rot. de Liberate ac 
de Misis. . . . Record Commission, ed. Hardy, p. 120). 

* Taken by Henry 11 from lorwerth ap Owen in 1171 and held until 1175. 

* Including count John from 1189 in right of his first wife. 

* Ceredigion lordship. 5 Some of the dates given are presumptive. 

® This is the castrum Crukeri of Giraldus (Rolls Series, vi. 16). There is no certain 
evidence that it was ever in English (é.e. Braose) hands. 

? Ceredigion lordship. 

® No contemporary references have so far been found though the castle was certainly 
in existence in this period. 
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Co. Status and Lordship Comment 


1157-64 
1164 on earl Hamelin 
Plantagenet and heirs 
. Castle Carlton Lincs temp. Hen. Il on, Bar- 
dolf (swb Hay) 
. Castle Donning- Leics. Barons Halton/Lacy of C 1213-14 
ton Pontefract? 
. Castle Heding- Ess. Vere earl Oxford 
ham 
. Castlemorton*® Worcs. Foliot 
. Castle Rising Norf. B  Aubigny earl Sussex 
Castle Thorpe 
see Hanslope 
. Cause (in Salop Corbet 
Westbury) 
Cemais 
see Nevern 
. Chartley 11§4-¢.1170 Ferrers earl 
Derby (sub earl 
Chester) 
¢.11700n Beauchamp of 
Lammiarsh (sub earl 
Chester) 
. Chepstow earls Pembroke* C ¢.1170-1 
6.1210-13 
. Chester earl Chester C 1174-7 
. Chichester ' 1154-76 Aubigny earl C 1176 0n 
Sussex 
1176 on 
Dover® 
1154-¢.1164 
¢.1164-¢.1168 
¢.1168-¢.1212 
€.1212-¢.1213 
6.1213 on 
Redvers earl Devon 
de Waver (sub Stafford) 


. Chilham 
. Chirk 


. Christchurch Hants 
. Churchover* War. 
. Church Stretton Salop 
. Cilgerran’ Pemb. ¢.1154-65 Carew C ¢.1210-13 
1165-1204 
1204 on Marshal earl 

Pembroke 
Clare earl Hertford 
1154-5 Mortimer 
Clifford 
Lacy of Pontefract 
fitz Alan 


weer rrnr er ere 


. Clare Suff. 
. Cleobury Salop 
. Clifford Heref. 
. Clitheroe Lancs 
. Clun Salop 
. Colchester Ess. 


zRUoecre 


' Cf. Book of Fees, i. 175; Reg. Antiquissimum (Lincs Record Soc.), vi. 144-5, note. 

® Roger, constable of Chester, took the name of Lacy when he obtained the Lacy 
inheritance in 1195 (p. 255, n. 7 above). 

3 Rot. Hundredorum, only. * Clare 1154-76; Marshal 1189 on. 

§ After a long period in royal custody the castle and the honor of which it was the 
caput passed to Richard, natural son to King John, on his marriage to Rohese of 
Dover II in 1214. 

‘For the identification of the castellum de W averei of Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 3b with Church- 
over, see Warwickshire Place Names (Place Name Soc. 13) pp. 103-4; of. V.C.H. 
Warwickshire, i. 368, vi. 62-3. 

7 Emlyn lordship. C/. note to Emlyn. 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 

. Colwyn! Rad. ¢.1191-1208 Braose C 1208-15 
120815 
Warenne, i.e. 
1154-7 William count of C 1157-64 

Boulogne 
1157-64 
11640n earl Hamelin 

Plantagenet and heirs 


. Conisborough 


. Corte Dors. 


Corfham? Salop 11§4-5 


1155-75 Hugh de Per- 
riers 
1177 0n_ = Clifford 
Creake* Crech(e) Unidentified bishop of Ely ? 
Crek 
. Crickhowel Brec. Turberville (sub lordship 
Brecon q.v.) 
Mortimer* 
1154-? Cheney C ¢.1204-5 
? -1190 Murdac 
1190 on = de Diva 
I1§4-1210 
1210-13 earl Chester 
1213 on 


. Cymaron‘ Rad. 
. Deddington Oxon 


. Degannwy Carn. 


. Devizes 


. Dineirth® 1154-8 


1158-c.1165 Clare earl 
Hertford 


6.1165 on 
Dingestow* 


. Dinweilir’ 


€ 42 werdve 


1154-8 

1158-62 Clare earl Hert- 
ford 
1162 on 

1154-75 Reginald earl of 
Cornwall 

1175 on 


<€ wb 


. Dorchester Dors. 


z7r © 


. Dover Kent 


' Raised by William de Braose soon after 1191 (Lloyd, History of Wales, ii. $85). 

® Mappa Mundi only. 

5’ The castle of Crech(e) or Crek is mentioned in 1217, Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 122. 
There its association with Wisbech suggests that it pertained to the bishopric of Ely. 
It is there indexed as Creake, Norfolk, but neither North nor South Creake belonged to 
Ely. One of the Cambridgeshire Creeks may be a more likely identification (see Place 
Name Soc. Cambridgeshire, pp. 254-5). ‘The castle itself may well have been a product 
of the Baron’s Wars. 

* Probably C. ¢. 1179-81 (Eyton, Salop. iv. 205-6; of. Pipe Roll, 25 Henry II, p. 39; 
Pipe Roll, 28 Henry II, p. 11). Presumably taken or demolished by Welsh some time 
before 1195, when Roger Mortimer refortified it with royal aid (Brut_y Tywysogion, ed. 
Jones, p. 75; Pipe Roll, 7 Richard I, p. xxvii). 

5 Ceredigion lordship; regained by Clare 1158; lost to Welsh ¢. 1158-65. 

* After the Welsh attack on the unfinished castle in 1182 (Gir. Camb. Opera, vi. 51-3; 
Gesta, i. 288) there is no further evidence for the castle in this period. 

7 J. E. Lloyd, History Carmarthenshire, i. 142, left this castle unidentified. Mrs. 
Armitage, op. cit. p. 394, suggested Dinefor; Owen, Pembrokeshire, ii. 362 suggested 
Pencader; and Royal Commission, Historical Monuments, Carmarthenshire, no. 336, 
suggested the earthworks of Altt y Ferin in the parish of Llanegwad. The English 
army encamped at the place in 1159 (Brut_y Tywysogion ed. Jones, p. 61) and the castle 
was taken by Rhys in 1162 (Annales Cambriae, Rolls Series, p. 49). 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
. Downton Wilts bishop Winchester D 1155 R?! 
. Dudley Worcs. 1154-76 Paganell D 1176 
. Duffield Derby 1154-75 Ferrers earl D 1175 
Derby 
. Dunham Massey Ches. Masci (sub earl Chester) 
»2. Dunster Som. Muhun 
. Durham Dur. bishop Durham 
Dymock? Glos. 
4. Eardisley Heref. Baskerville (sub Lacy of 
Ewyas) 
. Eaton-Socon Beds B Beauchamp of Eton 
. Eccleshall Staffs bishop Coventry 
. Edeirneon* Merion. fitz Alan? 
. Egremont Cumb. Luci* 


. Ellesmere® Salop 11§4-77 C 6.1154 


1177-1203 (David ap 1203-4 
Owen) 1208 on 
1203-4 
1205-8 (Llewelyn) 
1208-on 
. Elmley Castle Worcs. Beauchamp of Elmley 
(sub bishop Worcs.) 
Ely* Cambs bishop of Ely 
. Emlyn’ Carmarths. ¢.1204 on Marshal earl C.1210—-13 
Pembroke 
English Bicknor Glos. Avenell 
Ewloe® Flint ¢.1211-13 
Ewyas Lacy® Heref. Lacy of Ewyas C 1210-15° 
(Longtown) 


' See p. 251 and n. 2 above. 


? The only discovered reference to this castle occurs in a charter of ¢. 1148 * 1154, 
printed in Cambridge Historical Journal, viii. 185, wherein Roger, earl of Hereford, grants 
it temporarily to William de Braose. 

* Mrs. Armitage suggested Rug, par. Corwen, as the identification of this castle 
(op. cit. p. 268), Eyton, Salop. xi. 47, suggested fitz Alan lordship. The only discovered 
references to it occur for 1160 (Pipe Roll, 6 Henry II, p. 26). 

“ At an uncertain date early in Henry’s reign, Reginald de Luci obtained Egremont 
by bis marriage to Amabil, co-heiress of William fitz Duncan. Richard his son died in 
15 Jobn, his widow subsequently marrying Thomas de Moulton (Pipe Rolls Cumb. 
Westm. and Durham, pp. \xii-lxiii; Patent Rolls 1216-25, p. 165). 

® See p. 250 and n. 7 above. Granted to David ap Owen in 1177; resumed, com- 
pensation being found for David’s widow and heir, in 1203-4; granted to Llewelyn on 
his marriage to the king’s daughter in 1205; resumed 1208. 

** Cherry Hill’; probably abandoned in this period. 

? Lloyd, History of Wales, ii. 726, n. 51, identified the Emlyn of this period with Cil- 
gerran; ¢f., however, Armitage, op. cit. pp. 281, 289, 394. The fact that the two castles are 
separately mentioned s.a. 1215 in the Brut_y Tywysogion (ed. Jones, p. 91) seems to dispose 
of Lloyd’s identification, while at or near both the present thirteenth-century castles 
there are earlier earthworks (Armitage, /oc. cit.; Royal Commission, Historical Monu- 
ments, Carmarthenshire, p. 220). Since the Brut states that it was the new castle in Emlyn 
that Llewelyn took as well as Cilgerran, the possibility arises that this, the first castle of 
Emlyn and to which there are no earlier references, was raised by William Marshal when 
he regained the Emlyn lordship and took Cilgerran castle in 1204 (Brat, p. 82). 

* Probably a new castle raised by John in 1211 and destroyed by the Welsh during 
the next two years (Rolls Series, Annales Monastici, iv. 399; Annales Cambriat, pp. 67-9; 
Brut y Tywysogion, ed. Jones, pp. 85, 86, 88). It is specifically mentioned on the Shrop- 
shire account for three years on the Pipe Roll, of 14 Jobm (p. 90, ef. p. 121). 

* There is no direct evidence to show if Ewyas suffered all or any of the confiscations 
of the Lacy castle of Ludlow, g.v., though it seems safe to assume its confiscation 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
115. Exeter Dev. 
116. Eye Suff. 


uz 


1154-7 William count of C 1157-98 
Boulogne 1205-8 
1157-98 1213 on 
1198-1213 duke of Lor- 
raine 
1213 on 
Faringdon' 
Farnham 
Fotheringay 
Framlingham 


bishop Winchester D 1155 R?® 
earl Huntingdon C 1212-15 
Bigod earl Norfolk C 1157-65 
Di175R 
Frampton 
Gelligaer 
(Twyn Castell) 
Gloucester 
Goodrich* 


Huntingfield 


Se wwewnzz wx 


1154-77 Monmouth? C¢.1210-13 
1177-1204? 
1204 on Marshal earl 

Pembroke 


wre m 


Goseford® 
Grimsby* 
Groby 


1154-76 earl Leicester D 1176 
Grosmont 


11§4-1201 C 1205 
1201-5 Hubert de Burgh 1208-15 
1205-8 Braose 

1208-15 


zr WAR 


. Guildford 
Gwerthrynion 
see Rhayader 
Haganet 
see Haughley 


between 1210 and 1215 (Eyton, op. cit. v. 262-3, Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 147). Evidently in 
this period the original motte-and-bailey castle of Ewyas (Lacy) at Ponthendre was 
abandoned in favour of the present stone castle of Ewyas three quarters of a mile higher 
up the river (Royal Commission, Historical Monuments, Herefordshire, i. 181-4; iii. 
lxii-lxiii). On the accounts of Lacy lands on the Pipe Rolls of 33 and 34 Henry II 
(pp. 134 and 214 respectively) a Novum Castrum is mentioned as well as the known Lacy 
castles of Ewyas and Weobley. It seems very likely that this is an early reference to the 
new stone castle of Ewyas. There are no further references to any Lacy ‘ Newcastle ’. 

1 Almost certainly abandoned in this period. (¢/. Rolls Series, Annales Monastici, ii. 
254). * Cf. p. 251, n. 2 above. 

* Appears possibly in royal control in 1196-7 (Pipe Roll, 9 Richard I, pp. xxiv, 194). 

* Prior to John’s grant of Goodrich to William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, in 1204 
(Rot. Chart. p. 124) its history is obscure. In or before 1144, Baderon of Monmouth 
and Rohese his wife granted the church of Goodrich castle to St. Florence at Saumur 
(Round, Calendar of Documents, no. 1142), which points to the castle’s pertaining to the 
lordship of Monmouth (Duncumb, History of Hereford, ed. }. H. Matthews, vii (ii). 76). 
It must, however, have come to the Crown before 1204. On the Pipe Rolls Goodrich 
first appears, in Crown hands, in 1177 (Pipe Roll, 23 Henry II, p. 56). This date may 
suggest confiscation as the result of the rebellion of 1173-4. Taken alone it might also 
suggest that Goodrich came from Gilbert Strongbow, carl of Pembroke, d. 1176, 
which in turn would give further point to John’s grant of it to William Marshal. Since 
Rohese, wife of Baderon (above) was a Clare (Round, Feudal England, opp. p. 473) 
Baderon and Clare lordship are perhaps not necessarily incompatible. 

* Mappa Mundi only. 

* The only references found, which refer to work upon a castle at Grimsby, are those 
of Pipe Roll, 2 Jobn, p. 64; Pipe Roll, 3 John, p. 18 and Rot. de Oblatiss . . . p. 107. 
Perhaps work was begun and abandoned. Cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 342b. 
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Castle 
. Halton 


. Hanley Castle? 
. Hanslope 


. Harbottle® 
. Harestan* 
(in Horsley) 


. Hastings® 


. Haughley* 
(Haganet) 
. Haverford 


LIST OF CASTLES, 1154-1216 


Co. 
Ches. 


Worcs. 
Bucks 


Northb. 
Derby 


Sus. 


z= 


ww wz 


Sraowxr oA 


Status and Lordship 


Barons Halton/Lacy of 
Pontefract! 

1207 on 

Mauduit (the Chamber- 
lain) 

¢.115§70n Umfraville 

1154-98 Burun 

1198—9 Sandiacre 

1199 on* 

1154-¢.1161 count of Eu 


¢.1161-1214 

1214-15 count of Eu 
1154-63 Henry of Essex 
1163-73 

fitz Tancard (swb earl 


269 


Comment 


C ¢.1161- 
1214° 


C 1163-73 


C 1210-13 


Pembroke) 
Montalt (sub earl Chester) 
1154-? Roger earl Here- 
ford and heirs 
¢.1173-1208 Braose 
1208-15 
¢.11900n Ros 
1154-5 Roger earl Here- 
ford 


1155 on 


. Hawarden 
. Hay’ (Tregelli) 


wo 


C 1208-15 


. Helmsley*® 
. Hereford 


Yorks 


C 1205 
Heref. 


C 1155 on 


oun 


. Hertford 

. Holdgate 
(Stanton Long) 

. Holywell® 

. Home Castle 


Herts 
Salop Herbert de Castello and 
heirs (Mauduit*) 

1210 0n earl Chester 

Descent as for Richard’s 
Castle q.v. 

Mowbray 

earl Chester 

Montbegon 

1154-74 earl Hunting- 

don 


Flint 
Worcs. 


Hood" 
. Hoseley™ 
. Hornby 
. Huntingdon 


Yorks 
Flint 
Lincs 

Hunts 


Sonuw om WFR 


D 1174 


See note to Castle Donnington. * A new castle begun in 1207. 

3 Built ¢. 1157 (Arch. Aeliana (4) xxii. 121, 135-6). 

* Acquired by King John from Peter de Sandiacre (Book of Fees,i. 151; Rot. Hundred- 
orum, ii. 287), who himself had succeeded Roger de Burun by inheritance in 1198 (Pipe 
Roll, 10 Richard I, p. 118). John began work on the castle in 1200 (Pipe Roll, 2 John, 
pp- 7, 8). 

§ From its first appearance in 1161 (Pipe Roll, 7 Henry II, p. 14) the castle of Hastings 
seems seldom to have been out of royal hands. John’s grant in 1214 was resumed the 
following year (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 116; of. Rot. Litt. Clams. i. 228). Cf. V.C.H. Sussex, 
ix. 1-2, 14; Round, Sussex Arch. Collections, \xxi. 100-1. 

* Escheated to the Crown on the disgrace of Henry of Essex in 1163; destroyed by 
the rebels in 1173. 

? Brecon lordship. C/. note to Abergavenny. 

® Built ¢. 1190 X 1200. 

* Not the family of Mauduit the Chamberlain of Hanslope. See Eyton, Shropshire, 
iv. 54-63. 

4 Raised in 1210 by earl Ranulf III (Brat y Tymysogion, ed. Jones, p. 84); relieved by 
King John in 1212 (Pipe Roll, 14 Jobn, p. 88). No further references. The site is 
Bryn y Castell; f. Owen, Pembrokeshire, ii. 62, and note to Basingwerk. 

4 The only reference found occurs in 1218, Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 3666. Probably an 
adulterine castle of 1215-17. 

12 Mentioned only in 1161 and 1162. 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 


. Inkberrow! Worcs. B 1174 X 11760n Marshal C ¢.1210-13 
[er. earl Pembroke 
1189] 
(sub bishop Hereford, sub 
bishop Worcs.) 
Glamorgan lordship i.e. 
1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter® 
1199-1214 
1214-15 earl Gloucester 
(Mandeville) 
. Kenilworth War. 1154-79 Clinton C 1179 on 
1179 on 
. Kidwelly Carmarths. de Londres 
. Kimbolton Hunts ¢.1185 on fitz Peter and 
Mandeville earls 
Essex 
. Kinardferry* Lincs 1174 Mowbray D 1174 
(in Axholme) 
Kingerby® Lincs Amundeville 
. Kington Heref. 1154-72 Port of Kington C 1172-1203 
1172-1203 1208-15 
1203-8 Braose 
1208-15 
. Kirkby-Kendal Westm. 1154-89 de Lancaster 
1189 on fitz Reinfrid 
. Kirkby-Malzeard Yorks 1154-76 Mowbray D 1176 
. Kirtling® Cambs Toni 


. Knaresborough Yorks 1154-8 C 1373-5 


1158-73 Morville 1205 on 
1173-5 
1175-1205 Stuteville 
1205 on 
1154-1208 Braose C 1208-15 
1208-15 
1154-¢.1182 Chandos C 1182-1207?" 
¢.1182-—1207 
1207 0n Erdington 
>. Knochin le Strange (sub fitz Alan®) 
Lampeter® 
(Pont Stephen) 
. Lancaster 


. Knepp 


3. Knighton’ 


1154-7 William count C 1157 0n 
Boulogne 


? Manor obtained from the bishop of Hereford by John Marshal, who may have 
built the castle (V.C.H. Worcestershire, iii. 421; Cal. Patent Rolls 1247-1258, pp. 259-60). 

? Including count John from 1189 in right of his first wife. 

® Founded by Geoffrey fitz Peter, V.C.H. Huntingdonshire, iii. 77. 

* An old site refortified in 1174. 

5 Probably an adulterine castle of 1215-17. 

* Only discovered reference 1219 (Curia Regis Rolls, viii. 148). 

? Knighton castle appears in royal hands on the Pipe Roll of 1182, and both Knighton 
and Norton castles on the rolls of 1191 and 1192, having escheated apparently from 
Chandos. In 1207 John granted both manors to Thomas de Erdington, who, early in 
the reign of Henry III, granted them in exchange to Mortimer. Presumably the castles 
went with the manors, though mandates following John’s charter to Erdington speak 
only of his custody of Knighton (¢f. Eyton, Shropshire, xi, 346-8; Cal. Charter Rolls, 
i. 229; Patent Rolls, i, 149; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 74b; Rot. Litt. Clams. i. 85). 

® See Eyton, op. cit. x. 369. ® See note to Mabwynion. 
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Castle 


. Laugharne 
. Launceston 


. Lavendon 


. Leicester 
. Lewes 


. Liddel 
. Lidgate 


. Lincoln 
Llanamddyfri 
see Llandovery 
. Llananno* 
(Timbei) 
Llanarmon 
see Yale 
Llanbadern 
see Swansea 
. Llandovery? 


. Llanelly 
(Carnwyllion) 


Llanfair 


see Builth 
. Llangenydd* 


. Llanrhystyd® 


. Llanstephen 


. Liantilio 


. Llawhaden 
. London, 
Tower of 


Co. 


Carmarths. 


Cornw. 


Bucks 


Leics. 
Sus. 


Carmarths. 


Carmarths. 


Carmarths. 


Mon. 


Status and Lordship 
1157 on! 
de Brian 
1154-75 earl Cornwall 
1175 on 
1154-¢. 1184 Bidun 
¢.1184 0n Clinton 
1154-76 earl Leicester 
Warenne, i.e. 
1154-7 William count 
Boulogne 
1157-64 
1164 on earl Hamelin 
Plantagenet and hcirs 
Stuteville 
Hastings (sub abbot 
Bury) 


Comment 


D 1176 


C 1157-64 


¢.1158—62 Clifford 
1162 on 
de Londres (sub Gower 
lordship; see Swan- 
sea) 


Gower lordship, #.¢. 
1154-1203 Newburgh C 1203 
earl Warwick 1208-15 
1203-8 Braose 
1208-15 
1154-8 
1158-¢.1165 Clare earl 
Hertford 
¢.1165 on 
1154-8 
1158 on 
11§4-1201 
1201-5 Hubert de Burgh 
1205-8 Braose 
1208-15 
bishop St David 


Camville 
C 1205 
1208-15 


1 Held also by count John 1189-94 by gift of Richard I. 

? This castle only appears in English, apparently royal, hands in 1195-6 (Pipe Ro//, 
7 Richard I, p. 244; Pipe Roll, 8 Richard I, p. 42). For its identification see Armitage, 
op. cit. pp. 293-4, and Royal Commission, Historical Monuments, Radnor, no. 228. 

* The Canterbochan, etc., of the Pipe Rolls. Regained by Walter Clifford ¢. 1158 


and lost in 1162. 


* Little is known of this castle which may have been held by a mesne lord. 
* Ceredigion lordship. 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
’. Long Buckby Northants. B = Quenci (sub Chokes) 
Longtown 
(see Ewyas Lacy) 
. Loughor Glam. de Vilers (sub Gower 
lordship; see Swan- 


sea) 
. Ludgershall Wilts 


. Ludlow Salop 


wz 


Lacy of Ewyas C 1177-91 
1197-1208 
1210-15 


. Lydbury North Salop bishop Hereford C 1208-13 


. Lydford* 


. Lyonshall d’Evreux® (sub Lacy of 


Ewyas) 

1154-8 

1158-¢.1165 Clare earl 
Hertford 

¢.1165 on 

1154-1216 

1154-1213 Vesci 

Gresle 

de Barri 


. Mabwynion* 


. Malmesbury® Wilts 
. Malton Yorks 
. Manchester Lancs 
. Manorbier Pemb. 
. Marlborough Wilts 
. Mathrafal’ Montgom. 
Maud’s Castle 
see Pain’s 
Castle 
. Middleham® heirs of Ribald, brother 
of earl Alan of Rich- 
mond (sub Hon. 
Richmond) 
. Middleton Oxon Camville 
Stoney 
Milton® Oxon Unidentified 
Miserden Glos. Musard?® 


weePeowenre CH Cre 


¢.1210-12 Vipont 


Held also by count John 1189-94 by gift of Richard I. 

* No references have been found earlier than 1195, when the work of ‘a strong 
house for the king’s prisoners ” may conceivably represent the building of the present 
small keep (Pipe Roll, 7 Richard I, pp. xxvi, 126, 132). 

° Pipe Roll, 34 Henry Il, p. 214, refers to two castles of John d’Evreux. The second 
has not been identified. 

* Ceredigion lordship. Identification uncertain: see Owen, Pembrokeshire, ii. 
492, 494. 

5 Of little importance, and demolished in 1216 when John granted the site to the 
monks of Malmesbury (Rot. Chart. p. 222; Rot. Hundredorum, ii. 230). 

* Granted to count John in 1174 by Henry II (Ges#a, i. 78). Held also by him 
1189-94 by gift of Richard I. 

? Fortified by Robert de Vipont ¢. 1210; demolished in 1212 (Brut_y Tywysogion, ed. 
Jones, p- 86). 

® The site of this castle was probably changed to the present one in this period 
(V.C.H. Yorkshire N.R., i. 251). For its lords see Early Yorkshire Charters, v. 297 ff. 

® The Mappa Mundi lists under Oxfordshire both Mideltune and Medelintuna, One of 
these must refer to Middleton Stoney (q.v.) to which there are contemporary references. 
The other is presumably to be sought among the Miltons. At Ascot-under-W ychwood 
(V.C.H. ii. 321-2)}—and possibly at Shipton-under-W ychwood (ibid. pp. 346-7)—close 
to Milton-under-W ychwood, there is a site of a castle. 

1© No contemporary references, but ¢f. Gesta Stephani (Nelson, ed. Potter) p. 123; 
Patent Rolls, 1223-1232, p. 346; Close Rolls, 1227-1231, p. 359. 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
. Mitford Northb. Bertram 
Mixbury? Oxon St. Valery 
. Mold Ches. 1154-99 Montalt (sub 
earl Chester) 
1199 on 
. Monmouth Mon. fitz Baderon 
Montacute? Som. 
. Montfichet Lond. Montfichet 
. Montgomery Montgom. 1154-1207 Bollers 
1207-15 Courtenay*® 
. Moretoin* Unidentified 
. Moreton Corbet Salop Toret 
o1. Morbull® Lancs 1154-89 de Lancaster? 
1189 on fitz Reinfrid 
. Morpeth Northb. Merlay 
. Moulton® Lincs Moulton 
»4. Mountferrant Yorks 1154-¢.1173 Fossard (sub D ¢.1173 
in Birdsall honor Mortain) 
. Mountsorrel Leics. 1154-74 earl Leicester C 1174-1215 
1174-1215 
Nanhyfer 
see Nevern 
. Narberth Pemb. Perrott 
. Neath Glam. ? Glamorgan lordship, #.¢. 
1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter® 
1199-1214 
1214-15 Mandeville earl 
Essex and Glouces- 
ter 
208. Nevern Pemb. B sfitz Martin® 


1 Probably abandoned in this period. The manor was granted to Oseney Abbey by 
Thomas de St. Valery in 1213. See Cartulary of Oseney Abbey (Oxford Hist. Soc., ed. 
H. E. Salter), v. 387-8, 391, 396-7, 400. 

? Almost certainly abandoned in this period. 

* After his death the castle passed to Thomas de Erdington in 1215 and to Gwen- 
wynwyn of Powis in 1216 (Eyton, Shropshire, xi. 128 ff.). 

* The reference (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 199) to this castle itself suggests either Shropshire 
or Staffordshire, both then in the hands of Thomas de Erdington, as a probable county 
for it. It cannot be Moreton Corbet (¢.v.) which is separately mentioned in the same 
writ. No castle is known to have existed at Moreton or Moreton Say in Shropshire 
nor at Moreton, Staffordshire. The Foliot castle at Castlemorton in Worcestershire 
does not, in this context, seem a likely identification. 

5 A name now lost; see Farrer, Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early Charters, p. 258, 0. 1. 

* The only precise reference found to a castle at Moulton occurs in a notification of 
1217 to the sherriff of Norfolk and Suffolk that the castrum de Muleton’ and the lands of 
Thomas de Moulton (then a rebel) have been put in the custody of William d’Aubigny 
(Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 3136. For Thomas’s fief in Suffolk, held of the honor of Lancaster, 
see Book of Fees, i. 223, 227, $97). There is also reference to an unspecified castle of 
Thomas de Moulton in 1216 (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 1646). When his lands were restored 
later in 1217, however, Moulton is described only as the domus of Thomas de Moulton 
(Patent Rolls 1216-1225, p. 85). Possibly the place owed the degree of fortification which 
brought it the the title of castle in 1216/17 to the civil war of these years. 

7 At some stage, probably before this period begins, the Granville lordship of Neath 
as vassals of the lords of Glamorgan lapsed, and Neath reverted to the overlord (Nicholl, 
Normans in Glamorgan . . . pp. 16-17). 

® Including count John from 1189 in right of his first wife. 


* Cemais lordship. Taken and held by Welsh ¢. 1191-96. C/. note to Newport, 
Pemb. 


VOL. LXXIV-——NO. CCXCI 





Castle 
. Newark 


. Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne 
. Newcastle- 
under-Lyme 
. Newcastle 


(Bridgend) 


Newcastle? 
. Newport 


. Newport 

. Norham 

. Northallerton® 
. Northampton 
. Norton* 


. Norwich 


. Nottingham 
. Odiham 
. Okehampton 


23. Ongar 


224. Orford 
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Co. 
Notts B 
Northb. S 
R 
R! 


Staffs 


Glam. 


Heref. 
Mon. 


Pemb. 
Northb. 
Yorks 
Northants. 
Rad. 


Norf. 


Notts 
Hants 
Dev. 


Ess. 


Suff. 


Status and Lordship 


bishop Linc. 
1154-7 
11§7 on 


Glamorgan lordship, i.e. 

1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter® 

1199-1214 

1214-15 Mandeville earl 
Essex and Glouces- 
ter 

Lacy 

Glamorgan lordship, i.e. 

1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter® 

1199-1214 

1214-15 Mandeville earl 
Essex and Glouces- 
ter 

¢.1195 on fitz Martin* 

bishop Durham 

1173-4 bishop Durham 


1154-¢.1182 Chandos 

¢.1182-1207 

1207 on Erdington 

1154-7 William count 
Boulogne 

1157 on 


1207 on® 

1154-73 d’Avranches® 
€.1173 on Courtney® 
11§4-1204 Luci!® 
1204-14 

1214 on de Rivers? 
1166 on™ 


! Granted to Rannulf earl of Chester in 1216 (Rot. Chart. p. 2160). 
* Including count John from 1189 in right of his first wife. 


April 


Comment 
C 1209-13 
C 1157 on 


C 1153 on 


C 1174-89 

D 1176 

C 1154 0n 

C 1182-1207 2* 


C 1157 on 


C 1153 on 


C 1194 


* See note to Ewyas Lacy. 
* Built by William fitz Martin ¢. 1195 and thenceforward replaced Nevern as the 
caput of his lordship of Cemais. 
5 Probably raised or refortified on the occasion of the rebellion of 1173-4. 
® See note to Knighton. 
? Granted also to count John in 1174 by Henry II (Geséa, i. 78). 
* A new castle begun in 1207. 
® Held successively in right of Maud d’Avranches (d. 1173) by her husbands (i) 
William de Courcy (d. by 1162) and (ii) Robert ‘ fitz Ede’, natural son to Henry I 
(d. 1172). Maud, the daughter of the latter marriage, was given in marriage by Henry 
Il to Reginald de Courtney (see G.E.C. iv. 317 and xi. appendix D, 108-9). 
1° It seems clear that after the death of Herbert, grandson of Richard de Luci (d 1179), 
Ongar itself passed to Godfrey de Luci, bishop of Winchester, uncle to Herbert. 
Bishop Godfrey died in 1204. In 1214 Richard de Rivers fined for the marriage of 
Maud de Luci, domina de Angria, and obtained the castle and town. Between 1204 and 
1214 Ongar was in Crown hands, though by what right is less clear (see Round, Essex 
Arch, Transactions (n.s.) vii, and Genealogist, xv; Pipe Roll, 6 Richard I, p. xxii. Cf. 
Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 39; Pipe Roll, 13 Jobn, p. 130. Cf. also Rot. Curiae Regis, i. 351). 
1 A new castle begun in 1166. 
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Castle 


. Oswestry 

. Oversleyford 
(Ullerwood) 

. Overton! 


. Oxford 
. Oystermouth 


. Pain’s Castle* 


. Peak (Castleton) 
. Pembroke 


Pencader ?* 
. Pencelli® 


. Pevensey 


. Pickering 
. Pleshey 

. Plympton 
. Pontefract 
. Porchester 
. Prestatyn 
° Prudhoe 


. Pulford 


. Pulverbatch 


. Radnor 


1 The date at which Roger de Powis had livery of Overton is uncertain. 
suggested 1171 for Whittington which he received with it (Sa/op. xi. 32). 


and n. 7 above. 


A LIST 


Co. 
Salop 
Ches. 


Flint 


Oxon 
Glam. 


Rad. 


Derby 


Pemb. 


Carmarths 


Brec. 


Yorks 
Ess. 
Dev. 

Yorks 


Hants 


Flint 


Northb. 


Ches. 


Salop 


Rad. 


OF CASTLES, 


B 
R 


11§4-1216 


Status and Lordship 


fitz Alan 
Masci (sub earl Chester) 


11§4-¢.1171 

¢.1171 0n de Powis 

Gower lordship, i.e. 

1154-1203 Newburgh 
earl Warwick 

1203-8 Braose 

1208-15 

¢.1191-1208 Braose 

1208-15 


earls Pembroke? 


1154~? Roger earl Here- 
ford and heirs 

¢.1173-1208 Braose 

1208-15 

1154-7 William count 
Boulogne 

11§7 on 


Mandeville earl Essex 
Redvers earl Devon 
Lacy of Pontefract 


1154-¢.1174 Mauduit 

¢.1174 on 

1154-67 Bamnastre (sub 
earl Chester) 

1167 on 

Umfraville 

Barons Pulford (sub earl 
Chester) 

1154-¢.1193 de Pulver- 
batch? 

¢.1196 on Kilpec’ 

Braose 

1208-15 


275 


Comment 


C ¢.1154 on 


C 1203 
1208-15 


C 1208-15 
C 1153 on 
C ¢.1170-1 


€.1210-13 


C 1208-15 


C 1157 on 


D 1158 R® 
C 1204 


C 1195-9 
1213 on 


C ¢.1174 on 


C 1208-15 


Eyton 
Cf. p. 250, 


* The contemporary castle was built by William de Braose in or after 1191 (Lloyd, 
History of Wales, ii. 585). 

* Clare 1154-76; Marshal 1189 on. 

* See note to Dinweilir. 

5 That this castle followed the same descent as Brecon, 4.v., is conjectural. Its early 
history is obscure and only Braose lordship can be deduced with some certainty from 
the one discovered reference to it (Brut_y Tywysogion, ed. Jones, p. 90). 

® See p. 251 and n. 10 above. 

7 Held during much of the period 1154-93 by Herbert de Castello (d. ¢.1190) in 
right of his wife Emma de Pulverbatch (d. ¢.1193). John de Kilpec fined for the 
barony in 1193 but does not seem to have obtained it until 1196. After his death ¢. 
1205 the castle was in royal hands during the long minority of his heir Hugh (Eyton, 
Salop. vi. 189 ff.). Both barony and castle seem to have been decayed (Pipe Roll, 7 
Richard I, p. 111). 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
245. Rayleigh! Ess. 1154-63 Henry of Essex C 1163 on! 
1163 on! 
246. Reigate Sur. Warenne, i.¢. 
1154-7 William count C 1157-64 
Boulogne 
1157-64 
1164 on earl Hamelin 
Plantagenet and heirs 
6.1177-95 ? 
¢.1195 on Mortimer 
1154-7 
1157-67 
1167-1211 
1211-13 
1213 on 
. Rhymney* Mon. Glamorgan lordship 
(Wentloog) i.e. 
1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter‘ 
1199-1214 
1214-15 Mandeville earl 
Essex and Glouces- 
ter 
. Richard’s Castle 1154-¢.1185 Osbern fitz 
Hugh 
¢.1185-90 Hugh de Say I 
1190-¢.1196 Hugh de 
Say Il 
1197-1204 Hugh de 
Ferrers 
1210 0n Robert Morti- 
mer 
. Richmond Yorks 1154-71 earl Richmond C 1171 on 
1171 on 


7. Rhayader® Rad. 


. Rhuddlan Flint 


2xnerane ox 


. Rochester Kent 
. Rockingham Northants. 
. Rodbaston® Statis 1154-70 Croc C ante 1215 
1170-94 de Broc 
1194 0n des Loges 
Rug see Edeir- 
neon 
. Ruthin B sfitz Alan 
. Saffron Walden iss. B 1154-8 Mandeville earl D 1158 
Essex 
7. St. Briavel’s B 1154-5 Roger earl Here- C 1155 on 
ford 
R 11§5 on 


1 Probably disused as a castle soon after its escheat to the Crown on the disgrace of 
Henry of Essex. 

2 If Rhayader, reported to have been built by the lord Rhys in 1177 (Brut_y Tywysogion, 
ed. Jones, p. 72), may be identified with the ‘ castle of Gwerthrynion ’ (ébid. p. 81) of 
which commot it was the chief place (Owen, Pembrokeshire, i. 202-3), then at some time 
before 1202, and probably in 1195, it passed into the hands of Mortimer (Brat, ut supra, 
75, 81). 

* For a possible site see Armitage, op. cit. p. 297 and note. The only discovered 
reference to the castle occurs in Pipe Roll, 31 Henry II, p. 6). 

* Including count John from 1189 in right of his first wife. 

5 The castle pertained to the hereditary forestership of Cannock; for the descent see 
William Salt. Soc. 1923, p. 29. 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
258. St. Clears! Carmarths. ? -1208 Braose C 1208-15 
1208-15 
259. St. Michael’s Cornw. 1194 Pomeroy 
Mount? 
260. Salisbury Wilts 
261. Saltwood Kent 1154-63 Henry of Essex C 1163-75 
(sub archb. Canter- D 1175 
bury 
1163-75 
Yorks Warenne /.¢. 
1154-7 William count of C 1157-64 
Boulogne 
1157-64 
1164 on Earl Hamelin 
Plantagenet and heirs 
. Sauvey® Leics. 1211 on 
. Scarborough Yorks 1154-5 count Aumale C 1155 on 
11§5 on 
. Sheffield Yorks 1154-1200 Luvetot 
(honor Hallamshire) 
12000n Furnival (honor 
Hallamshire) 
. Sherborne* 1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter* 
1199 on 
267. Shrawardine 
. Skelton Brus 
269. Skenfrith I1§4-1201 C 1205 
1201-5 Hubert de Burgh 1208-15 
1205-8 Braose 
1208-15 
270. Skipsea Yorks counts Aumale*® 
271. Skipton-in- Yorks 1154-87 Rumilly’ 
Craven 1187 on counts Aumale* 
272. Sleaford Lincs bishop Lincoln C 1209-13 
273. Snodhill Heref. Chandos 
(Peterchurch) 
274. Southampton Hants 


1 In Welsh hands 1189-95. 

* In 1194 Henry de Pomeroy is stated to have seized the mount, expelled the monks 
and fortified it against the royal government. It was surrendered to Hubert Walter 
the same year (Hoveden, iii. 237-8; of. Pipe Roll, 6 John, p. 40), the site then reverting 
to the monks. The degree of fortification thereafter maintained is uncertain. 

* Built apparently in 1211 by King John who obtained the ‘ wood of Sauvey ’ about 
this time (Pipe Roll, 13 John , p. 84; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 1496). 

* Sherborne, seized by Stephen from Roger bishop of Salisbury in 1139, is sometimes 
considered to have been thereafter held for two centuries continuously by the Crown 
(e.g. Hutchins, History of Dorset (3rd edn.) iv. 266-8). But there is evidence that under 
Stephen the castle passed into the power of the earl of Gloucester (Rolls Series, Sarum 
Charters and Documents, pp. 32-3, charter misdated), and on the Pipe Rolls it does not 
appear in royal hands until 1191-2 (Pipe Rolls, 3, 4 Richard I, pp. 281, 295), to which it 
passed presumably by confiscation from John as earl of Gloucester. It appears regularly 
in royal hands in John’s reign and does not seem to have passed with the honor of 
Gloucester to Mandeville in 1214. 

5 The status of Shrawardine in this period is puzzling. See Eyton, Sa/op. x. 95-7, 
and ¢f. also Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 476. 

* See note to Bytham. 

* Held until his death in 1178 by Alexander fitz Gerald in right of his wife Alice de 
Rumilly, d. 1187 (Early Yorkshire Charters, vii. 12). 
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Castle 
. Sowerby! 


. Stafford*® 
Stamford 


° Staplet« nn 


. Stockport 


. Stoke Courcy 


Striguil 
see Chepstow 
. Swansea 


. Swineshead 
Talacharn 
see Laugharne 
. Talybont 


. Tamworth 
Taunton 
Tenby 


. Thetford* 
Thirsk 
Tickhill 
Timbei 

see Llananno 

. Tintagel’ 
Tonbridge 

. Tonge 


Topcliffe 
Totnes 


Co. 
Cumb. 


Staffs 


Lincs 


Heref. 


Ches. 


Som. 


Lincs 


Glam. 


Staffs 
Som. 
Pemb. 


Norf. 


Yorks 
Yorks 


R 


Status and Lordship 


11$4-7 
11§7-1214 
12140n Ros 


1154-5 
1155-1204 Humez 
1204-§ 
1205 on 
Surrey 
Descent as for Richard’s 
Castle, q.v. 
5.a. 1173 Geoffrey de 
Constentin® 
de Stockport® 
1154-94 Curci 
1197 0n Warin fitz 
Gerald 


Warenne earl 


Gower lordship, i.e. 
1154-1203 Newburgh 
ear] Warwick 
1203-8 Braose 

1208-15 
Gresle 


de Vilers (sub Gower 
lordship; see Swan- 
sea) 

Marmion 

bishop Winchester 

earls Pembroke® 


1154-7 Bigod earl Nor- 
folk 

11§7-73 

1154-76 Mowbray 

11§4-1214 

1214 on count Eu 


Clare earl Hertford (sub 
archb. Canterbury) 

fitz Bernard (sub Port of 
Basing) 

Percy 

1154-1205 Nonant 

1205-8 Braose 

1208-15 


April 


Comment 
C 1157-1214 


C 1153 on 
C 1204-5 


C 1203 
1208-15 


D 1156 R?* 
C ¢.1170-1 

€.1210-13 
C 1157-73 
D 1173 


D 1176 
C 11593-1214 


C 1208-15 


? Probably abandoned during the period and before the grant of the manor to Robert 


de Ros in 1214. 


? Apart from the gaol the castle may have fallen into disuse in this period. 


* The early history of Stockport is obscure (¢f. Ormerod, Cheshire, ed. Helsby, iii. 
788-90). Geoffrey de Constentin is given as its lord, and a rebel, in the sole discovered 
reference to the castle (Gesta, i. 48). Farrer gives 1188-1204 as the dates of Robert de 
Stockport, ancestor of the later barons of Stockport (Lancashire Pipe Rolls . . . , Index). 

* Cf. p. 251 and n. 2 above. * Clare 1154-76; Marshal 1189 on. 

® See p. 251 and n. 9 above. * Mappa Mundi only. 
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A LIST OF CASTLES, 1154-1216 


Co. 


Comw. 


Status and Lordship 


Valtort 


279 


Comment 


. Trowbridge 
. Tutbury 


Som. 


Bohun (ss earl Salisbury) 
Staffs 


1154-75 Ferrers carl 
Derby 

ante 1208-9 bishop Dur- 
ham 

1154-74 

11740n earls Pem- 
broke? 


D 1175 


. Tweedmouth! Dur. 


. Usk Mon. 


C ¢.1210-13 


. Wallingford 
. Walton 


Berks 


C ante 1154 on 
Suff. 


C 1157-76 
D 1176 


1154-7 Bigod earl Nor- 
folk 

1157-76 

1154-99 earls Glouces- 
ter? 

1199-1214 

1214-15 Mandeville earl 
Essex and Glouces- 
ter 

1154-7]* 

1158-1200 

1200 0n Ros 

11$4-7 

11570n Roger fitz Rich- 
ard and heirs 

Newburgh, earl Wawick 


. Wareham 


. Wark upon 
Tweed 


Northb. C 1157-1200 


. Warkworth Northb. 


C 1157 


. Warwick 
Waytemore, see 
Bishop’s Stort- 
ford 
W averei, see 
Churchover 
Welbourne Lincs B 
Welshpool® Montgom. W 
(Trallwng R 
Liewelyn) Ww 
Wem* Salop B 
309. Weobley’ Heref. B 
310. West Derby Lancs R 
311. Weston Turville Bucks B 


War. 


306. 
307. 


Bayeux 
1154-96 
1196-8 
1198 on 
Pantulf 


Lacy of Ewyas 


308. 


C 1210-13’ 


1154-74 Turville (se D 1174 
earl Leicester) 


[Wheldrake*® Malebisse] 


Yorks B 


Built by Philip of Poitou bishop of Durham (d. 1208) and demolished by the 
terms of King John’s treaty with the King of Scots in 1209 (Chronmica de Lanercost, 
Bannatyne Club, 1839, i. 4-5, 7; Cronica de Mailros, Bannatyne Club, 1835, p. 108). 
John himself had spent considerable sums upon the castle (Pipe Roll, 13 John, pp. 38-9). 

* Clare 1154-76; Marshal 1189 on. 

3 Including count John from 1189 in right of his first wife. 


* Wark had been demolished by the Scots in 1138. Henry II refortified it, and the 
castle remained royal until its alienation to Robert de Ros at an uncertain date. See 
County History Northumberland, xi. 42, 47-8; Early Yorkshire Charters, x. 145; of. p. 251. 
and n. 8 above. 

* For the site of this precursor of Powys Castle see Royal Commission, Historical 
Monuments, Montgomeryshire, p. 182 and Armitage, p. 265. The castle may also have 
been in royal hands in 1213 (Rot. Litt. Claus i. 140). * Rot. Hundredorum only. 

7? There is no evidence to show if Weobley suffered all or any of the confiscations of 
the Lacy castle of Ludlow (¢4.v.), though it seems safe to assume confiscation from 1210- 
13; of. note to Ewyas Lacy. 

® ‘The licence to fortify this castle, granted in 1199, was withdrawn before completion 
see Hoveden, iv. 117; P.R.O., Chancery Miscellanea, 11/1. 
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Castle Co. Status and Lordship Comment 
. Whitchurch Salop Bs fitz Ranulf or Warenne! 


(sub Warenne earl 


Surrey) 
Whitecastle 


see Llantilio 


. Whittington Salop 11§4-¢.1171" 


¢.1171-1204 de Powis 
1204 on fitz Warin 
Whitwick*® Leics. 
. Whorlton Yorks Meinil 


. Wigmore Heref. Mortimer C 115 5-anle 


1181 


1191-4 
. Wilton® Heref. 


. Winchester Hants 
. Windsor Berks 
. Wisbech Cambs bishop Ely 
o. Wiston Pemb. Wise 

. Wolvesey Hants bishop Winchester D 1155 R? 
. Worcester Worcs. 
. Wrexham’ Denb. earl Chester? 
. Yale® Denb. v 11§4-7 

(Llanarmon) 


Longchamp 


, 1208-13 


I211-¢.1213 

. Yelden Beds Trailly (sub earl Glouces- 
ter) 

. York® Yorks 

. Ystrad Meurig’® Cards. Vs -1154-8 


1158-¢.1165 Clare earl 
Hertford 
6.1165 on 


1 See Eyton, Sa/op. x. 14 ff. 

? What right Geoffrey de Vere had in the castle at this time is not clear (¢f. Eyton, 
Salop. xi. 30; Pipe Roll, 12 Henry Il, p. 59 etc.) Cf. also p. 250 and n. 7 above. 

3 In this period the fortifications of this former castle seem to have been neglected 
(cf. Rot. de Oblatis . . . , p. 226; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 48; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 13; Stenton, 
English Feudalism, p. 287). 

* The castle must have been restored before 1181 (Eyton, Shropshire, iv. 205), and 
probably before the date of the Herefordshire Domesday, i. ¢. 1160 X 1170 (Pipe Roll 
Soc., 1.8. 25, pp. xv, 12, 36). 

® Henry II granted the manor to Hugh de Longchamp immediately after his accession 
(Herefordshire Domesday, loc. cit., p. 125). For the castle see Royal Commission, Historical 
Monuments, Hereford, i. 29). ® See n. 2, p. 251 above. 

7 Wrexham was disputed between the earls of Chester and the princes of Powis and is 
mentioned only in 1161 and 1162 (Arch. Camb. V1, vii. 2-3; Pipe Roll, 7 Henry II, 
p. 35; Pipe Roll, 8 Henry I, p. 20). 

® The castle built by Owen Gwynedd in 1149 was destroyed in 1157 by lorwerth 
Goch ap Meredyth. No more is heard of Yale until John refortified it in 1211 (Pipe 
Roll, 14 John, pp. 88, 90). For the site see Armitage, op. cit. pp. 271-2. 

® No direct evidence for the existence of the Conqueror’s second castle at York, the 
Baile Hill, has been found in this period, unless Hoveden’s statement of Longchamp’s 
restoration of a castle in veteri castellario (iii. 3.4, 5.4. 1190) is a reference to it, which seems 
unlikely (cf. Armitage, op. cit. p. 245) Mrs. Armitage’s evidence for the existence of the 
castle in the fourteenth century, however, (ibid. pp. 248-9) certainly suggests that the 
site remained at least defensible, and suggests further that lordship of the archbishop of 
York may perhaps account for the lack of evidence upon the Public Records in this 
period. (Cf. also Drake, History of York, p. 571). 


© Ceredigion lordship; regained from Welsh 1158 and lost again between 1158 and 
1165. 
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Reviews of Books 


Histoire générale des sciences. Tome i: La science antique et médiévale (des 
origines 2 1450). Publiee sous la direction de RENE Taron. (Paris : 
Presses Universitaires, 1957.) 


WHEN its three volumes are completed this work will be the most ambitious 
general history of science so far undertaken in any language. Although 
an appeal to include the history of science and of technology in the study 
of the history of civilization was made by Francis Bacon and backed up 
vigorously by Voltaire and the encyclopaedists and by Auguste Comte 
and the positivist school (and by their critics, such as William Whewell), 
and although the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries produced some 
remarkable scholarship in this field, it is only in the present century that 
the study of the history of science has begun to make its way as a recog- 
nized academic discipline, with its own journals, organization, and uni- 
versity posts. But lost time is being rapidly made up, and the rate at 
which monographic studies and edited texts now appear is becoming 
formidable. The effect is made even more daunting by the special 
character of the subject. Although the results of scientific inquiry are 
to a large extent impersonal, timeless, universally communicable, and 
cumulative, they were obtained by particular men sharing in the conditions 
of life, opportunities, and much of the ‘ world picture’ of a particular 
society at a particular time. It is not enough for an historian of science 
to study only the ‘ vertical’ history of scientific problems as successive 
generations have dealt with them. He must certainly know the history 
of the transmission of scientific knowledge, for, as in other disciplines 
whose existence depends on a large content of ideas, theories and tech- 
niques, used, revised or rejected by successive generations, this provides 
the basic documents. He must certainly also know what the problems 
are scientifically. But the history of scientific inquiry cannot be under- 
stood, any more than any other aspect of history, in isolation from the 
other events as lived by the men and institutions of a period. As every 
historiam of science knows, problems as presented and explanations as 
offered in scientific documents of the past are more often than not made 
intelligible to us only by asking what their author thought he was doing, 
what questions he was asking, what he saw as a problem, how he con- 
ceived the method of finding a solution, and what he regarded as a satis- 
factory solution. These questions can be answered only by investigating 
the context of thought in which science existed, and such ‘ horizontal ’ 
investigations must of course also comprise the discovery of as much as 
possible about the men who engaged in scientific activity and about the 
social, institutional, and educational opportunities for science in the 
period. 

No single scholar can hope to keep up with more than paft of a subject 
that makes such demands upon him; indeed it is only its comparatively 
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short history as an academic discipline that may have led colleagues in 
other fields to suppose that he could. So level-headed a survey as the 
present work provides is thus of timely value, for the specialist as well as 
for the general historical reader. We are given a fairly detailed account 
of each period of science by twenty-one specialists (all but one of them 
French), all of them well aware of the many unsolved problems they have 
perforce to pass by. At the same time careful editorial planning—for 
which congratulations are due to Dr. Taton, himself a well-known 
historian of science and especially of mathematics—has given the whole 
volume a readable unity without premature synthesis and with remarkably 
little repetition for a composite enterprise. 

The division of the whole subject between the three prospective 
volumes, and of the parts of this first volume, makes an interesting 
historical comment in itself. The first volume runs ‘des origines a 
1450” ; the second to 1800; the third to the present. After an opening 
chapter on pre-historic times, volume i (628 quarto pages) is divided into 
three parts, of which the first deals with ‘ Les sciences antiques de l’orient’: 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Israel, Ancient India, Ancient China 
(194 pages). Part ii, ‘ Les sciences dans le monde gréco-romain ’, divides 
its subject into the Hellenic (92 pages) and Hellenistic and Roman 
(110 pages) periods, including a brief account of the Etruscans and 
science. Part ili, “Le Moyen Age’ (163 pages), once more covers the 
globe, and takes in pre-Columbian America, Arabic science (41 pages), 
medieval India, medieval China, Byzantium, medieval Hebrew science, 
and the Latin West (65 pages). Short bibliographies are placed at the 
end of each section and the volume is illustrated with forty-eight handsome 
and well-chosen plates and several text-figures. There are also workable 
indices. 

A work of such range cannot be reviewed technically by any one 
scholar, but some observations may be made, first about particulars and 
then about more general themes. The treatment of documentation seems 
to me to be unhappily austere. The primary sources for the whole of 
ancient and medieval science are often very thin (notoriously, for example, 
for Greek mathematics, where a few texts and fragments have to carry 
us over eight centuries) and always open to differences of opinion, both 
textual and interpretative. Although some authors, especially in the 
earlier chapters, make a conscientious attempt to indicate what the sources 
are, no open road is provided, as it should be in a work of this quality, 
from the information, quotations, and opinions given in the text to the 
original documents and specialized articles on which they are based. The 
short bibliographies are on the whole well chosen, but they do not meet 
the point. Incidentally it is surprising to find no mention of C. H. Has- 
kins, especially of his classic Studies in the History of Medieval Science. 1 
would also find some fault with the proportion of space given to different 
subjects. Mathematics, astronomy, and the medical sciences are rightly 
given handsome treatment throughout; for example there is a painstaking 
and fascinating account of Egyptian arithmetic, even though in the end 
it does not seem to have been generally influential. But optics, which 
has a most important history in the West as an experimental and mathema- 
tical science, gets scanty space—a page and a half for the Greeks, a 
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quarter of a page for the Arabs, two pages for the medieval Latins. The 
Arabs come off worst, yet the treatment of refraction and of other optical 
problems by Alhazen shows a masterly grasp of mathematical physics, 
which was continued in the fourteenth century by Qutb al-din al-Shirazi 
and Kamil al-din al-Farisi in their successful partial solution of the prob- 
lem of the rainbow, in so far as it could be solved without the sine-law 
of refraction. Their names do not appear at all, and (not surprisingly) 
Wiedemann and his fundamental papers on Arabic optics are not to be 
found in the bibliography. The basic publications of Brockelmann and 
Suter, the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and H. G. Farmer’s writings on Arabic 
music, are also absent. On the other hand chemistry and alchemy are 
rather well treated and there is for good measure an interesting, though 
necessarily brief, discussion of the intellectual and social conditions of 
scientific research in Islam. Nearly all the chapters succeed in conveying 
a sense of the period, but those on ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, on 
Greek medicine, on India, and M. Guy Beaujouan’s concluding chapter 
on ‘ La science dans l’occident médiéval chrétien’ seem to me to be 
outstandingly successful in providing the right kind of information about 
the conditions of science. A fault that may be found with this last chapter 
is that medieval botany is made to end with Albertus Magnus so that 
Rufinus, in fact a much better botanist, is not mentioned at all, though a 
modern edition of the text has been edited by Thorndike and Benjamin. 
One may doubt, after Wickersheimer’s investigations of university records, 
published in Janus xxxi (1927), 465-73, whether the effusive account, in the 
chapter on medieval Hebrew science, of the part said to have been played 
by Jews and Saracens in the medical school of Montpellier can be ac- 
cepted. It is pleasing to find a useful chapter on Byzantine science, that 
too-frequent blind spot in the Western medievalist’s vision. A misprint 
may be noted in passing on page 526, where ‘vers 1170” instead of 
‘vers 1070’ is given for the date of birth of Adelard of Bath. 

Turning to more general themes, a survey on the scale of this volume 
reveals some striking general characteristics of the history of ancient and 
medieval science. It is interesting to see how astronomy, mathematics, 
and medicine developed and became predominant in all the ancient 
civilizations. All met important practical needs, but they were also 
accompanied by theoretical speculations, and were often remarkably 
naturalistic and empirical, notably those in ancient Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and of course with the Greeks. It is interesting to see also how 
often the human mind seems to have reached out after general rational 
explanations and methods that were not yet scientific. For example the 
Vedas attributed the motion of the stars to a cosmic force like the wind; 
and, as M. Labat points out in his chapter on Mesopotamia, magic and 
divination were learned disciplines with very precise principles, methods 
and applications which tended to impose their spirit on other disciplines. 
Yet in the end it was only the Greeks who discovered the essential notion 
of a scientific theory and a mathematical proof, and showed how to turn 
pregnant speculations into useful and empirically tested scientific ideas. 
The comparative method implicit in this volume provokes the question: 
why did science develop so differently in different civilizations, in Hellas 
and her successors reaching a high point of theoretical and experimental 
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sophistication, and elsewhere reaching widely varying technological levels 
short of this? Only the chapters on Chinese science discuss this question, 
attempting a sociological answer. It is interesting to note the stimulus 
given to science by institutional and practical opportunities, for example 
in the mathematical schools for scribes and the medical teaching that seem 
to have existed in ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, and in the Museum 
at Alexandria, and the medieval universities. Do such opportunities and 
lack of them have any connection with the decline of science in late Anti- 
quity and its rise in the Middle Ages? There are also many questions of 
transmission to which we may hope that scholars will find the materials 
for an answer. Whether they concern the transmission of Babylonian 
arithmetic to the Indians and the Greeks, of Chinese techniques to the 
West, of Arabic science in the Middle Ages, or (outside the immediate 
scope of this volume) of medieval ideas to the seventeenth century, 
every chapter bristles with unanswered queries. It would be a bad 
guide that did not draw attention to such gaps, and in this the authors of 
this volume have been scrupulous within reason as they have laid out 
their map of a vast and complicated subject. 


All Souls College, Oxford A. C. Cromsre 


Social and Political Thought in Byzantium from Justinian I to the last Palaeologus. 
Passages from Byzantine writers and documents. Trans. and ed. by 
Ernest Barker. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


Str Ernest has long been recognized as an authority on the history of 
political thought in other fields. He has now been lured into the Greek 
middle ages by his intellectual curiosity, spurred on by friendships with 
present-day Greeks. This book is a companion volume to his From 
Alexander to Constantine, and should be used with it; Byzantinists in any 
case need to go back to Constantine and his predecessors. In the medieval 
volume there are two stimulating introductory chapters, followed by 
translated exerpts with a running commentary and some explanatory 
notes. The original sources are arranged chronologically, grouped into 
four periods, 527-641 (30 pages), 641-867 (8 pages), 867-1204 (62 pages), 
and 1204-1453 (68 pages). Within these subdivisions the author is mainly 
concerned with imperial and ecclesiastical authority and only to a lesser 
extent with education and social problems. 

This is really a collection of sources for beginners and it is the kind 
of book which teaching Byzantinists—at any rate in English-speaking 
countries—have often wanted. Its strength lies in its treatment of the 
conception of the imperial office and the relationship between church 
and state, both fundamental in the East Roman polity. Sir Ernest 
rightly stresses ‘ interdependence’; he might also have indicated certain 
changes of emphasis which are found, particularly in the later Middle 
Ages. 

In his discussion of literary activity he sometimes gives a wrong 
impression by over-emphasizing the role of ‘the clergy’ as writers. 
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Laity and clergy both played their part, and many ecclesiastics or monks 
would have received a lay education before they entered the church. 
But on the other hand the names of St. John of Damascus, St. Theodore 
the Studite, St. Symeon the New Theologian, St. Gregory Palamas and 
countless others refute his view that the clergy left ‘ few if any permanent 
memorials of all their industry ’ (p. 14). Further, the student of Byzan- 
tium should not necessarily expect to find precisely the same development 
in the East Roman Empire as in contemporary Latin Europe. Sir 
Ernest seems to the reviewer to be mistaken in attributing defects (ac- 
cording to him) in Byzantine cultural life to the different orientation 
and organization of eastern monasticism and to the absence of studia 
generalia in the western sense. In actual fact there was certainly keen 
discussion in many lay circles, quite apart from the imperial patronage 
which he considers to have been the dominating factor in the secular 
world of culture. 

On the social side there are gaps, and some statements which need 
reconsideration, For instance, the position of women is not really 
touched on, nor of slaves (in contrast to the earlier volume From Alexander 
to Constantine). One of the salient features of recent research is the fresh 
light being shed on land tenure and the status of the paroikos and of the 
so-called ‘free’ man. This has vital social as well as agrarian and military 
implications, and any attempt to evaluate Byzantine social thought must 
make full use of the work of such scholars as Ostrogorsky or Sevéenko. 
In any subsequent edition some of the statements about these social and 
economic problems should be revised. For instance the charistikion is not 
the same as the pronoia (p. 6). And on the question of the fourteenth 
century Zealot extremists in Thessalonica and the strong criticism 
apparently directed against them by the contemporary Nicholas Cabasilas, 
the older view (pp. 184 ff.) was demolished by I. Sevéenko in 1953 (‘An 
Important Contribution to the Social History of Late Byzantium’, 
Annals of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S., ii, 4); 
this is also noted by G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (1956, 
p- 422). Nicholas Cabasilas was in fact criticizing, not the social programme 
of the Zealots, but the policy of the central government in Constantinople 
which was alienating monastic property in order to obtain land to grant 
in pronoia for purposes of defence; Sevéenko has since enlarged on this 
theme in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 11 (1957), published after this book 
went to press. 

It is thus clear that to some extent Byzantinists have paid the penalty 
for not doing their own work. But many points which they would 
question are minor ones, and could easily be dealt with in a second edition, 
as could the bibliographical omissions. Where there are full English 
translations of documents cited here in part, or from later summaries, 
these should be indicated, e.g. for Nicephorus II’s novel on monastic 
foundations see P. Charanis, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 4 (1948), pages 
36-8. In any case, used critically, this book will be a splendid tool in the 
hands of the alert reader, for it provides much that is stimulating, vigorous 
and provocative (both from the editor’s pen and from the Byzantines 
themselves). 


Royal Holloway College, London Joan M. Hussgy 
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From Fief to Indenture: the Transition from Feudal to Non-feudal Contract in 
Western Europe. By Bryce D. Lyon. Harvard Historical Studies, 
Ixviii. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press; London: 
O. U. P., 1957.) 


THE institution with which Mr. Lyon is concerned in this book is that 
which he earlier called the ‘ money-fief’ but which he now feels to be 
more accurately described by the term fief-rente. He defines it in the 
following terms: ‘ the fief-rente usually consisted of money paid in annual 
instalments by a lord to a vassal in return for homage and fealty, military 
service (customarily knight service) and various other feudal obligations; 
it could, however, consist of natural produce ’, though this latter type was 
never very common. ‘The institution of course has often been discussed 
and not infrequently the subject of controversy; but the only detailed 
study of it has been that by M. Sczaniecki on fiefs-rentes in France published 
as recently as 1946. Mr. Lyon takes the whole of western Europe as his 
field; and has ransacked the archives of France, England, and the Low 
Countries and a no less remarkable range of published sources. With this 
material at his disposal he has written a work of impressive scholarship. 

It deals first with the prevalence of the fief-rente in space (almost 
exclusively France, England, the Low Countries, and western Germany) 
and time (from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries). He shows how 
‘it fell within the framework of traditional feudal custom ’—creating a 
claim to homage and sometimes to feudal incidents, but also tending to 
fall under the influence of the existing customs governing the descent 
of fiefs. He describes how fiefs-rentes were financed in different places 
and at different times, and discusses the reasons for creating them. 
Everywhere they were used as a means of procuring or rewarding service 
in a general sense. Sometimes they had a political object, and in parti- 
cular were one of the instruments for extending the lordship and authority 
of the French kings. Sometimes, again, the object was diplomatic; 
but such contracts easily shaded off into those of which the main purpose 
was to secure military service. Mr. Lyon comes down firmly on the 
side of Boutaric, Delbriick, and others in stressing the military significance 
of the fief-rente as against those who (like Sczaniecki, Kienast, and Mitteis) 
have emphasized its political and diplomatic significance. 

It will never again be necessary to retrace much of the course which 
Mr. Lyon has followed; though doubtless discussion will continue about 
the central problems of the purpose and significance of fiefs-rentes. Cer- 
tainly he has made a formidable case for the very great importance of the 
military object behind many, or even most, of these contracts (his demon- 
stration of how the fiefs-rentes created by the kings of England and France 
can be directly related to the location and intensity of military effort is 
particularly telling). At the same time, this is merely a premise of a 
view which sets the fief-rente in a much ampler social setting. ‘ A growing 
money economy coupled with an increasing lack of land’ at the disposal 
of princes explains its origin. Its feudal character was due to the fact 
that, although traditional feudalism was no longer capable of satisfying 
the needs of princes, they had to take account and advantage of prevailing 
feudal ways of thought. It is for this reason that the fief-rente was 
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confined to areas which ‘ had known feudal custom’; and that it pro- 
longed the life of feudalism (or at least many of its forms) down into the 
fifteenth century. When it died eventually, it did so because military 
needs in particular were being satisfied by the imposition of general 
obligations of service, by various forms of non-feudal contract or in- 
dentured service and the like. 

A good deal of this general view of the progress of medieval society 
will likewise continue to carry conviction in the future. On the other 
hand, it also raises certain questions which may well form part of the 
context of discussion about the fief-rente itself. In the first place, if its 
prime importance as a means of creating an obligation to perform military 
service is to be emphasized, it becomes all the more important to view 
it against the other changes in military organization during the Middle 
Ages. Not only its purpose, but its relative importance in the fulfilment 
of military requirements needs to be determined if the fief-rente is to be a 
satisfactory index of the persistenc- of feudalism. Secondly, even allowing 
that the military object of the fief-rente is of prime importance, it is not 
necessarily less significant that it also served other purposes. In this 
connection it perhaps ought not to be forgotten that traditional feudalism 
was a system of dominion as well as a military system, and that traditional 
feudal ties might be used to procure services of a more generalized sort 
than narrowly military service. Equally, the indentured retainers of 
the later Middle Ages, as G. A. Holmes has most recently demonstrated, 
were not all fighting men. They included clerks and cooks and rent- 
collectors as well as knights to fight; and knights, as well as being 
fighters, might be counsellors and stewards and executors and almost 
anything. There is no simple functional pattern in human relationships 
or in the forms in which those relationships were created. 

Finally, there is also the question of what determined the life-cycle of 
the fief-rente. The rise of a money economy and a dearth of land available 
to princes were clearly important conditions of its birth; but Mr. Lyon 
also stresses the importance of the advantage a prince might see in the 
fact that a fief-rente was easier to withdraw than a fief in land. The latter 
entered into a man’s patrimony, became all but irrecoverable, and there- 
fore forfeiture became progressively a less effective sanction for ensuring 
that service was done. By contrast, it was a simple matter to cease 
payment of a fief-rente. Thus, he concludes that the fief-rente had a 
significantly precarious character, that ‘ with the fief-rente life and provis- 
sional tenures prevailed’. Yet he shows earlier how often in fact these 
payments became heritable, passed to heiresses, were partitioned, were even 
sold. At the very least there was a tendency for the lien of the ‘ tenant’ 
upon the fief-rente to go the way of the lien of tenant upon the territorial 
fief, to become transformed into a ‘ right” under the influence of the 
patrimonial principle. The force of this tendency needs to be measured; 
for it may well explain why in the 15th century, when the fief-rente had 
more or less disappeared as a ‘ significant institution’, some which had 
been created in the past continued to be paid. It might also constitute a 
further explanation, along with the changes in military organization, 
of the fact that the fief-rente did disappear as a significant institution. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge Epwarp MILLER 
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The Sicilian Vespers. By Steven Runciman. (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1958.) 


‘ CHarxgs’s failure ’, Sir Steven Runciman writes in the concluding pages 
of his book, ‘ lay in his failure to understand the Mediterranean world of 
his time’. It is a failure with which the reader can sympathize. The 
pattern of events centring round the Angevin kingdom is a singularly 
elusive and shifting one. The great design of a Mediterranean empire was 
pursued through a tanglewood of minor alliances, dynastic marriages, 
trade agreements, religious concordats and disputed successions. The 
papacy, which should have been a stabilizing element, was paralysed by 
the rapid mortality of the popes. In the thirty years between 1265 and 
1296 there were ten holders of the office, and each new election enlivened 
antagonisms and brought some alteration of policy. At one moment, 
the story is caught up in the family affairs of the despots of Epirus, at 
another in a local revolt centring on Constantine in Tunisia. The 
leading characters, moreover, lack the recognizable individualities that 
might dominate all this detail. Even Sir Steven Runciman cannot bring 
Charles of Anjou effectively to life: he remains remote and unknowable 
as he probably was to his contemporaries, and rouses neither sympathy 
nor admiration. Gregory X, Peter of Aragon and Constance are more 
attractive figures, but they pass too quickly across the stage: Roger de 
Lauria fascinates by his ability, but we have no clear indication as to the 
manner of man he was. Michael Palaeologus is in this work the most 
clearly drawn of the dramatis personac, as is to be expected from the 
author’s knowledge of and liking for Byzantium. 

The book falls by its treatment into two parts, the account of the 
Angevin conquest and settlement with a survey of the events leading up 
to it, and the main episode of the Sicilian revolt and the ensuing struggle. 
It is not till the Vespers themselves that Sir Steven warms to his task. 
From then on there is a growing sense of tension and excitement and the 
débacle of Charles’s schemes is handled with a sureness and clarity that 
the earlier part, with its accumulation of campaigns and negotiations, 
hardly achieves. There are too many facts and too little elucidation of 
them. The brief sentences—and few writers are so committed to the full 
stop—pile up without the effect of speed and urgency that Sir Steven can 
often give to his narrative. The attention of the reader wanders from 
these too abrupt statements, and speculation begins as to the changing 
political thought of the time, the new views of papacy and empire, the 
causes of incipient nationalism, the underlying principles of Angevin 
administration, all the theoretical background of which we are here told 
so little. But once we reach the Easter of 1282 in Palermo, the action 
can be more closely followed and we have a piece of historical narrative 
of brilliant and exciting quality. 

On the famous problem of the conspiracy behind the revolt, Sir Steven 
steers a middle course. He holds that contemporaries were right in 
assigning John of Procida a considerable part in it, and that Amari 
discounted too much contemporary or near contemporary evidence in 
his anxiety to stress the spontaneous nature of the rising; John’s journeys 
are disproved by documentary evidence that he was throughout in 
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Aragon, but his agents may-well have been busy. In the end it was 
Michael Palaeologus and Byzantine diplomacy that won, for it was all 
important for Michael that the rising should precede Charles’s attack on 
Constantinople, whereas Peter of Aragon would have preferred it to 
follow after Charles’s fleet had sailed: or so Sir Steven suggests, with 
much probability, though the Byzantine schemes were sufficiently well 
conducted to leave very inadequate traces behind them. 


Magdalen College, Oxford T. S. R. Boase 


Die Rechtsidee in der Geschichte. Gesammelte Abhandlungen und Vortrage. By 
Hernricn Mirrrers. (Weimar: Hermann Bédhlaus Nachfolger, 
1957.) 


Tue death of Heinrich Mitteis in 1952 deprived Europe of one of its 
most eminent legal historians, respected not only as a productive scholar 
but also for his integrity in the face of political persecution and for the lead- 
ing part he played in the re-establishment of legal and historical studies in 
Germany after the second World War. As a commemorative gesture 
his publishers have collected a number of his papers and lectures. This 
big and handsome volume reprints fifteen contributions made by Mitteis 
to various journals and Festschriften between 1914 and 1952, as well as a 
score of reviews;. even more welcome is the text of eight occasional 
addresses, only one of which has been printed before. This represents but 
a fraction of Mitteis’ total output, as a glance at the complete list of his 
publications on pages 724-31 will show. But a selection had to be made, 
and has been made well. If offers abundant material for an appreciation 
of a powerful, original and versatile intelligence. 

By training Mitteis was a jurist and throughout his career he taught 
and wrote about the law of the present as well as the law of the past. 
But he could quote with conviction Luther’s saying: ‘ Ein Jurist, der 
nichts ist als Jurist, ist ein arm Ding.’ Music rather than the law might 
have been his profession; there was nothing of the intense and narrow 
pedant about him. By heredity and education he belonged to that 
nineteenth-century tradition of humane and solid middle-class culture, of 
which it is nearly time to write the history. An attractive lecture on 
‘Recht und Dichtung ’ (pp. 681 ff.) shows him moving easily among the 
classics of European literature; in another (pp. 668 ff.) he discusses the 
relations of legal science to the history of culture in general. The law of 
copyright fascinated him, precisely ‘ weil es mit den héchsten Giitern der 
Menscheit, mit den grossen Kulturleistungen zu tun hat’, and a lecture 
on the Austrian Copyright Law of 1936 (pp. 243 ff.) illustrates his expert 
concern with this matter. It was natural for a man of Mitteis’ taste and 
sensibility to write well, as is clear from every page of this volume. 

There is much discussion here of the nature, purpose and methods 
of legal history. In Mitteis’ view, this is properly business for the lawyer, 
working with juristic conceptions, rather than for the historian who hap- 
pens to have legal interests. In the notable programme ‘ Rechtsgeschichte 
und Gegenwart’ (pp. so1 ff.) he points out how advantageous it is for legal 
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historians to be occupied also with teaching current law. On the other 
hand he was completely opposed to a narrow interpretation of the legal 
historian’s task. In 1925 he defined this as ‘ nicht nur die Erforschung 
der Rechtsinstitute als solcher, sondern auch ihrer Wirkungen in der Welt 
der Tatsachen, der Wechselwirkung zwischen Recht und Leben’ (p. 100). 
His sympathy lay much more with the historical jurisprudence of Sav igny’s 
early period, capable of teaching us that ‘auch das geltende Recht nur ein 
U bergang aus der Vergangenheit in die Zukunft ist’ (p. 504), than with 
the ‘ pure’ legal history developed by some of Savigny’s successors, for 
this, to his mind, often amounted to no more than the collection and 
listing of legal antiquities. Mitteis did not underrate Heinrich Brunner, 
whom as a young man he had heard in Berlin. But he disliked Brunner’s 
tendency to exclude from the purview of legal history everything which 
could not be brought within the categories of modern juristic dogma. 
To Mitteis that tendency seemed to lead to the isolation of legal from other 
branches of history, with the result that the history of law became sterile 
and impoverished. To break down the isolation to which he thought 
the classical school of German legal history had condemned itself was, in 
his own view, Mitteis’ life-work, though he himself was capable of ‘using 
the classical methods with effect, as is shown by the papers ‘Zum 
Schuld- und Handelsrecht der Kreuzfahrerstaaten’ (pp. 134 ff.) and 
‘Uber dem Liber consuetudinum imperii Romaniae’ (pp. 295 ff.). 
The study written shortly before his death, ‘ Uber den Rechtsgrund des 
Satzes “ Stadtluft macht frei”’’ (pp. 708 ff.), deliberately challenged 
comparison on methodological grounds with Brunner’s famous essay on 
the same subject in the Gierke Festgabe of 1910. His criticism of Brunner’s 
attempt to explain the phrase exclusively in terms of the legal principle 
of ‘ rechte Gewere’ carries conviction; what he has to put in its place, he 
admits, is much less definite. The more legal history tries to illuminate 
‘die inneren, ausserrechtlichen Triebkrafte und Hintergriinde der 
Rechtsentwicklung’, the more difficult it finds the task of maintaining 
the former precision of juristic conceptions. In Mitteis’ view, the 
sacrifice must be made—‘ um gréssere Lebensnahe und engere Fihlung 
mit den Nachbarwissenschaften zu gewinnen’ (p. 723). For legal 
history is history itself, looked at from the point of view of law, and all 
historical facts are at the same time legal facts (pp. 281, 508). 

Legal history, thus broadly conceived, pursues a lofty end. ‘ Die 
Geschichte als Erfulliing der Rechtsidee, das ist der eigentliche Gegen- 
stand der Rechtsgeschichte’: so Mitteis wrote in 1937 (p. 278). Ten 
years later the same thought was developed in ‘ Rechtsgeschichte und 
Gegenwart’. ‘The two major themes of legal history are the relation of 
the individual to the community and the verification (Bewahrung) of the 
idea of law. ‘ Legal history must show that the idea of law and of 
justice, though it may in the course of history have suffered many defeats, 
has in the last instance always triumphed.’ ‘ Die Rechtsgeschichte ist 
der Gang der Rechtsidee durch die Geschichte’ (p. 513). And if it be 
argued that this can only be a matter of belief, Mitteis does not flinch 
from the conclusion: ‘ Auch der Jurist braucht einen Glauben an die 
Ewigkeit der Rechtsidee’ (p. 545). For Mitteis, Plato had the root of 
the matter. Law is a symbol of the eternal order which rules the universe; 
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though we know that we may never succeed in realizing the idea of law 
to the full, we must never cease to believe that this idea is there, shining 
like a star over our existence (p. 523). Rarely in modern literature can 
the ultimate superiority of natural law and the principles of natural 
justice have been proclaimed so passionately, so eloquently and yet so 
economically as in Mitteis’ lecture ‘ Natur und Geschichte im Recht’ 
(1948; pp. 524 ff.). But he was far too learned a lawyer and historian to 
lose himself in the stratosphere. However imperfect the sublunary 
manifestations of the idea of law may be, they are real and they are power- 
ful: ‘ Nicht “‘ die normative Kraft des Faktischen ”’ entscheidet, sondern 
die faktische Kraft der Norm.’ And the middle ages knew a truly 
objective law; repeatedly Mitteis voices disapproval of Kern’s attempt to 
reduce medieval law to a mere ‘ Geflecht subjektiver Rechte’ (p. 279, 
n. 36; p. 472; p. 603, mn. 193; p. 643, mn. 15). We are left regretting 
that he never wrote a detailed criticism of this popular and influential 
thesis. 

As a legal historian in practice, Mitteis will probably be best remem- 
bered for his studies of feudal law. By the early thirties he had established 
a considerable place for himself among the scholars of various nations 
who were revising our ideas about the feudal history of western Europe. 
Possibly it was his taste for procedural questions which led him into the 
field of his acknowledged mastery. The first paper in this volume, 
‘ Beaumanoir und die geistliche Gerichtsbarkeit ’, was largely concerned 
with matters of canon law, to which Mitteis never returned, but it was 
also an essay in the history of legal procedure. In particular, the ways 
law could find of dealing with a contumacious defendant aroused his 
interest. From comparing the treatment of the great contumacious 
vassal in French and German history he readily passed to a general 
examination of the relations between feudal law and public authority. 
For feudal law itself his admiration was unbounded. ‘Im Lehnrecht 
hat das Mittelalter seine technische und systematische Héchstleistung 
erbracht ’ (p. 552): and if this seems the language of enthusiasm, we need 
to remember how formidably well acquainted with his subject the en- 
thusiast was. But the study of feudal law was not an end in itself to 
Mitteis; what he sought among its diversities was a key to understanding 
the differing constitutional developments of the states of western Europe. 
As early as 1925 this theme appeared in the lecture ‘ Anfange des Staats- 
wesens in Europa’. Here feudal law was justified as ‘ eine notwendige 
morphologische Zwischenstufe jeder Staatsbildung’; it was not necessarily 
disruptive or centrifugal in character: ‘das Lehnrecht ebensogut auch 
als staatsbildender Faktor héchster Potenz auftreten konnte’ (pp. 87-8). 
After this argument had been developed with wide learning in Lehnrecht 
und Staatsgewalt (1933) it seemed legitimate to hope that Mitteis would go 
on to produce a large-scale comparative history of the medieval constitu- 
tions of the west. Der Staat des hoben Mittelalters (1st edn. 1940), though 
a good book, did not quite fulfil that expectation; perhaps it proved 
that the task is beyond the capacity of any one scholar. Mitteis knew 
the sources and secondary literature of German and French medieval law 
extremely well. Inevitably, with other countries his grasp was not so 
thorough; he lacked, for instance, the intimacy with English conditions 
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which can come only from long acquaintance with unpublished material. 
That he did not lose his skill in handling masses of comparative evidence 
is shown by the paper ‘ Politische Vertrage im Mittelalter ’, first published 
in 1950 and here reprinted (pp. 567 ff.). But, perhaps because of the 
conditions under which he had to work, his later historical researches 
tended to be concentrated on problems of the medieval German constitu- 
tion. To them he brought his great powers of legal analysis. At times 
he was too much the lawyer for some of his critics. It has been said, for 
instance, that in his discussion of the elections of the medieval German 
rulers, though he opened a new approach to a question which had been 
left to slumber, his conclusions were excessively formal, too little 
related to political reality. The reproach is not wholly unjust. Yet on 
occasion Mitteis’ methods could illuminate dark subjects superbly. A 
good example is to be found in the essay ‘ Der Vertrag von Verdun im 
Rahmen der karolingischen Verfassungspolitik’ (pp. 425 ff.), where he 
manages to bring sense and coherence to the confusing story of the 
Carolingian succession squabbles by invoking an apparently purely 
technical legal institution, ‘ Das Reprasentationsrecht der Nachkommen 
vorverstorbener Miterben ’. 

Not all the later pieces reach the same high level; possibly the mani- 
fold burdens were beginning to take their toll. ‘Formen der Adelherr- 
schaft im Mittelalter’ (1951; pp. 636 ff.) seems to contain less of Mitteis 
himself than is usual in his writings. But the reviews reprinted here 
help to complete the picture. Rather long, very fair, courteous and good 
tempered even when Mitteis disagreed with an author about an important 
matter (as he did with Carl Erdmann over the proceedings against Henry 
the Lion, pp. 490-9, or with Fritz Rérig about the medieval royal elections, 
pp. 705-7): they are, above all, judicious. One feels of Mitteis 
what cannot be felt of every eminent historian: that he would have 
made a great judge. As Professor K. S. Bader claimed in his admirable 
Nachruf, reproduced here as a preface, Mitteis’ place is among the masters. 
This volume will stand beside Lehmrecht und Staatsgewalt, Die deutsche 
Kénigswabl and Der Staat des hoben Mittelalters as a proper monument to 
him. 


University of Durham H. S. OFrr_er 


The Estates of the Higher Nobility in Fourteenth-Century England. By G. A. 
Hotmes. (Cambridge: University Press, 1957.) 


Famity history has a special function in the interpretation of an aristo- 
cratic age. We have been recently taught to believe that medieval 
politics largely centred on the relations between the king and a few 
great magnates, some of whom were scarcely less important than the 
king himself. Their prominence in contemporary life has not earned for 
the fourteenth-century magnates a comparable attention from historians: 
they have been too often neglected and too often misinterpreted. A 
general survey of the group (some twenty families), taking their estates 
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as its focus, has been long overdue, and, if for no other reason, this study 
must be welcomed. The noble estate, as Mr. Holmes contends, was ‘a 
centre from which much of the life of the fourteenth century was directed ’: 
the preservation and enlargement of the inheritance, marriage diplomacy 
and the economic prosperity of the estate were matters of obvious concern 
to the great baron and consequently to the country as a whole. Mr. 
Holmes confronts those who interpret the political actions of the baronage 
largely in terms of ‘ constitutional ideas ’ with the view that ‘ the magnates 
acted from motives of dynastic aggrandisement which were common to 
their class and were the basis of political dispute ’. 

To this important theme Mr. Holmes brings a wealth of new or little- 
used material, particularly for the great Marcher families—Bohuns, 
Mortimers and Clares—who form the core of his book. Scarcity of 
evidence, as he clearly shows, cannot explain our neglect of them since 
the days of Dugdale, and it seems unfortunate that he has found it necessary 
to compress his abundant material (however skilfully) into a slender 
volume. A gain in readability does not compensate for the omission 
of evidence by which to test his conclusions. Compression has caused 
him, too, to present as much as possible of his evidence for the Marcher 
families at the expense of a rather casual treatment of others, notably 
tamilies like the Percies, Hollands, Mowbrays and Nevills, who rose to 
prominence in the later part of the century. Mr. Holmes warns us that 
he has confined himself to a few families, but he also claims that most of 
his conclusions will apply to the whole group. Fuller use of the available 
evidence might have increased our confidence in conclusions presented 
as generally valid. 

Mr. Holmes begins with a clear and connected account of the history 
of selected magnate estates, derived from a mass of intractable evidence. 
Apart from some avoidable errors (e.g. John of Gaunt was not the second 
son of Edward III, p. 34), this is most useful in underlining some 
general themes. The magnates were the chief beneficiaries in an age 
when kings were expected to be generous, and even the greatest estates 
owed much to royal favour. The rewards outweighed the risks, and if 
political miscalculation could damage a particular family, the majority 
survived: ‘ the justice of inheritance was so unshakably rooted in the 
ideas of noble society that none of the political crises permanently 
crippled any great estate’. His discussion of the tenurial devices used to 
control the inheritance is equally useful. He points to the new importance 
of the dowager, but does not seem to emphasize sufficiently the incon- 
veniences which might result from the practice of joint enfeoffment of 
husband and wife after marriage (more important than jointure settlements 
made at the time of the marriage). Such enfeoffments, inspired by the 
desire to evade the incidents of royal lordship, might saddle an estate 
with a widow who controlled a major part of it for a long time, to the 
serious impoverishment of the heir. 

Mr. Holmes’ discussion of ‘ Retinue and Indenture’ is the least 
satisfactory part of his book. It is sad that he has lessened the value of 
his study by confining himself to ‘ the limited aim of inquiring how far 
the retinue of John of Gaunt was paralleled in character if not in size 
by other magnates’. Much evidence has been assembled for this purpose, 
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but we are offered no conclusion. The difficulties of the evidence seem 
over-stressed. It may be true that we can never be sure that we know all 
the members of a great magnate’s retinue and household, but more use 
might be made of the knowledge we possess. Had the receiver-general 
become the chief financial officer of the baronial household by 1350, as 
Tout suggested? Mr. Holmes does not raise these or other questions 
implied in his comparison with John of Gaunt’s retinue. His discussion 
of magnate councils omits all reference to the lawyers who were a regular 
constituent part of these bodies. Council implied counsel, and the 
Duchy of Lancaster was not the only magnate estate which retained 
lawyers to be genty de conseil, especially if one believes (with Mr. Holmes) 
that ‘ the work of the council was in the borderland between justice and 
administration’. He is rash to suggest that we shall never know much 
more about any magnate council before 1400, except those of John of 
Gaunt and the Black Prince. Materials exist, for example, for the councils 
of the earls of Warwick and Stafford, and much fuller use might have 
been made of the evidence for the council and retinue of the Black Prince, 
who is most nearly the compeer of the Duke of Lancaster. 

Economic historians have so far largely neglected the lay estate as a 
profit-making organization, and here Mr. Holmes has been able to make 
a notable contribution to our knowledge. His analysis of Mortimer and 
Clare estate accounts shows that on their Welsh estates ruthless exploita- 
tion by the lord probably had much to do with Glyndwyr’s rebellion in 
1400. The revolt itself meant a substantial loss of revenue for many 
years after, and Mr. Holmes thinks it likely that the lord’s hold was 
permanently weakened. Equally interesting is his argument that on 
magnate estates generally the Black Death was not immediately catas- 
trophic for the landowner: income from land fell generally by less than 
10 per cent between 1340 and 1370. But his conclusions concerning the 
economy of estates in England between 1370 and 1400 are more contro- 
versial. A combination of low prices and high wages made direct 
exploitation of estates unprofitable: hence the remarkable trend towards 
leasing of the demesne. This, Mr. Holmes thinks, could be no more 
than a temporary solution, for the farmer had the same difficulty as the 
lord in making ends meet, and already by 1400 the duchy of Lancaster 
was having difficulty in renewing leases. Yet the figures of manorial 
income cited by Mr. Holmes for the East Anglian estates of Elizabeth 
de Burgh, lady of Clare, show no marked decline, and, as he admits, 
those for the two Mortimer manors in Somerset continue unchanged to 
the end of the century. Mr. Holmes’ evidence scarcely seems to support 
the rather extreme view that this was ‘a period of difficulty, which 
seriously threatened the economic position of the magnates’. The end of 
the century means little in this context, and Mr. Holmes’ impressions 
might have been less gloomy had 1400 not been his terminus: there are 
signs of a marked recovery under the first two Lancastrian kings. More- 
over, it is dangerous to consider the agrarian income of the magnate in 
isolation. If a serious threat did exist, it was more than offset for many 
magnates by the flow of revenue from inheritance, marriage and royal 
grants; thus for the Nevills and the Percies the reign of Richard II wasa 
period of growing prosperity. 
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The fourteenth-century nobility have not yet received the detailed 
investigation which Round and Stenton gave to the magnates of an 
earlier age. Inevitably, therefore, when so much is necessarily pioneer 
work, some of Mr. Holmes’ conclusions will need to be tested in the 
light of further inquiry. This should not obscure the fact that he has 
made the first general survey in this field, and has illustrated it with a 
selection of documents which provide a formulary of magnate diplomatic. 
His book carries our knowledge a long way forward, and helps to set 
in their proper perspective matters which contemporaries, at least, 
thought important. 


University of Bristol C. D. Ross 


Vadian und seine Stadt St. Gallen. By Werner Nar. Erster Band: 
bis 1518. Zweiter Band: 1518 bis 1551 (St. Gallen: Fehr’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1957.) 


THE city of St. Gallen looks back to Vadian very much as the monastery 
did to its sainted founder, for it was largely through Vadian that the city 
secured emancipation from the monastery and became the capital of a 
canton. For many years the existence side by side of the Protestant 
city-state of St. Gallen and the Catholic prince abbot, both allies of the 
Swiss Confederation yet frequently supporting opposing policies, seemed 
a strange anomally. Not until the nineteenth century could St. Gallen 
join its smaller encircled neighbour, Appenzell, a state also divided by 
religion, as a full member of the Confederation. In the critical year 1529 
the city of St. Gallen finally became Protestant and for this Vadian was 
more responsible than any other single person. To the study of his 
life Dr. Naf, assisted by a small Institute, has devoted many years and 
this notable biography has been buttressed by a number of minor studies 
sponsored by the Historical Association of St. Gallen. No pains have 
been spared to make this enterprise successful; where books and papers 
have been lacking in the considerable library of the city photographic 
copies have been secured for careful study. 

Joachim von Watt, latinized as Vadianus, has long needed an accom- 
plished biographer, but even Dr. Naf’s enthusiasm could hardly have 
stretched out to two large volumes were it not that it is a history of the 
constitutional and economic development of a city-state as much as the 
life of a humanist and a reformer. Berne, Basel and Zirich were more 
important centres even in the sixteenth century than St. Gallen, and 
Erasmus, Zwingli and Bullinger were more significant figures than 
Vadian. It cannot be said that the burgomaster was a major figure in 
European history and even in Switzerland he and his city were consciously 
dependent upon events in Zirich and south Germany. Dr. Naf has, 
in fact, given us a model piece of local history and his two volumes 
will be referred to as much for a narrative of the political and com- 
mercial expansion of the city as for the details of the life of a not very 
significant author and administrator, whose family connections were 
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shown thirty years ago by Dr. Hektor Ammann in Die Diesbach-Watt 
Gesellschaft. 

In 1944 Dr. Naf analyzed Vadian’s career as that of a Swiss humanist, 
son of a successful business family, sent to the University of Vienna in 
1501 just when Konrad Celtes had established himself as something of a 
rebel lecturer and exponent of elegant latinity and neo-platonism. Celtes 
died in 1508 having helped to make Vienna a focus of humanism north of 
the Alps with Vadian one of a group of enthusiastic ‘ poets’. After that, 
Vadians’s career as lecturer, philologist, rector of the University and, 
like so many contemporary scholars, doctor of medicine, was almost 
normal. He knew little Greek but made much of what he did know; 
he wrote text-books and edited Strabo and Pomponius Mela in a manner 
that makes him something of a figure in the history of geography. All 
the interests of a typical plodding scholar of the last pre-reformation 
decade are admirably expounded and illustrated. 

Vadian returned to St. Gallen in 1518 as Stadtarzt, married, succeeded 
his father as a member of the city council and formed a circle of humanist 
friends. In exiguous contact with Erasmus, Luther and Zwingli, the 
religious controversies of the day could not escape him. Dr. Naf expounds 
at length how the rivalry between the city of St. Gallen and its abbot, 
combined with the inevitable attraction of Ziirich and the nature of the 
local linen trade, help to explain Vadian’s adoption of Zwinglian views 
on the bible and on the nature of the Christian church. The action of 
the city of St. Gallen in 1525 in permitting evangelical preaching was 
calculated and popular; Johannes Kessler, Vadian’s admiring biographer, 
expounded the gospel, while Vadian directed local politics towards 
Zwingli. The inseparability of politics and religion in a small monastic 
city, the implications for Switzerland and south Germany of a Protestant 
St. Gallen, all interwoven with ancient local rivalries and prejudices are 
admirably analyzed. 

Civic tradition and the position of the abbot enhanced the conscious 
responsibility of the authorities for the behaviour and beliefs of the 
citizens. Vadian, therefore, as Biirgermeister, Altbiirgermeister or 
Reichsvogt found himself obliged to expound and defend the 
evangelical creed. It was no easy matter to persuade the former adher- 
ents of the abbot, or the logical and revolutionary Anabaptists, or the 
semi-indifferent traders, to follow the Zwinglian lead, especially after the 
defeat of Ziirich and Zwingli’s death. Steadily increasing correspondence, 
particularly with Bullinger, attention to and writing of history and theo- 
logy, the exposition of the subtle position of Bucer in regard to the 
Last Supper and ever growing duties as mediator in the very complicated 
politics of the thirteen Ore kept him fully occupied. 

Dr. Naf has produced more than a definitive biography; he has 
assessed fairly and judicially the position of St. Gallen in relation to the 
old Swiss confederation. If his book is read, as it must be, with Vadian’s 
correspondence and Diarium and the invaluable Sabbata of Kessler, a real 
understanding of why and how the Reformation was maintained in 
southern Europe becomes possible. Only maps, which could explain 
much, are missing from these two splendidly produced volumes. 


University of Sheffield G. R. Porrer 
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Accounts of the Masters of Works for Building and Repairing Royal Palaces 
and Castles [in Scotland], vol. i, 1529-1615. Edited by Henry M. 
Paton, M.A. (Edinburgh: H.M.S.O., 1957.) 


THE publication of the Scottish Office of Works accounts has long been 
awaited with impatience by historical and architectural students, who have 
hitherto been forced to rely, in the main, on the summaries published in 
volume v of the standard work, known to everyone as ‘ MacGibbon and 
Ross’. Now at last we have the first volume, with the promise of a 
second to follow. That the task of transcription and commentary has 
been entrusted, first to the late Dr. Mackay Mackenzie, and thereafter 
to Mr. Paton, is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the work. 
It is indeed a wholly admirable production, and will be found a mine of 
information, not merely for historians and architectural antiquaries, but 
for all students of the economic and social life of sixteenth-century 
Scotland. The sections of the Introduction that deal with craftsmen and 
operatives, conditions of labour, and materials and transport are of the 
highest possible interest and value. Generally, the work of the royal 
buildings appears to have been managed in much the same way as that 
which has long been familiar from the English records. As in England, 
the Scottish evidence indicates that the distinction between the master of 
works, the administrative official responsible for managing the under- 
taking, and the master mason, the actual deviser of the building, was not 
always quite so absolute as has sometimes been claimed. Thus in 
England, James of St. George, who acted as master of works for some of 
Edward I’s great castles in North Wales, was a practising architect—one 
of the foremost of his time. And in the Scottish records now published 
we have a similar instance, during the Plantagenet occupation, of a 
master carpenter acting as master of works. This occurs in the pay-roll 
for building the Peel of Linlithgow in 1302, which, though lying outwith 
the period of the volume, is now printed for the first time from a correct 
transcript. From it we learn that the master of works was Thomas de 
Hougton. This was the famous ingeniator or master carpenter whom 
Edward I employed at Beaumaris Castle in Anglesey, and who was sent 
up to supervise the siege works at Kildrummy Castle in 1306. Another 
Linlithgow pay-roll now in the English Record Office attests his presence 
in connection with the building of the famous Peel. It is greatly to be 
wished that these two pay-rolls should be edited and published together. 
At a later period, William Schaw, ‘ grit maister of wark’ to James VI, is 
described as regius architectus and architecturae peritissimus principibus. 
Clearly he was a practising architect in the modern sense. 

The royal palaces and castles principally dealt with in the volume are 
Edinburgh, Falkland, Holyrood, Linlithgow, and Stirling. About 
building work at each the detailed information is very abundant. Such 
accounts are proverbially difficult of interpretation; and the identification 
of many of the apartments or portions of the buildings mentioned must 
remain doubtful—particularly when the fabrics have undergone subse- 
quent alteration, ruin or replacement. Nevertheless, it is clear that exist- 
ing ideas about the development of these royal residences will now require 
reconsidering. Most of all this will be found necessary in the case of 
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Stirling Castle; and it is fortunate indeed that Stirlingshire is the county 
upon which the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments is at present 
engaged. 

Many points of high interest and vivid picturesqueness emerge from a 
study of these accounts. In the very active building period of James V, 
the employment of French and Flemish carvers is significant, and the 
five images wrought by Peter Flemishman still remain where he put 
them up on the foreface of Falkland Palace. Foreign materials as well 
as masons were imported; Eastland boards from the Dewtschordensstaat, 
iron from Spain, France, Sweden and Danzig, lead from England. 
It is worth remembering that Henry VII’s master plumber, John Buruel, 
was engaged to put the lead roof on King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, 
in 1506. But Scottish materials were equally thoroughly exploited, and 
one of the most interesting sections of the Introduction deals with the 
transport by land and sea of timber, stone, slates and other material 
from outlying districts of the kingdom to the main building centres. 

Nor is the human interest of these documents inferior to their technical 
importance. The problem of inflation was present then as now, and 
that the authorities were fully alive to the difficulties that it created is 
shown by the fact that care was taken to maintain the real wages of 
craftsmen at the same value throughout the century. The hours of work 
would not meet with approval by the modern craftsmen’s unions:— 
5 a.m. to 7 p.m. during the summer; or in one case 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
summer and winter alike. Half an hour was allowed for breakfast, an 
hour and a half for dinner, and half an hour for ‘ noneshanks ’ at 3.30 p.m. 
It is, however, cheerful to note that allowances were made for ‘ morning 
drinkis’’ and ‘ efternune drinkis’. In one case the allowance per day 
per man was a quart of ale. Nor were conditions of work at all inhuman. 
We find an extra food allowance given to an outsize workman, and a 
compassionate payment to a man injured at his job; while bonuses were 
granted in the case of specially meritorious work. On one occasion at 
Edinburgh Castle a left-handed mason is employed to work at a place 
too dangerous for right-handed men to reach. 

The still too-common fallacy that people in olden times were oblivious 
to natural beauty is rebutted—if rebuttal is still mecessary—by the 
following extract from a report on Stirling Castle in 1583: 


quhilk qwarter off the said paleys is the best and maist plesand sitwatioune off 
ony of his hienes palayes be ressone it will have the maist plesand sycht of all the 
four airthis, in speciall perk and gairdin, deir thairin, up the rawerais of Forthe, 
Teyth, Allone, and Gwddy to Lochlomwnd, and sycht rownd about in all pairtis 
and downe the rewear of Forthe quhair thair standis many greit stane howssis. 


Nothing in the remotest degree savouring of modern freemasonry 
appears to be evident in any of these accounts. 

A notable feature of the book is the admirable glossary, which will be 
of interest to a much wider circle than that of professional, historical and 
architectural students. Nor can any praise be too high for the compre- 
hensive and classified index. 

It is a pity to have to conclude this review with a word of severe 
criticism. The price (£6 6s.) charged for a volume of some 500 pages, 
devoid of illustrations, is excessive, and will exclude its purchase by all 
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private readers. If H.M. Stationery Office can publish a sumptuous 
volume on Jarlshof containing upwards of 230 pages, a coloured plan, 
40 plates of half-tone blocks, and 91 line illustrations, all for three guineas, 
how can they justify charging double this sum for the volume now under 
review? It is high time that those in authority realized that the purpose 
of publishing such works is to encourage scholarship, not to impede it. 


University of Aberdeen W. DouG ras Stpson 


Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. xxix: 1714-1715, part 1, and vol. xxx: 
1716, part ii. (London, H.M.S.O., 1957.) 


Wiru the appearance of these two part volumes the work of publishing 
the proofs left by Dr. W. A. Shaw is within sight of completion. The 
first part of vol. xxix follows the precise pattern of the first part of the 
previous volume, and calls for no fresh comment (see supra, lxxii, 508-10). 
Once again Mr. F. H. Slingsby contributes a curious miscellany of inform- 
ation; 1715 proves to be one of the years in which the hide duties are 
classed as excises. The mass of printed accounts is subject to the same 
limitations as before. 

Part ii of vol. xxx contains a fresh instalment of the Calendar itself, 
and is worth more than all the recent introductory volumes put together. 
This part bears silent testimony to the fact that open rebellion in 1715-16 
caused less distress to the fiscal system than the speculative bubble a few 
years later. Nevertheless many entries illustrate the backwash of the 
upheaval both in London and the provinces. Calls on South Sea stock 
were urgently made to provide subsistence for the troops; but a detach- 
ment of dragoons sent to convoy money north to Scotland had to 
petition for allowances for themselves. There are various references to 
the cost of Dutch and Swiss troops; in the end they received a bonus of 
twenty-eight days’ pay, with special rewards for the general officers, for 
their ‘ very long and continued marches in the most rigorous season of 
the winter’. The bills fall in for Captain Phillips’s manoeuvres in defence 
of Holy Island and Newcastle, and his observation of the enemy’s move- 
ments. The provost and town council of Edinburgh claim the cost of 
maintaining 200 men in the defence of their city. Further south almost 
£850 is claimed for the cost of arming and subsisting the passe comitatus 
to put down serious trouble in 1715 in Birmingham ‘ which by reason of 
its manufacturing firearms was capable of furnishing vast quantities ’ to 
the rebels. Various individuals including Dutchmen are rewarded for 
apprehending or spying on traitors; there are bonuses for the clerks of 
the privy council ‘ for their extraordinary pains and expenses . . . upon 
occasion of the late riots and rebellion’, and the Treasury solicitor is 
kept liberally supplied with funds for his prosecutions. The great purge 
in the administration which had begun with the new reign is accelerated; 
there is to be an inquiry into allegations of disaffection in the excise staff 
in Wales, while havoc was wrought in the Scottish customs staff; some 
* went off with the rebels ’, some were reputed ‘ disaffected to the govern- 
ment ’, but great numbers were dismissed without any reason being offered. 
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However, not all was repression, and not all repression succeeded. 
Revenues were granted to the University of Glasgow for the endowment 
of a chair of Ecclesiastic History and for the augmentation of the salaries 
of the masters, while apparently many of the rebels taken prisoner at 
Preston escaped in the course of transportation to the West Indies, and 
landed at La Rochelle. 

Two of the curiosities in this volume are inventories of Bolingbroke’s 


sequestrated property, and a present of 26 yards of gold brocade for three 
vests for the Dey of Tripoli. 


The index is ample and useful. 
University of Manchester W. R. Warp 


George III and the Historians. By Hersert Butrrerrietp. (London: 
Collins, 1957.) 


In this country historiography tends, like golf, to be an old man’s game. 
Most of our young historians are too busy establishing how things 
actually happened to spare much time for the views of their predecessors 
unless they find it necessary to castigate them in a searing footnote for 
their moral turpitude or—still worse, it sometimes seems—their pro- 
fessional incompetence. Professor Butterfield, however, has long been 
interested in the approach to history through historiography and George 


III and the Historians shows at once the value and the limitations of this 
method. Attempts have been made in the more popular journals to 
represent it as another example of the perennial rivalry of the two ancient 
English universities or even, with still less justification, as the outcome 
of a personal vendetta. Two thirds of the book deal with historical 
scholarship before 1918, the remaining third with some of the works of 
the Namier school. Dr. Butterfield expresses surprise at his own 
temerity in publishing the last part of the book; but, apart from a short 
passage in which Mr. John Brooke is attacked rather sharply, he 
throws more bouquets than brickbats. He does however suspect 
that ‘the Namier school are over-contemptuous in regard to their 
predecessors’ (p. 296) and especially perhaps towards Temperley 
and Winstanley; that there is less novelty in their interpretation 
of George III’s reign than is often thought (p. 204); above all, that they 
have carried too far what is in itself a good thing—‘ the reaction against 
the kind of history which is woven at least in part out of men’s conscious 
aims and purposes’ until they are in danger of turning history into ‘a 
tale told by an idiot’ (p. 297-8). 

To the present reviewer the first part of the book is more attractive 
and likely to exert more influence on its readers than the second. The 
Namier school is always with us; whereas many of the earlier writers 
quoted and discussed with insight by Dr. Butterfield are virtually 
unknown except to a handful of professional historians whose interests 
lie in this period. No one is better qualified than Dr. Butterfield to per- 
suade the general reader to take an interest in such worthies as Adolphus, 
Mahon and Massey and to explain the intricate questions connected with 
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Horace Walpole’s justly celebrated Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 
On this topic, by the way, it is not clear whether Dr. Butterfield has made 
use of two valuable articles by Carl Becker in the Avmerican Historical 
Review, xvi (1910-11), 255-72 and 496-507. The view he takes agrees, in 
general, with the more detailed analysis of the American historian; but 
there is at least one vital divergence in the account given of Walpole’s 
conduct when the preliminaries with France were debated in the House 
of Commons in 1762. 


University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 


The French in India, 1763-1816. By S. P. Sen. (Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhya, 1958.) 


Tue French connection with India has already been well covered by 
their own historians. Their bid for eastern trade has been competently 
described in M. Weber’s La Compagnie frangaise des Indes (1904), and in 
P. Kaeppelin’s La Compagnie des Indes Orientales (1908). The failure of 
Dupleix’s imperial policy is ably discussed in T. Hamont’s Duwpleix 
@’aprés sa correspondance inédite (1881); P. Cultru’s Dupleix (1901); A. 
Martineau’s Dupleix et Inde Frangaise, 3 vols. (1920-7); and in the same 
author’s Bussy et 1’ Inde Frangaise (1935). For the five indecisive naval en- 
counters between Suffren and Hughes in the time of Warren Hastings there 
is H. Moris’s edition of the Journal de Bord du Bailli de Suffren (1888). De- 
tailed accounts of the French agents and adventurers at the various Indian 
courts are to be found in the Comte de Boigne’s Mémoire sur /a carritre 
militaire et politique de M. le Général Comte de Boigne (1830); Emile Barbé’s 
Le Nabab René Madec (1894); and A. Martineau’s Le Général Perron (1931). 
H. Prentout’s L’fle de France sous Decaen (1901) and Edouard Driault’s 
La politique orientale de Napoléon (1904) are still useful. With the exception 
of H. H. Dodwell’s Dupleix and Clive (1920) and H. H. Richmond’s The 
Navy in India, 1763-1783 (1931) nothing adequate exists in English. 

Mr. Sen’s well-written volume is the first connected account of French 
enterprise in India from the end of the Seven Years War to the defeat 
of Napoleon. Although his task has been considerably lightened by the 
scholarly monographs of his predecessors he has himself conducted 
extensive researches into the manuscript sources. He was fortunate in 
being able to consult the Pondicherry archives before they were trans- 
ferred to Paris. He has used the unpublished records which are to be 
found in the Archives du Ministére des Colonies and the Archives du 
Ministére de la Marine in Paris. At the Commonwealth Relations 
Office in London he read the conveniently arranged and extremely 
valuable manuscript collection entitled ‘ The French in India’. 

Mr. Sen deals at great length with the various French schemes for 
recovering their power in India and for reversing the decision of the Seven 
Years War. Many of these plans were fantastic in the extreme and, if 
attempted, would certainly have ended in failure. Chevalier and Madec 
advocated the landing of large bodies of troops in Sind whence they were 
to march on Delhi and in conjunction with the Mughal emperor attack the 
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British in Bengal. At the same time a French fleet was to sail up the 
Hugli and capture Calcutta. Although Mr. Sen gives the details of 
each plan he is chary of expressing his own opinions. It is strange too 
that he makes no reference to the famous controversy between Philip 
Francis and Warren Hastings in 1778 when Hastings correctly contended 
that Bengal was incapable of invasion by sea. In his detailed account of 
St. Lubin’s intrigues with the Marathas Mr. Sen makes it quite clear that 
St. Lubin was an accredited French agent. Unprincipled he may have 
been but he was not a mere adventurer as depicted by Grant Duff. The 
Anglo-French naval struggle between 1781 and 1783 is also described in 
great detail. As this has already been expertly dealt with by Admiral 
Richmond it would have been better if the author had confined himself 
to discussing whether there was any real French menace to British power 
in India after 1763. More attention could have been paid to the seasonal 
character of naval warfare in Indian waters for not only was there a 
scarcity of suitable landing places along the coast of Coromandel but 
there was also a ‘ closed season’ along this coast which made it essential 
for ships to seek refuge elsewhere after 15; October. Hence the im- 
portance of the naval base at Trincomali. Arthur Wellesley contended 
that ‘ the necessity of guarding against French influence was one of the 
principal causes of the Treaty of Bassein’ (1802). In his opinion, 
Castlereagh, the president of the Board of Control, had underestimated 
the danger from a French alliance with the Marathas. But this was in a 
public defence of his brother’s Maratha policy. His true views appear 
in a private letter to Malcolm (p. 244 of S. Owen’s Wellington Despatches) 
where he contends that there was no danger. What his brother, the 
governor-general, was aiming at was not so much the destruction of the 
French military force on the Jumna as the subversion of Maratha power 
and the establishment of British paramountcy on its ruins, There has 
been a tendency for historians to exaggerate the French menace after 
1763. French success depended upon a continuous command of the 
sea in Indian waters and elsewhere. The only time when this seemed 
possible in the Indian ocean was between 1781 and 1783. Napoleon’s 
overland schemes, especially after Trafalgar, were wildly impracticable. 

The best chapters in Mr. Sen’s valuable book are those dealing with 
Bussy. They clearly show that Bussy had no illusions about the diffi- 
culties confronting the French in any attempt to recover their power in 
India. But Mr. Sen seems to go too far when he asserts (pp. 412-13) 
that Bussy neither shared nor comprehended the political views of Dupleix. 
The latest researches disclose the fact that by July 1753 Bussy had been 
converted to Dupleix’s way of thinking. 

Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Davies 


The House of Lords in the Age of Reform 1784-1837. By A. S. TURBERVILLE. 
(London: Faber, 1958.) 


In editing the manuscript on the house of lords in the nineteenth century 
left by Professor Turberville on his death in 1945, Mr. R. J. White has 
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done a useful task with discretion and modesty. It can rarely be easy 
to edit a dead man’s papers, and must be doubly difficult when they are 
incomplete. What Mr. Turberville planned was a comprehensive work, 
covering the whole period from 1784 to the reign of Edward VII, and 
with his earlier works forming a grand trilogy on the history of the 
house of lords from the Revolution to the first World War. What in 
fact he left behind, Mr. White tells us, was ‘ an extensive torso’ which is 
now printed under a more descriptive if more limited title, though there 
is also included an epilogue in the form of a general essay on aristocracy 
and the advent of democracy, 1837-67. The process has involved a 
certain amount of cutting and patching, and in view of the time-lag 
between the date of writing and the date of publication, Mr. White has 
added some unobtrusive footnotes and bibliographical items. Not 
surprisingly a few rough edges occasionally make themselves felt. 
There are some repetitions and incongruities which Mr. Turberville 
himself would have excised; and a curiously muddled account of the 
defeat of Wellington’s ministry on the civil list in November 1830. The 
bibliography too is a trifle whimsical. A reviewer ought not to grumble if 
his book is cited among the authorities, even though the reference given 
relates to an article in a completely different book. Professor Aspinall, 
on the other hand, is given one reference under authorities, and two under 
his own name, but in neither case are the titles of the works mentioned. 
Any revision of Mr. Turberville’s bibliography, moreover, ought to have 
included such recent books as Dr. Aspinall’s Three Early Nineteenth 
Century Diaries and the Rev. G. C. B. Davies’ biography of Bishop 
Phillpotts. When several hands have been at work, however, it is easy 
for small items of detail to fall unmarked into a kind of editorial limbo. 
Provided the student remembers that the effective date of the book is 1945 
rather than 1958, no harm will have been done. More difficult to estimate 
is the general debt of the reader to Mr. White’s editorship. One may 
suspect that it is a considerable one. He mentions the problem of obtain- 
ing a proper balance and sequence of analytical and narrative chapters. 
In this respect there is little for complaint in the finished product. 

A fundamental difficulty outside the editor’s scope was presented by 
the nature of the task Mr. Turberville set himself. Was he to write a 
history of the political life of the house of lords? or of the upper house 
as a branch of the constitution? or of the peers as a social class? The 
division may be useful in theory; in practice the different aspects are not 
easy to disentangle, nor completely intelligible when disentangled. 
Turberville rightly chose to say something on all three, and any one 
tempted to dismiss this book as unduly narrow should read the chapter 
on the English peerage on the eve of the Victorian age where he antici- 
pates much of the more recent interest in the social and economic 
foundations underlying the political and constitutional superstructure. 
Yet it is precisely here that one is conscious of a certain disappointment 
that the writer, having gone so far, did not go quite far enough. This 
particular chapter is an interesting and balanced essay; but it is little 
more than an essay. There is too much quotation of opinions and not 
nearly enough elucidation of the facts of wealth, property, estate- 
management, income, debts, or financial and industrial interests. Part of 
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the reason for this occasional superficiality lies in the nature of the sources 
used for the book. Manuscript sources are only slightly employed; 
the bulk of the text is based on printed authorities. Certain types 
of evidence, and evidence on particular topics, however, more readily 
find their way into print than others; and by confining himself largely 
to printed sources, Mr. Turberville denied himself the means to work 
out some aspects of his subject, even when his generalizations were 
sound. 

There is no denying too that on first encounter the book conveys 
a distinctly old-fashioned flavour. Whigs and tories are accepted as the 
natural dichotomy of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century politics 
as though Sir Lewis Namier had never existed. Indeed, there is little to 
suggest that the book could not have been completed by 1925 instead of 
1945. The writer is entitled, of course, to his own view of the ‘ Namierite 
revolution ’, but there is no evidence that he had any view at all; and 
that is scarcely satisfactory. It is true, as Mr. White (perhaps not alto- 
gether without disapproval ?) points out in a footnote, that contemporary 
writers shared with Mr. Turberville this ‘ uninhibited way’ of referring 
to the party affiliations of ministries all through this period; but the 
question is rather more complex than that. What we need to know is 
who used those labels and when, what they signified, and what other 
equally cogent considerations affected political conduct. It is the apparent 
unawareness that there is here an important historical problem that 
vitiates much of what Mr. Turberville has to say on the legislative 
activities of the Lords in the period before 1830. The concept of a 
reactionary tory house of lords blocking legislative reforms put up by 
an increasingly liberal house of commons, which is the general impression 
most readers would get from these pages, in fact leaves a great deal 
unexplained in the history, for example, of the decade preceding the 
Reform Act. Over the great controversial issues of corn, currency and 
Catholics a factor of equal weight, one may suggest, was the influence of 
the executive government on the members of the upper house. The 
lords accepted the currency reforms, they accepted the ministers’ 
emergency corn measure of 1826. Wellington upset Canning’s corn bill 
in 1827, but this was largely due to a genuine misunderstanding between 
himself and Huskisson. The following year the real battle over corn 
was fought in the Cabinet and not with the peers. On the inflammable 
topic of religion, the ministry carried with remarkable ease the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts, though the bishops significantly insisted 
that the substitute declaration should be officially proposed in the house 
of commons by the home secretary. Catholic emancipation certainly 
was delayed for several years by the Lords’ veto; but it was of cardinal 
importance that up to 1829 emancipation was an ‘ open question ’ in the 
Cabinet and no prime minister ever recommended a Catholic bill to the 
Lords. When one did, the bill went through. Mr. Turberville mentions 
Eldon’s massacre of the legal reforms proposed by the Mackintosh 
committee of 1819 but gives surprisingly little space to the series of major 
criminal reforms (telescoped in the text into ‘ an important bill ’) carried 
through by Peel between 1823 and 1830, and says nothing of the successful 
partnership between the home secretary and Lord Tenterden which 
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resulted in the benevolent approval of the peers not only for nearly all 
that Mackintosh had suggested in 1819 but for much more beside. 

The period covered by the book is an important one in the history of 
the upper house. Largely as a result of the new scale of peerage creations 
started by Pitt and continued by his successors, the house of lords almost 
doubled in size between 1784 and 1837; and as Mr. Turberville observes, 
it was “ well on the way to becoming almost as large a chamber as that of 
the Commons’. The constituent elements of the House are carefully 
analyzed, especially in relation to the reform bill crisis; and the author 
effectively disposes of the legend that it was ‘ Pitt’s men ’ that turned the 
scale against the second reform bill. It is true that among those peers 
whose titles dated from a period earlier than 1760 there was a proportion 
of six to five in favour of the bill. But the hereditary peers as a whole 
were evenly balanced, and it was the Scots and Irish representative peers, 
and the bench of bishops, that provided the majority against the bill in 
October 1831. In the discussion of this and many other matters the 
reader will find a solid reward in Mr. Turberville’s book. The narrative 
chapters give a most useful account of the Lords’ political activities 
session by session; there are interesting and important topical sections 
on the Irish union and representative peers, the house of lords as a court 
of law, and the reform struggle; and a mass of tabulated information 
on the peerage, the episcopal bench, and political influences and connec- 
tions, which for reference purposes alone will make this work indispens- 
able to the student of the period. Scattered through its pages are 
innumerable pen-sketches of individual peers and prelates, sometimes a 
trifle mechanically done and not always commanding complete agreement 
(was Lord Dudley and Ward, for instance, ‘a man of real genius ’ ?) but 
adding immeasureably to the depth and understanding of the book. 
Above all perhaps Mr. Turberville’s good sense, balance and judgment 
infuses the whole with a sanity and wisdom that gives a permanent 
value to what he has written. The history of the house of lords in 
the nineteenth century as a whole remains to be done; but it can only be 
a matter of congratulation that Mrs. Turberville and Mr. White between 


them have ensured that this book has not been allowed to stay unpub- 
lished. 


University of St. Andrews NorMan GAsH 


A History of the English-Specking Peoples. By Winston S. CHuRCHILL. 
Vol. iv: The Great Democracies. (London: Cassell, 1958.) 


Tuis volume concludes Sir Winston Churchill’s massive history. Those 
—and their number includes some professional historians, such as this 
reviewer—who have long believed that the great weakness of history 
in our day has been its neglect of broad works of synthesis can scarcely 
fail to give it the enthusiastic welcome it deserves. The general reader 
and the student will almost certainly, and very wisely, pay it their homage 
by intense and prolonged use. If the literate public does not read this 
history, it will never read any (and the aforementioned believers in general 
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histories had better admit their mistake, concede the victory of the learned 
article, and retreat into the archives). But there seems little danger of 
such an outcome, for it is hard to imagine, taking the four volumes as a 
whole, that a more absorbing narrative could have been written. 

Not that it is without its faults. It is, for one thing, liable, as are all 
studies covering very long periods, to distortions arising from compres- 
sion and to errors of fact. At Apomattox, to take a small example (p. 206), 
Grant did not, as seems implied, spontaneously volunteer to allow the 
defeated Confederate soldiers to keep their horses and mules: an appeal 
for this had to be made to him by Lee. In quite another sphere, the 
Tasmanian aborigines (p. 93) were not more ‘ advanced ’ than those on 
the mainland, but decidedly more primitive. Such matters as these, 
however, are unimportant, if not trivial, in a work on this scale. But 
there are also, of course, places where one’s judgments differ from those 
of SirWinston. One very minor instance is that he would seem to some a 
little severe in his judgment of General Meade’s character and abilities and 
of his achievement at Gettysburg (pp. 185, 189-90). There are, how- 
ever, more important issues on which one would disagree with him. His 
account, for example, of American ‘ Reconstruction’ shows no sign of the 
revolutionary influence which American Negro historians have recently 
been having, and will, if only from the freshness of their instinctive view- 
point, continue to have, upon this difficult and fascinating subject, with 
its ever increasing contemporary relevance. But even such significant 
variations of historical interpretation as this are almost inevitable in 
historical writing, and particularly in large-scale histories of this kind. 

It is, of course, fear of such distortions, errors, and perhaps mis- 
interpretations, which inhibits so many academics from attempting to 
write books of this nature; and frequently, it is true, works of synthesis 
seem to each reader to deteriorate the closer they get to the heart of his 
own special interests. What have hitherto seemed to him real under- 
standing or expressive and pungent turns of phrase become superficial 
judgments or over-compressed generalizations when they reach ‘ his period’, 
In reading these four volumes during the last two years, I did wonder 
from time to time whether this would be for me the case with A History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples. ‘The Birth of Britain’ seemed most 
impressive in the way, whether by wise advice or unaided good judgment, 
it reached balanced conclusions on what I distantly remember as being 
the great medieval historical problems and controversies; and ‘ The New 
World ’, if not quite so sure-footed, appeared almost to make up for this 
by the vigour of its treatment of these great years of English history. 
‘The Age of Revolution’, on the other hand, seemed to mark a real 
falling off in quality; the fact that other critics felt this also, combined 
with the fact that to me its specific fault was an excessive concentration 
upon a peculiarly arid and tedious phase of military and diplomatic 
history, did not entirely banish a lingering feeling that at bottom my less 
favourable judgment of this volume might be the result of knowing a 
little bit more about the subject than in the case of the earlier ones. It 
was, therefore, most encouraging to find that ‘ The Great Democracies ’, 
about which I have some knowledge, seemed to return to the quality of 
the first two volumes. 
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There is in this fourth and final one, it is true, a gross disproportion 

on the American side of the story in the amount of space devoted to the 
Civil War; few American historians today would think the military 
campaigns of the War between the States worthy to occupy almost three- 
quarters of the total space devoted to the United States in the nineteenth 
century. But this particular imbalance is one of the chief attractions 
of the work, simply because it tells so absorbing a story. Obviously, 
all Sir Winston’s instincts (and no doubt an inherited interest) drew him to 
this tremendous military and political drama, which he describes so well. 
The ferocity of the struggle, for example, is properly emphasized; ‘ War 
had never reached such an intensity of moral and physical forces focused 
upon decisive points as in this campaign of 1862. The number of battles 
that were fought and their desperate bloody character far surpassed any 
events in which Napoleon ever moved’ (p. 168). (There are overtones 
here of the usefulness of history to Churchill the statesman; A History 
of the English-S peaking Peoples was drafted before World War Il, and in 
that struggle he never made the mistake of underestimating, not merely 
the economic might of the United States, but the American will to win. 
As he wrote in a later day, ‘ Silly people, and there were many, not only 
in enemy countries, might discount the force of the United States. 
But I had studied the American Civil War, fought out to the last desperate 
inch.’) The military critic, too, is at his best in his splendid judgment on 
the long-argued question of the relative merits of Lee and Grant as 
generals, writing of the latter’s final campaign, ‘ These performances, 
although they eventually gained their purpose, must be regarded as the 
negation of generalship. They were none the less a deadly form of war’ 
(p. 200). And finally, the historian-statesman sees, in its full sense, the 
nature and importance of the conflict: ‘ Thus ended the great American 
Civil War, which must upon the whole be considered the noblest and 
least avoidable of all the great mass-conflicts of which till then there was 
record ’ (p. 207). 

This seemingly excessive absorption in the Civil War, then, turns 
out to be a virtuous rather than a vicious disproportion. Nor does the 
lack of social history, much commented upon by critics of previous 
volumes and particularly striking in volume iii, seem so noticeable in 
this one; indeed, there is rather more of it. English industrialism, the 
social policies of Tory Young England, English religious influences, 
the rise of American capitalism—all receive some attention, even though 
primarily from the point of view of their political effects. 

The real and chief defect of the work’s structure seems to me to go 
deeper: it arises from a difficulty inherent in the whole concept of the 
enterprise, and it is, indeed, hard to imagine that it could easily have been 
avoided, although it does not become fully apparent until this last volume. 
It is that the work as a whole is not really a history of the English- 
speaking peoples at all: it is a history of the British Empire and of the 
United States. Because they are in fact a history of England, with her 
conquests and acquisitions, the first two volumes have a simple and co- 
herent theme, the growth and expansion of the island kingdom. But 
in the third volume, after the American Revolution, some slight difficulty 
in imposing unity of treatment becomes apparent, and in the fourth and 
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last the central theme no longer exists, or at least is no longer made 
apparent by the author. Here the primarily political nature of the history 
makes it more difficult to retain any sense of unity, for in fact the political 
ties of Britain and the United States have hardly ever been weaker than 
they were during precisely those years covered by ‘The Great Demo- 
cracies’—1815—1901. 

But, given the political nature of the history Sir Winston wished and 
was supremely well qualified to write, how could this lack of unity in 
the final volume have been avoided? Only in fact by adding another for 
the twentieth century, when on the political plane, in the great dramatic 
climax of the Second World War, the reality of the bond between the 
English-speaking peoples became fully apparent. But this work was 
planned and, it appears, largely written before 1939, when this unity 
seemed as distant a goal as it had ever been, and after that it was perhaps 
too late to alter it. Not merely, one assumes, would it have been at the 
expense of The Second World War that a new version of this work could 
have been written (in Sir Winston’s vigorous years of opposition), but 
any author knows how supremely difficult it is to alter the basic structure 
of a virtually completed work. More than this, his great histories of the 
two world wars in fact effectively bring the whole story forward almost 
to the present, while A History of the English-Speaking Peoples gains a 
great deal, as pure history, by stopping at about the time Sir Winston 
himself began to play a leading part in the affairs of the Western world. 
Yet, inevitable and right though it may have been to end the work with 
the nineteenth century, Sir Winston plainly sees the dramatic opportunity 
lost, as his commanding (though from the technical point of view not 
altogether happy) final paragraph shows: ‘ Here is set out a long story of 
the English Speaking Peoples. They are now to become Allies in terrible 
but victorious wars. And that is not the end. Another phase looms 
before us, in which alliance will once more be tested and in which its 
formidable virtues may be to preserve Peace and Freedom. The future 
is unknowable, but the past should give us hope. Nor should we now 
seek to define precisely the exact terms of ultimate union ’ (p. 304). 

Yet, even in the nineteenth century, there is a real history of the 
English-speaking peoples, with a vital and pervasive unity, although it 
is on levels of the historical process with which Sir Winston does not 
really concern himself at all. English-speaking ties in these years were 
above all economic and social. The transatlantic bonds forged by 
Britain’s industrial pre-eminence and by her free-trade policies are more 
and more shown to have been of the first importance as an increasing 
amount of historical work is done upon tham. Likewise, British emi- 
gration was supremely significant as a unifying factor among the English- 
speaking peoples; this is understood clearly in the case of colonies such 
as those in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, but less clearly in that 
of the independent United States. Nor can these two threads be dis- 
entangled, for the movement of populations was as much an economic 
as a social phenomenon. Here, then, is a moving central theme, the 
great transmission in the nineteenth century of English language, ideas, 
customs and wealth throughout the four quarters of the globe (and even 
this process, it must be admitted, perhaps gains its greatest dramatic 
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effect after 1900, with the full development of the idea of Dominion 
Status). In this sense, however, there is a nineteenth century history of 
the English-speaking peoples still to be written: but it is not Sir Winston 
Churchill’s book. 

Nor, would one wish his book to be otherwise than it is, for it is a 
splendid achievement. What are its merits? First, perhaps, its superb 
narrative style; here is an historian who reminds his fellows by example 
that one of their first duties is to write; and he can, as always, sustain the 
longest story with wonderful skill. His style is, of course, oratorical 
(can one not sense a kinship of literary feeling in the fine and famous 
passage of Daniel Webster which he quotes at length on pp. 112-13 ?), 
but it is also most earthy and biting: Clio has waited a hundred years for 
the proper desription of the actions of the dying Buchanan administration 
in 1860-1—in two of Sir Winston’s favourite epithets, it ‘ gaped upon a 
distracted land’ (p. 132). When interest is liable to flag, it is revived by 
some unusual thought (the silence of the Australian bush is still ‘ only 
disturbed by the passing of some transcontinental express, the whirr of 
a boomerang, or the drone of a pilotless missile’, (p. 97), or, as it was 
wont to be in the House of Commons, by a manifestation of that irresist- 
ible sense of humour. Laughter is a rare and precious virtue in historians; 
frequently in this case it slyly points the moral as well as adorning the tale. 
Thus the climax of the great Chartist agitation in the year of revolutions, 
1848, appears thus: ‘ As Wellington remarked—still an imperturbable 
Commander-in-Chief at the age of seventy-eight—the English are “a 
very quiet people”’. This is especially so when it is raining. More 
spectators than Chartists assembled on that wet spring day at Kennington, 
When the police forbade the proposed march the demonstrators quietly 
dispersed. Their petition was conveyed to the Commons in three cabs. 
Such was the measure of revolutionary feeling in London in 1848.’ 
Seldom has history been easier or more enchanting to read. 

The primary merit of literary skill other historians may possess, 
though seldom perhaps in so high a degree, but a further remarkable 
quality which the work has—one noted by many critics—is in the nature 
of things much more unusual, for it arises directly from the fact of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s statesmanship. Toynbee and others have drawn 
attention to the advantages of a wide experience of life to the historian, 
and certainly all Sir Winston’s historical writing, including A History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples, gains enormously from his experience as a 
statesman. In the Preface to The Second World War he modestly, if 
properly, wrote, ‘I do not describe it as history, for that belongs to 
another generation. But I claim with confidence that it is a contribution 
to history which will be of service to the future.’ The book at present 
under review is certainly history in the fullest sense of the term, but it 
also, in a curious way, still seems to be a personal contribution, so im- 
pregnated is it with the personality of the man and the statesman. This 
is true throughout the work—it is particularly refreshing in the medieval 
volume, for not many recent medievalists have been men of affairs—but 
it is most notable in his treatment of the nineteenth century, and especially 
of that English political scene into which he was born. His experience 
gives him an advantage in historical judgment over most academic 
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historians; it also gives him a greater robustness of judgment, which 
upon occasion makes him splendidly impatient of what seem to him the 
pedantries and obfuscation of the trade; thus, ‘ For more than a century 
Whig and Tory on different contentious issues had faced and fought one 
another in the House of Commons. Whig also fought Whig. Modern 
scholars, delving deeply into family connections and commercial interests 
have sought to show that there was no such thing as a two-party system 
in eighteenth-century Britain. If caution must be the hall-mark of history 
all that may be said is that the men in power were vigorously opposed by 
the men who were out, while in between stood large numbers of neutral- 
minded gentlemen placidly prepared to support whichever group held 
office. It is not much of a conclusion to come to about a great age of 
Parliamentary debate. The ins and outs might as well have names, and 
why not employ the names of Whig and Tory which their supporters cast 
at one another ?’” (p. 19). 

This ever-present sense of personal experience not only gives a new 
depth to many of his orthodox historical judgments, but stimulates a 
number of less usual and very lively insights. His judgment, for example, 
of Jefferson Davis, as compared with Lincoln, at the outset of the Civil 
War, perhaps strikes a fresh note, but has much to recommend it: ‘ He 
had an inside knowledge of the officer corps, and could make the best use 
of the material at his disposal. Not only did he select with a few excep- 
tions the right men, but he supported them in adversity’ (p. 139). On 
the other side, Sir Winston is forthright in his condemnation of the acti- 
vities of the Northern politicians who for so long made consistent Union 
military command almost impossible. In other places, there is a freshness 
of judgment which owes much to his own political background. Thus 
he gives a powerful impression of British economic ascendancy in mid- 
nineteenth century, with all that it implied for her international influence; 
his awareness of that unique strength then must owe much to his aware- 
ness of the extent to which it had declined relative to that of other powers 
by the time of his own ascent to supreme office in Britain. Above all, 
his natural sense of drama, and particularly drama in war, is heightened 
by his own experience of all the vicissitudes and triumphs which great 
affairs can offer. After Gettysburg, ‘ Lee met them on his horse Traveller 
with the only explanation, which they would not accept, “ It is all my 
fault’’’. And finally, a crashing verdict on that same battle: ‘ He had 
lost only five guns, and the war’ (p. 189). 

In this volume, as in the work as a whole, each reader will have his 
own preferences. For my part, excellent as are the American sections 
and full as is his understanding of the United States, he seems to me at 
his best in his treatment of late-nineteenth-century England. As one 
who has himself been a Conservative, then a Liberal, and finally a Conserv- 
ative once more, he is particularly well equipped to deal with Gladstone 
and Disraeli, and I doubt whether a more balanced judgment between the 
two has ever been made. He brings out in clear and proper perspective 
the development of the modern party system in the nineteenth century, 
and the fact that by 1880, largely through the influence of Gladstone and 
Disraeli, elections ‘ were being fought with techniques which differ very 
little from those used today ’ (p. 238). And, finally, as might be expected 
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of the ‘ Former Naval Person ’, it is in his judgment of sea power that 
he is perhaps most wise; in a powerful passage near the end of the book, 
for instance, he points out that during the last years of the nineteenth 
century and the first years of the twentieth—years which more and more 
can be seen to hold the key to the international developments of the ensu- 
ing fifty years—‘ All the Powers began to think of navies in a different 
mood. Germany saw that her world preponderence would not be 
achieved without warships of the greatest strength and quality, and France 
and other nations followed her example. It was indeed a new outlet for 
national pride and energy, of which Japan, at the opposite end of the 
globe, took eager advantage. To the vast military staffs were added 
naval formations which pointed out the logic and importance of all their 
doings. The conquest of the air was also on the way. Britain would 
have been content to rule alone in moderation’ (pp. 302-3). 

But whatever one’s preferences between its various parts, 4 History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples is a fascinating and absorbing narrative. 
It is more than that: it is a great history. Like Sir Winston’s literary 
style, which is eighteenth-century in structure but twentieth-century in 
idiom, it is history in the classical tradition but in a form highly acceptable 
to the modern world—a world less accustomed on the whole than that of 
the nineteenth century to works in four volumes. It has lessons equally 
for the historian and for the general reader, and, because it is also a work 
of art, it is a moving as well as enthralling experience to read it; not 
merely may the mind be informed and stimulated but also the passions 
may veritably be purged by the performance. When added to the three 
other great works of history which have preceded it from his pen, it 
enables one to affirm with confidence that, judged as an historian alone, 
and setting aside all his other manifold and in some cases greater achieve- 
ments, Sir Winston Churchill’s fame would be secure. 


University College, London H. C. ALLEN 


The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism (The T’ung-Chih Restoration 1862- 
1874). By Mary CLrasauGu Wricur. (London: O.U.P. for Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957.) 


* REsTORATION ” in the title of this work bears a special sense, which is 
elaborated in chapter iv. It stands for the conception of chung-hsing 
which, in the old Chinese cyclical theory of history, denoted a phase of 
temporary recovery and stabilization during the downward curve of a 
dynastic epoch, after severe shocks had forced the rulers to try and arrest 
the forces making for decadence. It was in such a phase that China’s 
leaders and intellectuals of the T’ung-Chih reign conceived themselves 
to be at work. No one could exceed them in keenness to learn and apply 
the lessons of history, even if their cyclical theory was in the end a form of 
fatalism. There is here at any rate a distinct phase of modern Chinese 
evolution which had not been examined in detail until now, and was well 
worth examining. It was ushered in by an accumulation of calamities 
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that most régimes, Asiatic or European, would have sunk under at once. 
In 1860 Peking was in the hands of the Western barbarians, and until 
1864 central China was suffering the gigantic chaos of the conflict between 
the Taiping Rebellion and the imperial forces. Somehow the government 
got on its feet again, and for a few years it seemed as though the 
old China would be able to survive into the modern world, with 
just enough assimilation of foreign ideas and techniques to keep it from 
collapse. 

On this period Mrs. Wright has written a book that should attract 
the general historian as well as the specialist. It is lucid, and not over- 
long, and rises above pedantry, although based on extremely laborious 
research into an extremely obscure field. Part of the work was carried 
out in China and in Japan, and both Chinese and Japanese materials are 
made use of in large quantities. The former include the great collections 
of official documents, and a mass of letters, diaries and essays of statesmen 
who helped to make the Restoration, as well as later commentaries. So 
highly literate and self-conscious a culture could not fail to bequeath a 
mountain of written evidence about itself. Much of this is perplexing, 
and its character is strongly subjective and statistically weak. Although 
the author makes the fullest use of Western (chiefly English) materials as a 
corrective, she has been led here and there into presenting the problems 
of the age too much in terms of ideas and philosophies as distinct from 
brute facts. Her stage is dominated by the leading reformers, who 
were Confucian scholars first and foremost. It is easy to admire some 
among them, especially Tseng Kuo-fan, with all the detail drawn on 
by Mrs. Wright to make the portrait of this austere and devoted figure 
a living one. We ought not to forget the brutality lurking under the 
Confucian robes of old China. Tso Tsung-t’ang kept an executioner 
always at hand, ready for instant service. Every idealizing élite, 
nourished on abstractions, develops a streak of ruthlessness. Super- 
vising torture was part of the trade of scholars in China and priests in 
Europe alike. 

Even if there is some over-preoccupation with scholastic notions, 
chapter viii makes a valuable attempt at a sketch of the economic order 
with which these reformers were dealing. Nowhere, as Mrs. Wright 
points out (pp. 148, 190) is the obscurity of Chinese history more opaque 
than in economic matters. It may be felt that she is inclined to describe 
China too much in terms of a natural economy, paying too little attention— 
as her mandarins undoubtedly did—to the very large urban population 
and the circulation of commodities implied by the existence of the towns. 
Looking mainly at the village, the author might have been more concerned 
to diagnose the agrarian problem, as chief cause or chief symptom of the 
dynastic decline. The U.S.A. has never had a generalized agrarian 
problem of its own, and American scholars as well as policy-makers 
have been somewhat slow to comprehend this malady of Europe and Asia. 
China was a land of peasants, of all sizes of holdings or none, and of 
landlords, who were mostly fairly small owners, were not blue-blooded 
or absentee, and had real social functions in their own districts. In 
normal times collision of class interests could be masked under the 
elaborate Confucian rituals. But the times were no longer normal. 
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What precisely had been going wrong has not yet been unravelled. 
Growth of population may, as in eighteenth century France, have 
sharpened land-hunger and enabled rents to be screwed up. Mrs. Wright 
recognizes, though not systematically enough, that agrarian relations 
were the problem of problems that the Restoration was called on to solve 
(p. 167); also that rents were dangerously high (p. 192). 

She sees also that the mandarinate, of mixed social origins, was by and 
large recruited from among the leisured and educated gentry of the 
countryside—that class whose place in Chinese history offers as acute 
a problem as in English. She tends, however, to view the officials as a 
separate estate, distinct from the landlords in interests and purposes. 
They ruled, she admits, by the sufferance and through the instrumentality 
of the local gentry (p. 125). It would surely not be doctrinaire to go 
further than this. A man like Tseng doubtless would not think of him- 
self as the servant of the landlords. A governing élite cannot afford to 
see itself in such terms: for the sake of self-respect and integrity it has to 
believe in its autonomy. Reforming leaders were trying to make the 
inert landlord mass see the need for change. They could not compel 
change, and in the long run they could not side with the peasants against 
their own congeners. Fundamentally the purpose of the Restoration 
was not to save Confucianism or the Ch’ing dynasty, but to save land- 
lordism. Mrs. Wright finds reasons for the impossibility of Confucian 
mores sutviving in the modern world. What this really means is the 
impossibility in modern world conditions—demonstrated in South 
America and eastern Europe as well as Asia—of stable government by a 
dominant class of landlords. 

By contrast with the calligraphic statesmen of the age, the peasants 
loom a little dimly and indistinctly in the book, through the Confucian 
horn-spectacles of the documents. So does their great and tragic, if 
futile, achievement, the Taiping Rebellion. This rising is not Mrs. 
Wright’s subject, yet it is so much the gateway into her period that it 
would have been worth while to attempt a fuller assessment of it. She 
leans towards a view of the Restoration scholar-generals as they saw 
themselves, saviours of civilization from blind brute frenzy. Mere 
brigandage or anarchy cannot keep a prodigious civil war going for two 
decades. In the parallel Nien-fei rebellion (pp. 101 ff.) Mrs. Wright 
discerns some sort of popular programme, some rough ideas of reform. 
In the Taiping Rebellion she sees nothing like this. The collection of 
documents on it made by the Chinese Communists, who regard it as the 
pre-history of their own revolution, she dismisses (p. 402) as containing 
nothing to alter her view. Without knowing Chinese one cannot 
presume to question this, but the statement is surprising, for enough has 
appeared in English about the Taipings to suggest that real ideas of 
agrarian and even national reform were stirring, however confusedly, 
among them. To criticize them for failing to win over the gentry to 
their side against the Government (p. 128) seems to betoken a lack of 
awareness of what was at stake. 

Some officials were able to see that the cause of rebellion was hunger 
(pp. 143-4). Mrs. Wright gives much credit to recognition of this for 
the successful termination of the rebellions. Possibly she goes too far 
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in crediting the defeat of the Nien-fei and of the ‘ Panthay ’ rebellion of 
the Muslims in Yunnan primarily to the Government’s political measures 
of conciliation and rehabilitation. Armed force, including use of 
foreign weapons, would seem to have been the decisive factor. Both 
down in the south-west, and in the north-western campaigns of Tso— 
one of those who recommended repression and conciliation as twin 
policies (p. 98)—what stands out in Mrs. Wright’s as in other accounts is 
the wholesale massacring of rebels and suspects. Among ‘ political’ 
methods we must at any rate discriminate those designed to allay peasant 
unrest from those which brought Ma Ju-lung and the bulk of the Yunnan 
gentry, Muslim included, over to the Imperialists. Of these two tactics, 
the second would be likely to cancel out the first. When it came to 
resettlement of devastated areas, in which the Government showed 
energy, it appears that it wished to foster peasant proprietorship: what 
actually took place was a further extension of landlordism (pp. 58-9). 
In all regions landlord rights were restored in full (pp. 128-9); not 
surprisingly, since the rebels had been suppressed chiefly by forces 
formed by the provincial gentry themselves. 

Once this happened the door was locked and barred against serious 
reform in any department; even in the military, where men like Tseng and 
Li Hung-chang, who had risen to power from the battlefield, were pre- 
pared to move furthest. They were willing to adopt Western machinery 
to produce arms, though for nothing else (p. 184), and the Kiangnan 
arsenal, started in 1865, rapidly grew into ‘ one of the great arsenals of 
the world’ (p. 211). Why did this attempt to equip China for self- 
defence peter out? Tseng and Tso and many others had proved them- 
selves skilful commanders, and the emergence of an officer corps both 
competent and Confucian does not in itself seem quite such an impossi- 
bility as Mrs. Wright considers it (pp. 200-2). Japanese officers were 
nourished on archaic ideas, and officers as well as statesmen in the West 
have held and still profess beliefs quite as irrelevant as Confucianism to 
their profession—Christianity, for instance. Part of the answer must lie 
in the fact that the willingness of the dominant gentry to learn modern 
warfare had been inspired much less by an impulse to resist foreign 
aggression than by desire to crush social revolt at home. Once the peas- 
antry had been reduced to submission, a breathing-space of some decades 
was provided by exhaustion of the revolutionary forces and by the 
safety-valve of emigration to Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and overseas. 
Meanwhile foreign aggression mounted; but to the gentry of the land- 
ward provinces this was a remote, unsubstantial danger compared with 
agrarian revolt. The princes and nobles of Germany in the sixteenth 
century were ready to combine against their peasants, not against the 
Turks. Arsenals were expensive, and warships and heavy cannon were 
no use against peasant guerrillas in Shansi. 

Crisis and panic had initiated reform by shaking up the propertied 
class; the early successes of the reformers defeated themselves by allaying 
panic and cooling readiness for experimentation. Even at their most 
dynamic they had developed, as Mrs. Wright points out, no real idea of 
progress (pp. 63-4). Like all leaders unable to grapple with the funda- 
mentals of their problem they laid extravagant emphasis on abstract 
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ideas and virtues. They repeated incessantly, as though it were a magic 
charm, the Confucian formula that if rectitude and propriety were restored 
all problems would disappear. Much in the tone of the Restoration is 
reminiscent of the Counter-reformation (with the Taiping outbreak 
standing for Reformation and Peasants’ War). In each of these two 
phases of history one finds the same attempt to make reform of private 
morals a substitute for social reform. Each deludes itself into fancying 
that faith by itself can move mountains. Each multiplies schools, 
libraries, lectures, sermons in order to turn men’s eyes backward to 
golden ages in the past. Each sets itself deliberately against industrial 
and commercial progress, as dangerous to social equilibrium. Mrs. 
Wright produces much evidence of the mandarinate’s hostility to industry. 
Meanwhile Meiji Japan was building the factories and dockyards that 
marked the point of no return. 

Reliance on ideal abstractions stimulates momentarily, and then 
enfeebles. Standards of leadership fell off rapidly. When reformers 
found themselves isolated some grew timid, others cynical and self- 
interested. By the end of the century China was on the long list of 
nations that had failed to catch up. Spain, talked of by many impatient 
Spaniards as the China of Europe, was another. Foreign relations, 
which Mrs. Wright discusses illuminatingly, had worsened again after a 
halcyon spell of flexibility on China’s side and co-operativeness on that of 
the West. The end of the story comes with the Chiang Kai-shek régime, 
of which there is a striking and mordant sketch in chapter xii of this book. 
Here Mrs. Wright describes how the Kuomintang leaders, who had at 
first claimed descent from the Taipings, came to identify themselves, as 
their reforming zeal evaporated, with the Restoration, and made Tseng 
Kuo-fan their patron saint. ‘They pulled from Confucianism, on an 
ad boc basis, whatever seemed likely to promote internal order’, while 
neglecting all the constructive principles of the Restoration, in economic 
matters especially (pp. 306, 308). ‘ To call this distorted echo the last 
stand of Chinese conservatism would be to insult a magnificent tradition ” 
(p. 312). 

Restoration planners in their more realistic moods had drawn up 
schemes for controlling the Huai River, the Yellow River (pp. 162-3), 
and army indiscipline (pp. 202-3). They failed with these and many 
other plans which their successors of today have carried out or are on the 
way to carrying out. It may be an ironical characteristic of all such 
epochs as the Restoration that their finest aspirations can only be fulfilled 
by the adversaries who are to take their place. Mrs. Wright has frequent 
occasion to cite Chinese Communist opinions on her period, sometimes 
very properly discounting propagandist bias (e.g. p. 219), occasionally 
it may be giving them less than their full weight. In the study of 
Chinese history the contribution of all who can help is needed. Apart 
from the Japanese there are now only two significant bodies of investi- 
gators at work, American and Communist Chinese. Exchange of ideas 
between them is very much to be hoped for; also between both of them 
and their governments. 


University of Edinburgh V. G. Kiernan 
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Bismarck and the Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish throne. By GEORGES 
Bonnin. (London: Chatto and Windus, 1957.) 


Tuts collection of over 300 documents from the Prussian secret archives 
provides much new material on the genesis of the Franco-Prussian war, 
some of it hitherto carefully concealed from historians. It is the in- 
dispensable supplement to R. H. Lord’s Origins of the war of 1870 (1924), 
which was based only on the less confidential German files and covered 
only the final crisis. What was deliberately withheld from Professor 
Lord has been available to Professor Bonnin, in the documents captured 
in 1945; and now the early history of the Hohenzollern candidature can be 
studied in more dependable form than in the inspired intuitions of 
Lord Acton, or the partial revelations of Hesselbarth, Zingeler, and 
Fester. 

Three days before war was declared, Bismarck publicly denied any 
Prussian governmental participation in the candidature. A secretive 
policy, originally arranged to cover up this initial lie, was carried on 
partly from force of bureaucratic habit, and partly from a belief that to 
tell the truth would not be creditable to Bismarck or to Prussia. Access 
to the vital papers was refused to Sybel in July 1890: ‘ people might still 
be alive in Spain who know the real facts ’, wrote Caprivi, so discussion 
of the subject should be discouraged. Hohenlohe, Bilow, and 
Bethmann Hollweg in turn took a similarly repressive view, though it was 
becoming clear that the official version, put out by Bismarck and Sybel, 
was inexact. In 1924, under the Weimar republic, two historians, 
Platzhoff and Rheindorf, were called in to report on the advisability of 
opening the secret files to research. They concluded reluctantly that 
‘We Germans carry sc heavy a burden of “ guilt for the war of 1914”” 
which has been laid upon our shoulders that we must not ourselves 
provide evidence enabling the responsibility for the war of 1870 to be 
laid also to our door’. The editors of the Grosse Politik, accordingly, 
were also firmly told to start in 1871. 

It is now possible to see how far these fears were justified. All the 
relevant official papers on the German side have been examined by 
M. Bonnin, except for the Sigmaringen archives for 1869, now believed 
to be in Moscow. It would be interesting to know what is in the 
Spanish files as well; but he could obtain no access to anything in 
Madrid that bore on the secret negotiations. It is to be hoped that some 
Spanish historian will be more successful. 

It can now be confirmed that the approaches made from Madrid to 
Sigmaringen in 1869 were made direct, and not through any Prussian 
diplomat. That the third approach, begun in February 1870, received 
Bismarck’s warm support has been clear ever since Thimme published in 
1931 ! the chancellor’s powerful paper of 9 March urging the candidature 
on a reluctant king of Prussia for many reasons; among them, that a 
Wittelsbach might succeed instead, ‘ maintaining contact with anti- 
national elements in Germany and affording them a secure if remote 
rallying point’. The king’s marginalia on this memorandum, now 
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published for the first time, are both shrewd and honourable. They 
conclude with a few notes about the celebrated ‘Crown Council’ 
meeting of 15 March, of which full minutes compiled next day by 
Leopold of Hohenzollern’s father Karl Anton are published, from the 
Sigmaringen archives, in an appendix. These show that all the six 
ministers present at the meeting—Bismarck, Roon, Moltke, Thile, 
Schleinitz, and Delbrick—spoke in favour of Leopold’s acceptance. 
The crown prince hedged: ‘ While reason spoke in favour of the idea, 
feeling strove with all its might in the opposite sense’. Karl Anton by 
now was anxious for his son to accept; but the king refused to order 
him to undertake a task which the prince, for personal even more than 
for political reasons, preferred to refuse—his wife did not want to offend 
her Portuguese relations. Leopold’s younger brother Frederick also, 
after some hesitation, refused; and there the matter seemed to rest. 

A new character now came forward: Major Max von Versen, one of 
the agents sent to Spain by Bismarck to prepare that country for a 
Hohenzollern ruler. Twenty pages of extracts from Versen’s private 
diary, printed by Professor Bonnin in another appendix, clear up Versen’s 
rdle and put the revival of the candidature in an unexpected light. Even 
allowing for the usual diarist’s tendency to see himself as the centre 
of affairs, it does seem that this comparatively junior, though distinguished, 
officer exercised a decisive influence in resurrecting the apparently 
abandoned project: “2s May. Now I have got things going again; for 
Bismarck had given the matter up, not wanting to come into conflict with 
the king’s personal feelings’. Versen’s influence, in fact, brought 
Bismarck and Karl Anton into touch again, behind the king’s back, and 
triggered off the last invitation from Madrid--through which the war 
began. The hesitancies of the still reluctant Leopold were overcome: 
‘I am only accepting because everyone tells me it is in the interest of 
the State; I have not that ambition and I do not want to.’ 

That Bismarck had, from an early stage, been closely concerned with 
promoting the Hohenzollern candidature is quite beyond question; 
but this is very different from saying that he intended the candidature 
to precipitate the Franco-Prussian war, or even that he foresaw that it 
might do so. On this really crucial point there is tantalizingly little 
evidence either way. Bismarck’s apologists can point to the absence of 
specific signs of war-mongering; his opponents can draw attention to the 
equal absence of any attempt to conciliate French court or public opinion. 
(A press dispatch from Paris of 28 April 1870, which gave it as Napoleon 
IIl’s opinion that a Hohenzollern candidate ‘ would be for France a 
casus belli with Prussia’, was shown to the king of Prussia on 1 May, but 
seems to have excited no particular attention.) A firm impression was 
left in the German foreign office that there was something to hide; this 
is indicative, but not by itself conclusive. Whatever there was to hide, 
it would by no means necessarily have been written down. There is one 
striking passage in the irrepressible Versen’s diary, in the middle of a 
long entry on 19 June: ‘ Then there came various scruples on Prince 
Karl Anton’s part. What would France say about it? Would it not 
give rise to complications? I said: “ Bismarck says that is just what he is 
looking for.’’’ This, again, is suggestive; but it is far from final proof. 
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Versen in any case was trained as a cavalry officer, not as a diplomat or 
courtier; indeed his diary includes mentions of everyday catastrophes— 
missed trains, wrong clothes for stiff functions, sour beer—which contrast 
agreeably with the pomposity and secretiveness of many of the dispatches. 
Bernhardi, another Prussian agent, reported solemnly from Madrid in 
March that the headmaster of Harrow had been handsomely bribed to 
dissuade one of his pupils, the duke of Genoa, from aspiring to the 
vacant throne; and Prim’s emissary Salazar seemed to revel in a world 
of cover-stories, codes, and backstairs intrigue. 

Those who enjoy hanging great events on small will be struck by the 
account given here of the proximate cause of the war. As Hesselbarth 
deduced forty-five years ago, a transmission error in a telegram was at 
fault: Salazar wired from Germany on 21 June that he would be back in 
Madrid on the 26th; the date arrived as the 9th; the Cortes could not be 
kept in session so long; and its early prorogation prevented the secret 
election of Leopold, which might well otherwise have been presented to 
the world as a fait accompli. Hesselbarth conjectured that this mistake 
had been deliberately made, in order to provoke trouble, by Canitz the 
Prussian minister at Madrid. It is indeed true that the crucial change was 
made as the telegram was deciphered in Madrid; and that Canitz was 
himself present while part of the deciphering was going on; and that 
he was himself strongly opposed to a Hohenzollern candidate. But the 
change of date appears to have arisen from a plain error by the cipher 
clerk, Kleefeld (who turns out to have been the source for the bulk of 
Hesselbarth’s Drei psychologische Fragen.) An elaborate inquiry was 
ordered from Berlin as soon as the mistake was reported by Salazar; 
not unreasonably, particular care was taken to keep the dispatches on 
this point secret, since much could be deduced from them about the 
current Prussian cipher practice. On a prelirninary point of some 
importance—how Salazar came to be using Prussian official cipher 
channels at all—no light is thrown: another bone for the anti-Bismarck- 
ians to worry. 

Some of the handwritings in the files are appalling; but M. Bonnin 
has produced a practically faultless edition, in which only one slip calls 
for notice. The Landgrave of Hesse, who had married a Prussian 
princess, and to whom an unsuccessful approach was made by the 
Spaniards after the Franco-Prussian war had begun, appears on pages 


254 and 304 as ‘Landgrave of Heyden’. The translation, by Dr. 
Isabella Massey, is excellent. 


Trinity College, Oxford M. R. D. Foor 


Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). First series (1871-1900). 
Vol. xiv (4 January-30 December 1898). (Paris: Alfred Costes, 
1957-) 


Tuis volume of French diplomatic documents, covering precisely the 
year 1898, has a macabre fascination. For most of the year—until 
September or even October—the directors of French policy had no idea 
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of the catastrophe that was to befall them. But the reader knows what 
is coming; and going through the earlier part of the volume is like 
listening to the holiday-plans of a man who runs into a terrible road- 
accident on his way to the sea-side. It would be wrong to call this 
volume ‘ the year of Fashoda’; it is rather the year when the French did 
not foresee Fashoda, or at any rate did not appreciate what form the crisis 
would take. Warnings were not lacking. In January Courcel wrote 
from London (no. 32) that England might force war or humiliation on 
France to compensate for her failures elsewhere. Public opinion was 
warlike (no. 80); only the queen and Salisbury favoured peace. Hano- 
taux, the foreign minister, was unmoved. He did not see how England 
could gain by adding the enmity of France to the existing enmity of Russia. 
Besides: ‘ They think us weakened by the Dreyfus affair. They are 
wrong. The country is resolute, and its interests everywhere will be 
defended as firmly as ever’ (no. 35). 

The French watched with pleasure the estrangement between England 
and Russia in the Far East. They seem to have known nothing of the 
British attempts at alliance with Germany; and of course these had no 
practical result. On the other hand they were early informed of the 
Anglo-German negotiations over the future of the Portuguese colonies. 
No new light is thrown on Biilow’s proposal in June to turn these negotia- 
tions the other way round and to work with France against England. 
The moment was ill-chosen. The French had just concluded an agree- 
ment with England over West Africa and did not wish to involve them- 
selves in a gratuitous quarrel. By the autumn, when they might have 
welcomed German co-operation, it was too late. As Noailles pointed 
out to Biilow, the Germans had settled with England without giving 
France time to reply (mo. 556). The French had other grounds for 
believing that England and Germany would not remain on good terms. 
The most fantastic of these was their expectation (no. 175 and 176) that 
the Germans were trying to obtain a port in Syria; this, Hanotaux thought, 
would lead the British to seek French support by concessions in the Nile 
Valley. 

Thus the French went blindfold to disaster. When Delcassé took over 
the foreign ministry in June, things were already beginning to go wrong. 
Menelik, emperor of Abyssinia, did not need French support now that 
he had defeated the Italians; and the French gradually realized that he had 
sold out to the British. The Russian proposal for the first Hague confer- 
ence was also a blow to them. It was sprung on the French without 
warning; and the Russians made it clear that their overriding object was 
to avoid war for some years. There is nothing here incidentally about 
Muraviev’s visit to Paris in October; but the French knew all along that 
they could not count on active Russian support. Delcassé was more 
cautious than Hanotaux. He sent belated instructions to Marchand not 
to go to Fashoda (no. 329). He also abandoned as unworkable Hano- 
taux’s plan for getting the Sultan of Turkey to authorize French occu- 
pation of the upper Nile. Marchand’s only warrant was fact. He had 
reached Fashoda and occupied it. But against this Kitchener could set 
a greater fact: he had defeated the Dervishes and could defeat Marchand 
also if that were necessary. Marchand blustered and claimed that he 
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could hold his own even against Kitchener. This was all nonsense; and 
the French hardly needed to look at the British naval predominance in the 
Mediterranean as an additional factor before giving way. 

Delcassé tried hard to retrieve an irretrievable situation. Throughout 
September and October he attempted to shift the question of the upper 
Nile from the basis of fact to the basis of right. If the upper 
Nile, he argued, was Egyptian, then the British had no more right 
to it than the French. Alternatively, if it was ownerless, then the French 
had just as much right as the British to grab part of it. Even if the 
Khalifa had owned it, Marchand had defeated the Dervishes at Fashoda 
before Kitchener defeated them at Omdurman. It was all no good. 
Salisbury remained immovable. The British had the power, and they 
meant to use it. The crisis of Fashoda was fought with unequal weapons. 
The French used the resources of diplomacy; the British rejected diplo- 
macy until Marchand was withdrawn. In the end Delcassé got a tiny 
crumb of comfort. Salisbury agreed that negotiations should be opened 
to settle the frontier between British and French spheres in north Africa, 
once Fashoda was evacuated. The French had lost the competition for 
the upper Nile. Given the circumstances of September 1898, their 
defeat was inevitable. Yet it was partly bad luck. Things would have 
looked very different if Marchand had arrived at Fashoda six months 
before Kitchener, instead of six weeks. On the other hand, the French 
always pursued their prize half-heartedly. The affair was a compensation 
for thir lost position in Europe; and, as their representative at Cairo 
wrote, ‘ we could not make for the Nile the war that we are not making 
for the Rhine’ (no. 531). The British had no such reserves; and, 
curiously enough, having no allies, were the freer to rely on power when 
they felt strong enough to do so. 

The Introduction adds some points of interest. In April 1904 
(presumably at the moment of concluding the Anglo-French entente) 
Delcassé called for the Marchand file and carried off ‘ many important 
documents ’ which have never been restored. In 1938 Georges Mandel 
* reshuffled’ the colonial archives; and this has made it impossible to 
check them properly. On a different subject, the ‘secret’ file of the 
Dreyfus affair has not been found. Perhaps it never existed. There is 
much information from anonymous agents in England, most of it 
absurd. The quaintest is the offer of XXX (no. 262) to raise a rebellion in 
Ireland if provided with adequate funds. This file is marked: ‘ seen by 
the Minister ’ without further comment. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945, Series C, vol. i, The Third 
Reich: First Phase, January 30-October 14, 1933. (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1957.) 


Ir was originally intended that the captured archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry and the Reich Chancellery for the period 1918-4; 
should be published in English in some twenty volumes, arranged in four 
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series. ‘Time has made necessary a simpler plan, for the political atmos- 
phere has changed, and the bulk of the material has turned out to be 
double the original expectation. Weare now to have Series C and D only, 
nineteen volumes in all running from January 1933 to December 1941, 
with six in Series C and three more in D. The files of the Weimar period, 
which would have been covered by Series A and B, are being filmed and 
made available in the Public Record Office. The selection of the docu- 
ments, as in the past, is the joint responsibility of the British, French, and 
United States editors, but we owe the present volume, which makes a 
good start with Series C, to Dr Paul Sweet, the American editor-in-chief, 
and his colleagues in the State Department, who have made an excellent 
job of the translations, footnotes, and other editorial matter. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left by a reading of this volume is of 
the readiness of the German Foreign Service during the first nine months 
of Hitler’s chancellorship to accommodate itself to Nazi foreign policy. 
Hitler’s direct policy statements are few; signs of dissent by the professional 
diplomats are even fewer. A number were moved into the ‘ category 
awaiting assignment’ or into permanent retirement, but it was thought 
wise not to publish their names in the press (p. 707). The most important 
defection was that of Fredrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron, ambassador in 
Washington since 1927. He told von Neurath, the foreign minister, on 
11 March 1933 that he could no longer function successfully, as his 
* general political orientation ’ was ‘ rooted in the soil of a free form of 
government ’; but he had to add the rather embarrassed request that on his 
retirement account should be taken of the financial strain of his post and 
the ‘ school obligations of my daughter’. Nothing further is said about 
him, and there is no mention of Paul Schwarz, the German consul in 
New York, who publicly repudiated the Nazi régime in April. For the 
rest, the Weimar officials carried on readily enough. They were no 
doubt reassured by von Neurath’s circular of 30 January 1933, the day of 
Hitler’s accession, in which Neurath claimed that the conduct of foreign 
policy would remain in his hands. Apart from his own respectability, 
he could point to that of Schwerin von Krosigk, Reich minister of finance, 
and of General von Blomberg, ‘ known abroad as a member of the Dis- 
armament delegation ’, as guarantors of ‘ continuities of policies’ (no. 1). 

It was not to Hitler’s interest at this stage to disillusion him. It was 
desirable that both the foreign ministry and its representatives abroad 
should believe and insist that the savagery of the new régime was entirely 
for home consumption. The ambassadors who readily took this line 
in conversations with foreign governments were no doubt anxious to 
believe it, and they spoke freely in their reports of the need to reassure 
foreign opinion. Hoesch, the ambassador in London, roundly condemned 
Rosenberg’s activities during the latter’s disastrous visit to London in 
May as having ‘ caused England’s hostility toward the new Germany 
to break out with full force’ (no. 237). Later, on 16 August, in a long 
report, he attributed the rapid swing of English opinion to four causes: 
the treatment of the Jews, Germany’s apparent preparation for war, the 
Austrian problem, and the repression of Social Democrats, labour unions, 
and pacifist agitators. (Suppression of Communism ‘ draws applause as 
well as criticism’). He hoped that German policy would soon be 
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justified by results, but an essential requirement ‘ for the winning back of 
English public opinion is the certainty that German foreign policy is 
pacific’ (no. 406). Dr. Schacht similarly reported after a visit to the 
United States that recently increased American sympathies had been 
sharply diminished as a result of the Jewish question, and that the plan to 
arm Germany was meeting with the strongest opposition everywhere 
(no. 233). Késter in Paris reported on 5 April that if France remained 
‘more or less intransigent’ on the armaments question it was because 
of action against the Jews ‘ entrusted to authorities without experience 
in foreign policy ’ (no. 139). Dirksen on 5 May reported from Moscow 
a growing aloofness towards German claims : ‘ the argument that revi- 
sion means war is beginning to sink in’ (no. 212). 

In these circumstances Hitler was content to demand the right to 
equality of armaments rather than an unrestricted right to rearm, and 
the right to expand was, as far as possible, discreetly shelved. ‘The only 
full statement of foreign aims in these documents comes from von 
Neurath, and is set out in the minutes of the ministerial conference of 
7 April. It was pessimistic in the extreme as to both the economic and 
military situations (‘five years are necessary to restore the equilibrium 
with respect to Poland alone’), and referred to threats of preventive war 
from certain quarters. Germany could not‘ do without Russia’s cover for 
her rear with respect to Poland’; because of the Polish danger she should 
not even show resentment at Lithuanian bad treatment of Germans. 
Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations was, he concluded, 
out of the question: ‘ foreign policy conflicts are to be avoided until we 
have completely regained our strength’ (no. 142). No comment by 
Hitler is recorded. 

Neurath’s belief in the indispensability of the old diplomatic hands 
could not be fully vindicated; as time went on he was unable to achieve 
either marked successes or evidence of imminent foreign intervention. 
For the next five years Hitler was to follow the crude, but not ineffective, 
policy of mingling gestures of menace and goodwill; and although at 
this stage caution predominated he had soon taken Neurath’s measure. 
He said what Neurath and many other people wanted him to say in his 
speech to the Reichstag on 17 May (Germany wanted only equality of 
status, disarmament of all states rather than rearmament, a final under- 
standing between all on a basis of equal rights, and so on). He gave two 
Catholic prelates on 26 April assurances of his determination to fight 
godlessness, and even a strange promise not to allow the founder of any 
new religion to arise. His speech to the French ambassador on 15 
September was not very soothing to foreign ears, for he blamed the 
French entirely for the state of Franco-German relations, but he claimed 
to desire no finer memorial than a German-French rapprochement. He 
was also quite willing to allow Neurath and the officials to have their 
way in June in getting rid of Alfred Hugenberg, Reich minister of econ- 
omics since January. We do not appear to have the full story of Hugen- 
berg’s elimination in these documents, but the manoeuvres detailed in no. 
338 are instructive. Hugenberg circulated the text of a remarkably silly 
speech at the London economic conference on 14 June, with a broad hint 
that the German Volk ohne Rawm must seek in Russia ‘ space for the 
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settlement of its vigorous race and construct great works of peace’; 
he made the gesture in defiance of Neurath, the leader of the German 
delegation, and made matters worse for himself by attacking Hans Ernst 
Posse, an official who was well backed by his fellow professionals. 
Hitler’s acceptance of Hugenberg’s decision to resign on 27 June served, 
however, more complicated purposes than the shoring up of Neurath’s 
authority. It was to some extent an apology to Russia, and it removed the 
most prominent non-Nazi from the Government. 

But in spite of mounting tension with most of his neighbours Hitler 
had evidently, and with good reason, satisfied himself by October that he 
could make bolder moves (which had their value in domestic politics) 
without disaster. The most hopeful sign was Italy’s conduct, and al- 
though this did not extend to Austria it was considerably more encourag- 
ing than the British and French appear to have known (p. 929). The 
Four Power Pact was welcomed for the double purpose of getting on 
closer terms with Mussolini and securing an affirmation of Germany’s 
theoretical rights. But the main preoccupation was the disarmament 
conference, where Nadolny secured some concessions, without however 
any substantial or dramatic success. As late as 20 September Hitler was 
‘entirely in agreement’ with Neurath on this question, and ‘ expressed 
himself to the effect that it would be desirable in any case to conclude a 
disarmament convention even if not all our wishes were fulfilled by it’ 
(no. 475). Three weeks later the position was dramatically reversed, and 
it was decided to withdraw from both the conference and the League. 
The minutes of the ministerial conferences on 13-14 October deploy the 
arguments, partly contradictory, for these decisions; up to a point they 
are rational enough, and emphasize the limited gains and the humiliating 
provisions for supervision, but the essential fact was that Hitler had found 
a policy that was at once dynamic, provocative, and yet too negative for 
serious retaliation. The clue to his change of front is no doubt to be 
found in his shrewd comment that ‘ as far as the threat of sanctions was 
concerned, it was only a matter of keeping cool and remaining true to 
one’s principles ’. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mepuicorr 


Manpower. By H. M. D. Parker. (History of the Second World War: 
Civil Series.) (London: H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1957.) 

Labour in the Munitions Industries. By Mrs. P. Inman. (History of the 


Second World War: Civil Series.) (London: H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957.) 


In his introduction to the Civil Series of the History of the Second 
World War, Sir Keith Hancock promised that the subjects selected for 
historical investigation would not be treated from a narrow departmental 
point of view; the series was intended to be a history not of departments 
but of subjects. "Two new volumes have been published simultaneously, 
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one in the general series, the other in the production series, both con- 
cerned with questions of manpower. The editors explain that ‘ each 
subject seemed sufficiently large and complicated to demand a book to 
itself, but although some overlap is inevitable the two volumes have been 
designed to complement each other’. Mr. Parker’s book bears the 
general title Manpower but is in fact a history of the war-time problems 
and achievements of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, which 
is not quite the same thing. If it were, there would be no justification for 
Mrs. Inman’s additional study of the utilization of labour in the munitions 
industries, based upon the records of the labour supply divisions of the 
three supply departments. And when the reader has absorbed all the 
information he can both from Mr. Parker and from Mrs. Inman the 
subject as a whole will still elude him. If he is conscientious he will 
look again at most of the volumes already published, for the books under 
review are late comers to the series. For the manpower budgets and 
the major decisions of policy based upon them he will have to consult 
the two introductory surveys, British War Production and British War 
Economy neither of which could have been written without very constant 
reference to these themes. In the various volumes concerned with raw 
materials, industry and trade he will find sections dealing with the relevant 
problems of labour withdrawal or supply. From the Administration of 
War Production he will get a fuller and more favourable picture of the 
co-ordinating activities of the Ministry of Production. 

The authors cannot be blamed at all and the editors only a little for 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs. Manpower has evidently proved to be 
the most intractable of subjects, impossible to handle in isolation because 
it cut across every aspect of war-time planning and production and was 
a vital interest of all departments concerned with them. But the evils 
arising from awkward arrangement and dispersal of information must 
be frankly admitted. The least of them is the very considerable measure 
of overlapping to which conscientious cross-references bear witness. 
More serious is the risk that some important aspects of the subject will 
be overlooked. This has certainly happened, for example, with the 
textile and footwear industries. In particular the melancholy but in- 
structive story of the lost labour force of the cotton industry deserves 
to be more fully recorded. But what is most of all to be regretted is a 
lost opportunity. Divided responsibility, duplication of effort and conflict 
of departmental interest were all too common in the day-to-day conduct 
of the war. They have now been allowed to transfer themselves from 
the field of administration, where there was some excuse for them, 
to the sphere of history, where there can be none. 

Equally at home in both worlds, Mr. Parker would have been ideally 
qualified to present a balanced picture of a great subject and to attempt 
in retrospect the cool appraisement of departmental claims and efforts 
which could not be looked for in the heat of the battle. The book Mr. 
Parker has written is not quite of this stature; but it will nevertheless 
rank as one of the best of the series. The war-time history of the Ministry 
of Labour is no ignoble theme. It demands and receives in full measure 
rare qualities of patient investigation and lucid exposition. If the book 
is something of an apologia for the department, it must in fairness be 
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said that there was room for one, since at least by implication the short- 
comings of the Ministry have already received sufficient attention in 
volumes reflecting the point of view of other departments. Mrs. Inman’s 
allotted task was much less formidable and her book makes easier reading. 
A straightforward account of the way in which the labour force required 
for the munitions programmes of all three supply departments was 
recruited is followed in the second half of the book by chapters describing 
in some detail welfare provisions, hours of work, wages and industrial 
relations. Incidentally Mrs. Inman throws some welcome light upon 
the ill-defined responsibilities of the labour divisions of the supply 
departments in so far as they concerned themselves with the engineering, 
shipbuilding and metal industries; their considerable interests in the 
‘less essential’ industries (which had none the less to produce vital 
equipment for the services) are unfortunately outside her range. In 
these and other ways Mrs. Inman’s study makes a useful contribution, 
‘an enlargement ’, as she says, ‘ of a part of the general manpower history ’. 

Perhaps the strongest impression made by Mr. Parker’s earlier 
chapters is the contrast between the two faces of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The National Service side got off to a quick start, 
had a clear sense of direction, an efficient working machine and idyllic 
relations with the service departments. The Labour Supply side was 
at any rate at the outset decidedly feeble, uncertain of its powers and reluc- 
tant to put them to the test, evolving the administrative techniques 
suited to its immense task only by the painful process of trial and error 
and at the cost of much exasperation to the production departments. 
This contrast may perhaps be slightly overstressed by summary treatment 
of problems on the National Service side which were not the less crucial 
for being successfully solved. The failure of the revised Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations to produce the numbers required for the armed 
forces in 1940 was, for example, a serious miscalculation and would have 
led to disaster but for the strongly-contested decision to insure against the 
possibility of failure by registering older age-groups. We are not told 
of this, and the important Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
is relegated to a short footnote on page 260. Nevertheless the contrast 
is real enough and the reasons for it are significant. Fundamentally it 
reflected a public opinion which accepted without question the principle 
of compulsion in military service but was wholly unprepared for direction 
in civil employment. It followed from this that on the question of 
conscription Ministers were not afraid to take the right decisions at 
the right time; even before the outbreak of war and even under the 
Chamberlain Government the Military Training Act was passed. On 
the other hand, the slightest measure of interference with freedom of 
contract in civil employment was politically dangerous; Mr. Bevin 
himself was prepared on behalf of his Union to fight the conscription 
of labour in February 1940. When the shock of Dunkirk brought about 
his own and the country’s conversion, the necessary powers were freely 
given; but the decision came too late to yield a quick harvest. Most of 
the success of the military recruiting scheme was due to precise and 
imaginative pre-war planning. Had these plans been made badly or not 
made at all it would have been quite impossible for the complicated 
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machinery for registration and call-up to be set in motion only six weeks 
after the Military Training Act had been passed. On the other side all 
attempts at pre-war planning had been scrapped as politically unacceptable 
with the result that in May 1940 officials were unprepared to make 
effective use of the powers conferred upon the Minister. Admittedly the 
problems attending the transfer of civilian labour were far more compli- 
cated and elusive, but for this very reason the absence of planning, or even 
of the kind of information upon which any planning must be based, was 
inexcusable. For some time to come the department lagged behind; 
it was, for example, unable to match the pace of the limitation of supplies 
and the concentration of industry and the labour which these measures 
released was allowed to drift. This lost ground was never wholly 
recovered. While the arrangements for military recruitment remained 
basically unaltered throughout the war, the short-lived expedients of 
the Labour Supply side are recalled by the bewildering number of 
classifications introduced into Mr. Parker’s narrative. Work could be 
scheduled as essential, designated as vital, given protection, preference 
and super-preference; reservation could be sought for key workers, 
pivotal workers, super-pivotal workers and so on. In short, officials 
were having to think out their policy as they went along. 

It seems then that the National Service side was a keen weapon forged 
for the emergency, but before the old Ministry of Labour could become an 
effective instrument of national policy it had to be born again. As Mr. 
Parker so rightly emphasizes, the renaissance began with Mr. Bevin’s 
appointment, but it took a long time for the new spirit to reach the 
Ministry’s 1,620 local offices. No other department started the war with 
a comparable framework of decentralization. The local offices were at 
once a source of weakness and of strength. Nurtured in an age of 
stagnation, unemployment and industrial strife, the local officers had now 
to put every habit of thought and action into reverse. This militated 
against a good understanding with other headquarters departments, 
untrammelled by local offices of their own, reluctant even to confide in 
their own regional men and accustomed to quick decisions. To them it 
seemed that the policy of the Ministry of Labour must always be con- 
ceived in terms capable of being transmitted in the dreary little buff 
circulars designed for local managers, and that action must always wait 
upon the understanding of the slowest and least co-operative of so vast 
a team. No wonder they despaired of keeping the local offices abreast 
of the fluctuations of the raw material position, the changes in service 
programmes or the niceties of export policy. These were serious weak- 
nesses; the strength of the local offices lay in their first-hand knowledge of 
their own districts and in their more realistic approach to human problems. 
Some of the worst mistakes in the location of industry might well have 
been avoided by earlier and more confident reliance upon local judgment. 
Local officers knew from experience that there were some industries 
and some firms who would never in practice attract or retain the labour 
force permitted to them by interdepartmental compromises, while others, 
by reason of greater prestige, higher wages or better conditions, would 
always exceed it. They could take account of the quality as well as the 
quantity of the workers available; they knew, for example, how high a 
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proportion of the Luton women, whose numbers looked so impressive in 
Whitehall, could not be switched from hats to ball-bearings. In such 
matters as these the local officers could, and to some extent did, provide 
a salutary antidote to the statisticians and planners whose programmes were 
so often falsified by considerations outside their experience. Greater 
stress is laid by Mr. Parker on their successful handling of individual 
cases. ‘ The Minister ’, he says, ‘ inculcated in his local officers the need to 
treat each worker as a human being and . . . to create a relationship 
of mutual confidence’. To a large extent he succeeded in humanizing 
the local offices and in ensuring that the transfer of labour was achieved 
with the minimum use of coercion. 

Mr. Bevin is undoubtedly the hero of Mr. Parker’s story. The 
stamp of his outstanding personality impressed itself upon every aspect 
of the work of the department. Respect for the individual and main- 
tenance of tolerable working conditions were the two principles under- 
lying what Mr. Parker describes as his philosophy of manpower. To him 
they were the inescapable obligations of industrial mobilization and if 
insistence upon them must in the first instance slow down the process of 
transfer, in the long run they would justify themselves by building up a 
labour force able and willing to stand the strain of a long war. Mrs. 
Inman’s more detailed account of labour conditions in the Government’s 
own establishments and in their contractors’ undertakings gives interesting 
supplementary evidence in support of this view. The Minister’s refusal 
to schedule undertakings under the Essential Work Orders, his efforts to 
bring about a reduction in hours of work, his initiative in providing 
welfare services, in the end paid dividends; and the supply departments 
themselves were gradually converted to the same sense of responsibility 
and understanding of industrial psychology. Wage policy was less 
successfully handled and, in the light of post-war developments, might 
well have been less complacently described. In general, however, the 
normal peace-time preoccupations of the department were carefully 
watched during the war years. Indeed one of the many profitable lessons 
to be learnt in retrospect from Mr. Parker’s study is that the attitude 
of a permanent department with roots in the past and a stake in the 
future must, for good or evil, differ widely from the spirit of the temporary 
ministries called into being for the sole purpose of winning the war. 


Somerville College, Oxford EVANGELINE DE VILLIERS 


Parliamentary Sovereignty and the Commonwealth. By GEOFFREY MARSHALL. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


Tus book might despite the general character of its opening section 
be more exactly entitled Parliamentary Sovereignty in the Commonwealth 
because it owes its raison détre to the creation of parliamentary institu- 
tions on the British model in Commonwealth countries overseas and 
treats principally of the notions of parliamentary sovereignty enter- 
tained in them. These oversea parliamentary systems, some now of long 
standing others newly created, have not grown but have been consciously 
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transplanted and have given us a number of what Mr. Marshall terms 
‘controlled experiments’ which have revived a waning interest in the 
nature of parliamentary sovereignty. Where the legislative omnipotence 
of parliament has been so long established as it has been in this country 
there has inevitably been little by way of interest or new material to stimu- 
late enquiry into its character or possible legal limits. But in the oversea 
member nations with the powers of parliaments defined, so far as may be, 
in written constitutions and interpreted by the courts the situtation is 
far otherwise. 

Mr. Marshall’s work falls into three unequal parts, the first an analysis, 
partly historical, partly theoretical, of the ideas of parliamentary sovereignty 
that prevailed in this country; the second, consideration of the implica- 
tions of the Statute of Westminster followed by a discussion country by 
country of some of the problems of sovereignty in the Commonwealth 
overseas ; and the third, an analysis of the constitutional crisis in South 
Africa by way of a more detailed case study in parliamentary sovereignty. 
The third part, roughly equal in length to the other two, constitutes the 
hard core of a significant and illuminating study, which possesses unity 
of theme but some unevenness in depth and a certain lack of sureness 
in design. 

Historians may feel that at times Mr. Marshall is not sufficiently 
mindful of the existence of documentary evidence not as yet available to 
students while some lawyers may think he has overmuch liking for 
general propositions. His discussion of ideas is, however, almost always 
stimulating and even where he is covering comparatively familiar ground 
in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand he contrives to introduce freshness 
in approach. His review of less familiar problems in the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth is welcome, if somewhat brief, particularly in 
respect of the complexities of the constitutional crisis in Pakistan. Ireland 
in sO many respects a pioneer is, however, neglected with the result that 
the implications of the fundamental rights and directive principles of 
state policy embodied in the Indian and Pakistani constitutions are dis- 
cussed without any reference to this earlier Commonwealth precedent 
for them while the important issues that arose with regard to the relation- 
ship of the Anglo-Irish Treaty to the constitution of the Irish Free State 
after the enactment of the Statute of Westminster are not examined 
consecutively, the Privy Council judgment in Moore », the Attorney 
General being considered, for example, solely with regard to its relevance 
or otherwise to constitutional issues in South Africa. (Dr. A. G, 
Donaldson’s recently published work Some Comparative Aspects of Irish 
Law underlining the importance of Irish precedents here is in this respect 
complementary to Mr. Marshall’s study.) For most readers, however 
the South African chapter with the three Appendices furnishing useful 
documentation on it (including the hitherto not readily accessible opinion 
of Professor Wade) will prove of greatest interest. The treatment is 
historical, the author summarizing in turn the arguments used by those 
who tendered legal advice to the government, the conflict of opinions 
expressed in acrimonious parliamentary debates, and the judgments of the 
courts on the issues brought before them. Inevitably there is some 
repetition, but the method ensures that the developments in the dispute 
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and the arguments about it stand out clearly. Mr. Marshall concluding 
that the judgment of the Appeal Court in the Senate case marked a retreat 
from the position adopted in Harris ». Dénges, draws interesting but 
possibly too far reaching inferences from it. This section should prove 
of much value to students. 

An otherwise adequate index is not without its eccentricities, there 
being listed fourteen miscellaneous references to ‘God’ with whom Dr. 
T. E. Dénges alone shares the distinction of appearing without description 
or initials. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge N. MANSERGH 


The French in North America: a Bibliographical Guide to French Archives, 
Reproductions, and Research Missions. By Henry Putney Beers. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957.) 


Here is a record of American historians in France; the French in North 
America are the ghost that has haunted them. The reader should not 
expect a comprehensive survey of what Americans and Canadians have 
written about New France and Louisiana, or about the relations of the 
United States with France—little enough that is really solid, to be sure, 
though more than the French themselves. Far more narrowly, ‘ it is 
largely an account of the procurement of reproductions from the archives 


of the ministries in Paris’ (p. vii)—first by individuals following in the 
footsteps of Jared Sparks (who was knocking at the doors of the Affaires 
Etrangéres in July 1828); then increasingly by State Historical Societies 
(following the example of New York, which plucked J. R. Brodhead out 
of the American Legation at The Hague in 1841); and finally by the more 
sustained and to some extent synchronized enterprises of the Carnegie 
Institution and the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, 
which began to employ Dr. W. G. Leland, happily still at work on his 
celebrated Guides, as long ago as 1907. All this fills five chapters and 
possesses real bibliographical value (thanks to very full referencing, 
not least), as does a chapter on the much slighter Canadian achievement. 
There is also a short survey of the French manuscript sources likely to be 
of use to historians of North America, which shows that the author is 
alive to the crab-like (sometimes snake-like) fashion in which the great 
Parisian collections have taken shape, as well as to the bewildering array 
of provincial depositories, though he cannot in a single chapter do justice 
to their many inventories, especially as these usually exist in typescript 
copies alone. In conclusion Dr. Beers offers some criticisms of both the 
American and the Canadian efforts to transcribe and photograph French 
documents, but it looks as if he had begun with the intention of telling a 
straightforward story as thoroughly as his previous bibliographical 
experience would dictate. 

It is so thoroughly done, indeed, that he does not forget to tell us 
about the grades of paper used for facsimiles, the rates of pay to copyists, 
and the statistics of microfilm reproduction carried out under the Congress 
Library’s Project A, financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., between 1927 
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and 1932. He will even note the state of the electric wiring in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Moncure Conway’s vacation address after a 
week’s work in July 1901, and the permission granted to Leland’s 
valuable research assistant, Abel Doysié, to travel in taxis ‘ when doing so 
would save time’ (p. 214). Much of this might seem beside the point, 
but perhaps Dr. Beers is rather to be congratulated on having the origi- 
nality to mention such details of the researcher’s life without a blush, 
not least when they concern the special hazards of research in France. 
For it is not as absurd as it may seem to remark that Leland got his card 
to the Bibliothéque through Henry Vignaud, better known as a Columbus 
scholar than for his ‘ courteous helpfulness’ (p. 48 n.) to venturing 
Americans from the post in the U.S. legation in Paris which he held 
from 1875. Vignaud evidently played a vital réle in smoothing the paths 
of his protégés for half a century, as the American embassy still does—in 
housing a representative of the Library of Congress, for instance. On 
many occasions its intervention with the French authorities has proved 
indispensable, though it did not succeed till 1928 in persuading the Quai 
d’Orsay to open its files beyond 1792, and even then a series of conferences 
was needed to allow photographing down to 1814. (By 1936 the 
Americans were allowed in as far as 1830.) Even at the Archives 
Nationales, however, photostats were permitted only at the rate of 100 
pages a day (75 at the Bibliothéque) in the early days of record photo- 
graphy—only thirty years ago. Worse things happened to Jared Sparks 
in the Affaires Etrangéres, where an employee used the scissors on his 
extracts. Well for him and Bancroft that the July Revolution gave them 
the support of Guizot, who, however, as Foreign Minister himself, 
surprisingly told Brodhead that he had ‘ no pertinent records’ (p. 148) 
and refused admission likewise to the historical agent of Massachusetts. 
A less respectable motive led Pierce Margry, archivist of Marine and 
Colonies, to hide La Salle documents inside others and one can hardly 
understand at all why Victor Tantet refused to allow Mississippi trans- 
cripts to be collated with their originals in the colonial archives. It is 
pleasant, on the other hand, to have record of the generosity of Lafayette 
and his heirs with their family papers. Throughout, as Dr. Beers 
comments with his habitual restraint, ‘ Americans arranged but the 
French disposed ’ (p. 205). 

Heroic persistence has proved no less necessary in the dealings 
of the historians with Congress. Thus Parkman had to lobby hard for a 
subvention to publish Margry’s still unrivalled compilation of Mémoires 
e¢ documents on the exploration of North America. But it had been 
Margry’s tactics to force publication on somebody by refusing access to 
his collection. A more sympathetic odyssey is that of Benjamin Franklin 
Stevens, to whose invaluable Catalogue Index of European manuscripts 
no America (1763-83), the accumulation of a lifetime, Congress refused 
support for a quarter of a century: it was finally bought below cost in 1906 
and is now, of course, consulted many times a year. Dr. Beers has a poor 
opinion of the interest shown by his government in European archives 
during the nineteenth century, even for the documentation of the 
American Revolution, the diplomacy of which has dominated copying 
programmes from Sparks to Leland. It is instructive to recognize that in 
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Canada too, on his showing, the province of Quebec has till quite recent 
times done more than the Dominion government, though one is hardly 
prepared for the appearance of Papineau as an archival agent in Paris in 
1845 and not everybody knows that O’Callaghan, who succeeded to 
Brodhead’s inheritance in the Documentary History of New York, had 
also left Canada as a result of the 1837 rebellion. This book abounds in 
such surprises. 

Until the present century, if research arising out of the Florida claim 
in 1828-9 is excepted, the chief contribution made by Congress was to 
charter the American Historical Association, five years after its formation 
in 1884. Through its various Commissions, this very active body has 
done something to minimize overlapping effort by the local historical 
societies which carried the main burden of transcribing French documents 
until the Library of Congress took a hand. All honour to them; we 
still rifle their publications. But it is a sad tale of inaccurate transcribing, 
mistranslation, faulty selection, and all too often of funds and undertakings 
petering out. Recent scholars have proved the inaccuracy also of much of 
the transcribing done by, or more usually for, the individual historical 
entrepreneurs of the last century, and it is one of the uses of this book to 
draw attention to some of them: it is useful to know, for example, in 
what respects Parkman’s materials were defective. A new standard of 
scholarship (as of organization) was established, notably, by the appear- 
ance of the 73 volumes of Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations within no more than 
six years, 1896-1901. By that time, of course, the formidable engines of 
the research seminars were beginning to revolve, but the universities 
have corporately contributed far less than the State Historical Societies 
(and Historical Commissions) to the story told by Dr. Beers: they seem 
to have provided personnel and advice rather than finance or initiative, 
though in this the University of Illinois, in the time of Alvord and 
President Edmund J. James, provided something of an exception. 
Even so, disappointingly little has come of the machinery devised in 1907 
for co-operation between the Mississippi Valley States from the point of 
view of Dr. Beers, who still thinks they could afford to print a couple of 
hundred volumes between them. 

At the end of it all, the American as well as the European reader may 
well ask if most of this curiously persistent effort of duplication has 
produced a commensurate result, except where it has aimed at specific 
monographic studies or the printing of sources. We can hardly have too 
much of either, but in the second respect the nineteenth century served usa 
good deal better than has our own thus far, with its photographic units 
directed by a passion for completeness of reproduction that is virtually 
doomed to prove spurious. No one who has ever dipped into the vast 
reservoirs of the French notarial minutes, for example, will ever believe 
in the possibility of sparing the historian of France in America the trouble 
of searching them for himself. For one thing, the French archives 
themselves are badly behind with their inventories, and it might be of 
more practical service to historical study if money now spent on repro- 
ductions were piped instead into keeping the French inventories and calen- 
dars going. There is certainly a good case for preferring the exhaustive 
printing of a few sources to a perfectionist attempt at reproducing all. 
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Dr. Beer’s statement that the Library of Congress has no guide to its 
collections of French transcripts provides an awful warning, as does the 
fact that only in recent years, after a century of highly organized copying, 
have the Americans been able to claim possession of a reasonably com- 
plete duplication of the more obvious French records bearing directly 
on the early period of American diplomatic relations—a simple task, 
surely, by comparison with the variety of materials required for the 
economic and social history of the French in Canada, even if satisfactory 
criteria were determinable as to what is colonial history and what is not. 
Dr. Beers very properly draws attention to the numerous institutions of 
the Ancien Régime which had an interest in New France, either in shaping 
policy or exchanging cargoes and persons with it; but he might feel less 
optimistic about the selective photography of their records if he were 
aware of the massive dossiers plumbed by M. Giraud for his current 
Histoire de la Louisiane frangaise, the first volume of which was published 
in time to have deserved mention in this context. It is significant that 
Mrs. Miller Surrey, an American historian of Louisiana, planned many 
years ago to survey the depositories of no less than 26 French ports, and 
that nothing has come of that plan. Such surveys have in fact been carried 
out by the Carnegie Institution for the Parisian collections and it is good 
to know that Dr. Leland has two more of his Gwides on the way; but 
the Carnegie principle that ‘ we should first find out what material there 
is and then lay plans for using it’ (quoted, p. 187), though sound as a 
criticism of much dispersed and misdirected effort before 1902, is itself 
open to the obvious retort that only the individual searcher, with his 
more specific objectives, is likely to look for anything but the most 
obvious material. In enlarging accepted concepts of relevance, particu- 
larly, no public project can hope to share the inspiration of the isolated 
student who can buttonhole archivists and turn their stacks upside down. 
More dollars should be spent on him even for the purposes Dr. Beer has, 
perhaps too naively, at heart; for it is no longer all that much more 
difficult for a Native Son of the Golden West Fellow to reach La Rochelle 
than to toil among the card catalogues in the heat of a Washington 
summer. 

Such questions clearly have a much wider relevance than the special 
case of the French in America or of the Americans in France, now that 
other overseas governments are undertaking extensive microfilm pro- 
grammes in Europe. We may be grateful to Dr. Beers for provoking 
some timely reflection about them as well as for breaking new historio- 
graphical ground. Though somewhat heavy-handed and repetitive in 
style and shape, his book deserves attention as a model for a new type 
of investigation which might seriously assist historians everywhere 
to take their present bearings—and perhaps to improve such institutional 
substructures as are available to serve them. 


Keble College, Oxford J. S. Bromiey 
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Short Notices 


Timaeus was the most important source for the history of the western 
Mediterranean down to the time of Pyrrhus, and his work undoubtedly 
underlies much of the later tradition. But both the man and his history 
remain shadowy and obscure, and Professor Truesdell S. Brown’s study 
of Timaeus of Tauromenium (University of California Publications in History, 
vol. 55. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958) is a useful 
attempt to get the evidence for both into a clear perspective. His task 
has been facilitated by the recent publication of the fragments in Jacoby’s 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 111 B, no. 566; but with a largely 
Greekless audience in mind he translates such fragments as receive 
detailed comment. The nature of the fragments—so many of which 
come from geographical writers and collectors of marvels—rules out 
any convincing attempt to reconstruct the Sicilian History. So Mr. Brown 
has arranged his material in categories, and after a section dealing with 
Timaeus’ life and writings he treats successively of Timaeus on geography, 
myth and prehistory, of the period down to the Carthaginian invasion of 
Sicily in 409 (‘ The Good Old Days ’) and of the period from then to his 
own time (‘Modern Times’). A final chapter discusses Timaeus’ 
critics, of whom the chief is of course Polybius, whose polemic in book 
xii Jacoby has described not unfairly as exaggerated, spiteful and paltry; 
one may add that it is in places inconsistent (as when Timaeus is accused 
of being at once a book-worm and a hunter of inscriptions) and even 
dishonest (as Mr. Brown points out). Nor is Polybius excused by the fact 
that Timaeus was scarcely more amiable in attacking his predecessors, 
such as Philistus. The greater part of Mr. Brown’s study is taken up with 
detailed analysis of the attested fragments, and this is no doubt wise in 
view of the uncertainty surrounding the provenance of much possibly 
Timaean material in Diodorus and other later writers. There is evidence 
throughout of careful thought, and in territory where the evidence has 
constantly to be pressed rather hard to yield results at all he retains a 
judicious scepticism and a sense of proportion. A good example of his 
method is his attempted reconstruction of Timaeus’ account of Sardinia; 
from a series of separate fragments he builds up a picture of a mixed 
Greco-barbarian invasion under lolaus, Heracles’ son, the subsequent 
expulsion of the Greeks, followed by a barbarization due to a combination 
of indolence and Carthaginian pressure, and culminating eventually in a 
life of brutishness. This interpretation in terms of a theory of progres- 
sive social deterioration is ingenious and makes sense of our surviving 
fragments: unfortunately they are so few that it cannot claim to be more 
than hypothetical. Mr. Brown’s account of Timaeus’ life introduces one 
revolutionary suggestion, that he went to Athens as early as the decade 
339-329, which is ten years before the earliest date hitherto proposed. 
This, however, can be reconciled with the statement that Timacus was 
* banished from Sicily by Agathocles’ (Diod. xxi. 17) only if this is taken 
to mean that an official sentence of banishment was pronounced on him 
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after he had already been living abroad for some years; and this seems 
forced. Mr. Brown rounds off his book with a good index and list of 
passages quoted. What one misses is a chapter summing up and drawing 
together the various stimulating suggestions thrown out in the separate 
sections; otherwise this is a useful little book, the value of which is not 
diminished by the subsequent publication of Jacoby’s commentary in 
Fr. G. Hist. iii b. 


University of Liverpool F. W. WaALBANK 


The marked differences of form and style between Chinese and other 
histories are conspicuous even in the glimpses which can be stolen from 
the minute quantity of material translated into European languages. 
Lack of familiarity, however, and the difficulty experienced in an attempt 
to assemble, analyse and assess all Chinese records relevant to a given 
period or locality is now being offset by the production of handbooks 
and reference material in both western and oriental languages for the 
guidance of scholar, student and general reader. Dr. Burton Watson’s 
contribution, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Grand historian of China (Columbia University 
Press. London: O.U.P., 1958. 408.) is to be welcomed as an attempt to 
present the Shib chi in its correct context of historical and contemporary 
events and literary development. The importance of the Shih chi, which 
was compiled mainly by Ssu-ma Ch’ien by the early part of the first century 
B.C., lies both in its intrinsic value as an historical record and the influence 
exerted by its form and style on subsequent Chinese histories until the 
nineteenth century. It is easy to criticize this book, which is designed 
‘for the reader of English’, on the grounds that it includes too much 
definition for scholars but too little exposition for non-professional 
readers. However the general reader will be able to seek further infor- 
mation with the help of the bibliographies, and scholars will be grateful 
for the references provided in the notes. Translations of select passages 
will be highly useful to students whose guidance could have been further 
advanced by the inclusion of a list of translations from the Shih chi into 
European languages. A work of this nature must necessarily include 
some controversial statements, and it will be based on personal interpre- 
tation or assessment if it is to be of value. But whereas professional 
readers will recognise such departures, others may unwittingly be misled 
by some of the underlying assumptions of inferences. One of the main 
difficulties of any investigation into Chinese history before the fifth 
century A.D., or even later, is the absence or scarcity of evidence to 
corroborate, or archive material to supplement the statements of a single 
extant source; it is thus unfortunately ng¢cessary to depend mainly on the 
Shih chi itself for information about the age and circumstances of its 
composition. Dr. Watson is clearly conscious of the dangers with 
which the compilation of a short account of this subject is fraught; he 
fails, however, always to state where the views he expresses are subject 
to doubt, or where they vary from opinions usually accepted. In the 
initial chapter stress is placed on social and cultural aspects at the expense 
of both economic factors and the positive part played by the seven 
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states in China’s political development prior to 221 B.c. A somewhat 
unusual view, which requires elaboration, is comprised in Dr. Watson’s 
interpretation of the réles and characters of the early Han emperors; 
and problems such as the source material of the Shih chi (as is recognized 
in the introduction), its authenticity, textual transmission and its re- 
lationship with other histories (e.g. the Ch’ien Ham shu) are not treated 
sufficiently fully. Students who are unfamiliar with the jargon or 
conventions of classical Chinese may experience difficulty in assessing 
the relative importance of the passages translated, but teachers will 
welcome the two chapters on the beginning of Chinese historiography 
and the form of the Shih chi as textbook material which can be recommen- 
ded to their pupils. The last chapter concerns Ssti-ma Ch’ien’s thought; 
here Dr. Watson succeeds in isolating and defining a few principles 
from evidence that is at best scanty and at times contradictory. The 
most original contribution of this book lies in the appreciation of the 
literary value of the Shih chi and of Ssi-ma Ch’ien’s methods and qualities 
as an historian; but it may be felt that the formulation of such judgments 
would better await the further results of stylistic or textual analysis. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London MICHAEL LOEWE 


The long history of the flourishing trans-Saharan trade is the story of 
nearly 2500 years of contacts between the rulers and merchants of North 
Africa and of the African kingdoms to the south of the desert. What in 
many ways is one of the most extraordinary episodes in human history is 
vividly told by Mr. E. W. Bovill in a new and entirely re-written edition 
of his Caravans of the Old Sahara: The Golden Trade of the Moors (London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 30s.). The trade consisted basically in the barter of gold 
from the Sudan for salt from deposits found near the town of Sijilmasa in 
southern Morocco, to which slaves and much else was added in the course 
of time. Berbers and Arabs, Jews and Christians, whether Portuguese, 
French or British, were all fascinated by the wealth of the Sudan. It was 
thus that Timbuktu gained its renown for remote, mysterious, but 
magnificent grandeur. So closely was the secret of the origins of the 
gold kept from the traders from the north, that we find the same stories of 
dumb barter between the latter and the Sudanese related in Herodotus 
and Leo Africanus two thousand years later. Attempts to wrest the 
secret by outright conquest invariably failed. Indeed, it is only by a 
process of elimination that the author himself concludes that the area of 
Bambuk and Bure near the sources of the R. Senegal was the original gold- 
producing area. The author traces the history of the gold trade from 
Carthaginian times down to the nineteenth century. Inevitably, there 
are some epochs where he is more at home than others, and the story of 
the conquest of the Sudan by the Moorish ruler el-Mansur between 
1589-93 is an exciting and convincing tale. The reader may find some 
of the earlier chapters less accurate. For instance, there is no evidence 
for the flight of Christians southward to the Saharan oases in the early 
part of the third century (p. 52), while it is not true to describe the Cir- 
cumcellions in the fourth century as ‘ a fanatical sect haunting the fringes 
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of the desert’ (p. 55). Augustine found them active enough in his own 
diocese of Hippo on the coast (Epp. 108, 110, 111). But the post-Roman 
period is admirably told. One gains a very clear idea of how the relation- 
ships between the peoples north and south of the great desert were estab- 
lished and maintained. There is a pointer towards future developments 
now that the old partners (and enemies) are once more becoming inde- 
pendent. This is a scholarly and well-written book, and it will remain 


the standard work on the age-old trans-Saharan trade for a long time to 
come. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge W. H. C. Frenp 


Jean-Pierre Bocmer’s Der Krieger der Merowingerzeit und seine Welt 
(Geist und Werk der Zeiten, Heft 2; Ziirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 1957) 
is not a long book but it could have been shorter. It is true that the 
business of war conditioned all barbarian life, and it is true also that we 
need to look again at the evidence and analyse with care what it was that 
the barbarians fought about. Even if, as the author seems to think, the 
answer is simply ‘ booty’, then the case required investigation in a 
detailed article and not a group of random assertions based on a fraction 
of the evidence available. Ferdinand Lot showed us how to write about 
these matters though his statistics were open to criticism; and I do not 
look upon the present book as a ‘ Vertiefung ’ of Lot’s work in the direc- 
tion of determining the warrior’s 16le in the spiritual or psychological life 
of the Frankish people. As an instance of what worries me, feud was not 
war though it often involved fighting, and the author is wide of the mark 
if he supposes that every act of private violence was, or involved, feud. 
One instance he cites from Gregory of Tours (H.F. viii. 32) has 
nothing to do with feud. Neither do I find the section on law clear 
or well-informed. That Merovingians did not equate ‘Recht’ with 
“ Macht’ is the lesson that more and more stands out from modern 
study of Late Roman Vulgar Law and its derivatives. However far 
they fell short of their ideals in these matters, at least the kingly examples 
of David and Solomon were held out before them (cf. the Merovingian 
* Mirror of Princes’ in M.G.H., Epistolae iii). Nor did they fail to con- 
trol their armies’ behaviour because they could not ‘ think things out” 
or because they lacked a Cassiodorus. Did Clovis ‘ think things out’ 
when he went smashing through Burgundy and the Midi? 1 wish that 
the author would write a study of the indicium belli which his discussion 
of the phrase campum praeparare shows him well able to do; and I wish, 
too, that he would develop what he writes on the subject of the Mero- 
vingian queens. He would then, in one sense at any rate, be what every 
Merovingian wished to be—a homo utilis. 


University of Manchester J. M. Warrace-Haprie 


There has been a renewed interest in recent years in the Iconoclastic 
controversy, about which several notable articles have been published 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers in 1953 and 1954. Professor P. J. Alexander’s 
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new book, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958), is a valuable addition to the subject. He uses the life of 
the patriarch, whose reign lasted from 806 to 815, in the crucial period 
between the two outbreaks of the heresy, to give a detailed account of the 
political and religious events and ideas of the time. In spite of the author’s 
sympathy for his hero and his massive researches on his life, the patriarch 
does not emerge as a very impressive figure but rather as a political 
time-server, whose chief literary work, the Refwtatio et Eversio, was written 
when its polemical arguments were already out of date, the heretics 
having moved on to new ground. But Mr. Alexander provides excellent 
chapters on the practice and theory of image-worship and iconoclasm, 
bringing out convincingly that it was Constantine V who first provided 
a theological basis for the latter; though it is hard to accept his view 
that Constantine was directly affected by Apollinarianism, just because 
his opponents used anti-Apollinarian arguments against him. Mr. 
Alexander also does well in emphasizing the importance of the Moechian 
controversy in splitting the iconodule party. His whole treatment of 
his subject, though wordy, is very thorough and very fair-minded. 
Indeed, he is so gentle a controversialist that it is sometimes difficult 
to know what he really thinks, as on Professor Anastos’s ‘ ethical theory 
of images’; but he rightly, if courteously, rejects the modern Russian 
theory, exemplified by Miss Lipshits, that the patriarch evolved from a 
social revolutionary to a reactionary. Just occasionally he misses the 
point, as when he tries to give Leo V two empresses, Barca and Theodosia, 
whereas the texts make it clear that ‘ Barca’, the ‘ tramp-steamer ’, is a 
rude nickname invented for the lady by the previous empress. But the 
book as a whole is likely to remain the definitive work on a figure of 
great importance in the political, religious and literary history of Byzan- 
tium and on the happenings of his time. 


London STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Professor Alexander might have enlarged his views on the importance 
of the imperial coronation of Charlemagne had he seen Professor 
Ohnsorge’s book, Abendland und Byzanz (Darmstadt: Hermann Gentner, 
1958.) This is a collection of all the essays that the author has at various 
times published on the western Empire and its relations with Byzantium. 
As each essay is reproduced in its entirety there is a certain amount of 
repetition and overlapping; and the reader is bewildered by all the cross- 
references. ‘The articles on the period after the eleventh century were 
written before the others; and Dr. Ohnsorge has himself summarized 
them in the later chapters of his admirable Das Zweikaiserproblem (Hilde- 
sheim, 1947.) They are on the whole concerned with diplomatic relations. 
But the chapters on the Carolingian and Ottonian Empires, written 
later in date, are of extreme interest and importance. The author is 
keenly aware of the strength of Byzantine influence and prestige in 
the early Middle Ages. He constantly crosses swords with Professor 
Schramm, who traces the revival of the western Empire to ancient 
models. He brings out clearly the difference between the Carolingians, 
with their acceptance of a parity of empires, which is bound up with their 
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desire to show that the Imperium was moving to the Franks, and the later, 
more monocratic theory of the West; and he shows the cognate changes 
and hardening of the Byzantine attitude towards the Western claims. 
His method is above all to study the use of titles in documents and 
inscriptions, in addition to literary references; and his results are striking 
and convincing. His first article, on the general relations between 
Byzantium and the West in the ninth and tenth centuries gives a good 
summary of his views, but should be read in connection with the article on 
southern Italy in the ninth century, which is more recent in date and which 
supplements various points. The last article, on Byzantium and Saxony, 
is a full and impressive account of the influence of the East upon the 
development of Germany. ‘This is a book of great importance both for 
the political history and for the history of ideas in the Middle Ages. 


London STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The wealth of surviving documents to illustrate the agrarian history 
of the estates of Ramsey abbey has long been known and used: by Page, 
Postan, Kosminsky and, above all, by Miss Neilson. Even the last 
scholar, however, merely sampled these ample resources; and Professor 
J. A. Raftis is the first scholar to exploit them systematically, though 
even he has found the materials for the Huntingdonshire manors of the 
abbey enough for the construction of this substantial monograph. 
The Estates of Ramsey Abbey: A Study in Economic Growth and Organization. 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1957) is not always 
easy reading (particularly for the eye which assimilates statistics easily 
only when administered in small doses), and there are occasional blemishes 
in proof-correction; but its importance to the student of medieval 
English agrarian history is very considerable. Two reasons for this 
have been pin-pointed by Professor Postan in an introduction which he 
has contributed to the volume. In the first place, it supplements recent 
works concerned with the long-term trends in medieval economic 
development by analyzing the shorter range fluctuations which were 
superimposed upon secular tendencies. Secondly, it demonstrates the 
fact that even these secular tendencies display some chronological 
variations in different estates and different localities. ‘These features of 
the book alone are an important contribution to medieval agrarian 
studies; and they are far from exhausting the matters of interest discussed 
in it. It would be impossible to list them all in this place, but attention 
may be drawn to Mr. Raftis’s treatment of ‘ the extensive employment 
of money in exchange ’ in late Saxon England; of the ‘ farming system’ 
on the abbey estates, the reasons for it and the consequences of it; 
of the movements of rents and prices in the twelfth century in relation 
both to peasant status and the administrative system employed by the 
abbey; of thirteenth century reorganization, late thirteenth century 
retrenchment and late medieval depression. This is a study of great 
exactness and very considerable insight which will affect the techniques 
we use in medieval agrarian studies as well as expand our knowledge 
of the social and economic movements in the medieval countryside. 


St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge Epwarp MILLER 
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In 1957, the year of his retirement, many of Professor Galbraith’s 
friends and pupils presented him with an edition, prepared by T. A. M. 
Bishop and P. Chaplais, of Facsimiles of English Royal Writs to A.D. 1100 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 45s.). ‘This was an appropriate mark 
of respect and the volume is a most important contribution to the study 
of these documents. The thirty plates include facsimile reproductions 
of the twenty-nine known originals, not all of which are accepted as 
authentic, and there are also reproductions of some genuine great seals of 
William I and II that are, or were formerly, attached to documents other 
than writs. The editors have recognized the script of several of these 
writs elsewhere and one of the most useful features of this book is the 
inclusion of reproductions of some of these other examples so that 
comparison is made easy. Each writ is printed in full with its endorse- 
ments and is critically examined. The book would have been easier to 
use if a list of the writs reproduced had been given: the facsimiles are 
arranged by beneficiaries and in order to find a document known only 
by its modern reference it may be necessary to look through the whole 
volume. This can be a profitable exercise but it is also inconvenient 
and a list would have helped. In their introduction the editors survey 
the development of the royal writ to the end of the eleventh century and 
also discuss the criteria of authenticity. This is an excellent introduction 
to the subject as well as to the book and contains a remarkable number of 
important arguments and conclusions. From similarities of script it is 
argued that three post-Conquest scribes ‘ may be identified as belonging 
to the permanent writing staff of the royal Chancery ’ and it is demonstrated 
that Edward the Confessor, William I and William II each only used one 
great seal and that their other seals come from forged matrices. Among 
the forgeries discussed is a large group ranging in time from Edward the 
Confessor to Stephen, in favour of Coventry, Gloucester and Westminster. 
Good reasons are given for associating this group of forgeries, and 
perhaps others, with Westminster in the middle of the twelfth century. 
These are only a few of the important observations made in the intro- 
duction and in the discussion of individual writs where some very 
valuable points and illuminating comparisons are made. One comment 
does, however, need some qualification. In discussing the post-Conquest 
development of the writs the editors remark that from ‘ about 1070 these 
documents ceased almost completely to be written in the vernacular. 
Anglo-Saxon gave way to Latin, perhaps one of the Norman reactions 
to the rebellions of 1069.’ It is true that after 1070 most writs were in 
Latin, but some were in English and there are a number that cannot be 
closely dated and may be either before or after 1070. Much work needs 
to be done on the post-Conquest vernacular writs before we can speak 
with such confidence about their disappearance in 1070. In any case the 
reason for the use of Latin rather than English after 1070 need not mean 
a change in the royal chancery. As the editors themselves point out, 
the pre-Conquest writs were issued in English because they were ‘ pub- 
lished ’ in the shire-courts where English, not Latin, would be understood. 
After 1070 there can have been very few bishops, sheriffs or even suitors 
to the shire courts who would have understood a writ addressed to them 
in English. The reproductions are clear, although plate iii is much 
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fainter than the reproduction of the same writ in Miss Harmer’s book. 
The volume has as its frontispiece a fine portrait of Professor Galbraith, 
one might almost dare call it a speaking likeness. 


University of Birmingham P. H. Sawyer 


The publication of Charles Homer Haskins’s Studies in Medieval Culture 
was warmly welcomed in this REviEw in 1930 (ante, xlv. 478-9). It is good 
that it is now available again (London: Constable, for Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co., New York, n.d. [1958]. 4 5s.). 

N. 


In the preface to his Political Thought in Medieval Times (London: 
Hutchinson, 1958) Mr. J. B. Morrall states that the book is intended for 
the non-specialist reader. The writing of such a book presupposes full 
mastery of the subject which is as much legal as it is biblical, theological 
and liturgical. This mastery can only result from a deep penetration into 
the highly involved texture of ideas and from a very long occupation with 
the intricate source material. Moreover, a great responsibility rests 
upon the author in so far as his statements are not immediatly verifiable, 
this genre of writing allowing no footnotes or piéces justificatives. Hence 
utter accuracy and maturity of reflexion are called for. But here within 
128 pages of text the reader is presented with a confusing picture of what 
‘ political ’ thought within a space of some 1,000 years was supposed to 
have been. Isidore of Seville and Bracton each get six lines, the Dictatus 
papae and the York Anonymous each eleven, St. Bernard nine and Hugh 
of St. Victor five lines. The presentation is elementary and rather 
naive. Numerous and vital principles are not even mentioned, whilst 
his use of terms and concepts shows that he is far from clearly grasping 
them himself: cesaropapism, monarchy, kingship, &c. are here used in a 
most imprecise manner; he makes the non-specialist believe that ‘ hiero- 
cratic’ means the power of the the papacy in temporal affairs; he sees no 
distinction between the medieval empire and other kingdoms; he is at 
sea with the meaning of vicarius Christi; papacy, church and Christendom 
are indiscriminately used; he confuses state and government; and so on. 
However, he provides also some involuntary entertainment. In the 
ninth century ‘there was even a tendency [sic] to allege that imperial 
power itself was derived from the pope’ (p. 26), an amusing statement 
in view of the reality; Gregory VII ‘ took little care to preserve con- 
sistency in legal theory’ (p. 31), as if there had been any such theory; 
excommunication and deposition were ‘not very distinctly separated ’ 
(p. 32); the plenitudo potestatis was first officially used by Alexander III 
(p. 66)—the author is some 7oo years too late, Leo I having already used 
it; Roman and canon law ‘ assumed the original personal equality of all 
men’ though allowing property and slavery (p. 50); Thomas Aquinas had 
no direct knowledge of civil law because ‘as a priest he would have been 
forbidden in any case to study it’ (p. 70); Grosseteste was a pioneer of 
the direct power theory of the papacy because he was also a pioneer in the 
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diffusion of Aristotelian philosophy which held the soul to be the directing 
force (p. 82)—as if Humbert in the eleventh century (who receives 
mention as a supporter of Henry III, p. 26) and the papacy long before, 
without any Aristotelian background, had not said exactly the same; 
the Postglossators limited the prerogatives of the emperor to not much 
more than a primacy of honour (p. 94)—one rubs one’s eyes when reading 
this; the Marsiglian pars valentior consists of ‘ the normal, undeformed 
citizens’ (p. 113). But perhaps most revealing is the statement (p. 44) 
that Justinian’s corpus was dissected in its three main divisions, ‘ the 
Institutes (a compendium), the Digest (a large, but selective collection of 
previous laws) ’—actually not one law is there, only excerpts from Roman 
jurists—‘ and the Nove//ae (new imperial laws)’, but the Codex, the one 
body of real imperial laws which was the direct basis of juristic discussion 
of a ‘ political’ nature, is here not even mentioned, whilst the Nove/lae 
were no part of Justinian’s corpus. That Mr. Morrall does not appear 
to know the difference between a concordantia and a concordia follows from 
the wrong title given to the work of Gratian (p. 49). Nom plus ultra. 
1 do not know how well served the non-specialist is when he cares to 
look at the Bibliography and reads under ‘ Editions’ this entry: ‘ Migne, 
].P., Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1844 ff.).’ 

Trinity College, Cambridge WALTER ULLMANN 


Although not a ‘ medieval classic’ the chronicle of Walter of 
Guisborough (Hemingford or Hemmingburgh according to his earlier 
editors) has an important place for the historian of Edward I’s reign. 
The Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by Professor Harry Rothwell (Camden Series, vol. lxxxix. 
London: Offices of the Society, 1957) is a fine piece of critical scholarship 
in a field which does not now attract many labourers. Mr. Rothwell has 
done all that is expected of an editor, collated his manuscripts, and evolved 
a stemma of their relationship, traced the sources of the chronicle and 
its subsequent use by other chroniclers. For the historian the first third 
(up to 1189) has little interest, and only after 1272 does Guisborough 
become an important source. Mr. Rothwell is doubtful, and probably 
rightly so, of the value of the ‘ constitutional ’ passages, especially those 
dealing with the crisis of 1297-8, but he seems to give less than due 
consideration to Guisborough as historian of northern and Scottish 
affairs. For Anglo-Scottish relations between 1291 and 1298 he probably 
used the same source as a short chronicle in Harleian MS. 3860 to which 
his chronicle is ‘ textually related’. Although this is not a case of direct 
borrowing, it would have been helpful if the editor had used here, as he 
does elsewhere, smaller type to show this ‘ relatioriship’. Whence came 
the description of John Balliol’s inauguration as king (p. 239), or of Roger 
Brabazon’s speech at Norham seeking acknowledgment of Edward’s 
superior lordship over Scotland (pp. 234-5) neither of which is mentioned 
in Harl. 3860? Scone and Guisborough were both Augustinian priories, 
and presumably had communication with each other, while the Bruces 
were neighbours and patrons of the English house, which had extensive 
properties in the Bruce lordship of Annandale. Perhaps these conjectures 
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about the Scottish sources of the chronicle are not the duty of an editor 
and Mr. Rothwell is quite plain that some of the material cognate with 
this chronicle ‘ will need looking into’. For the text we could look for 
no better, and all who use it will be greatly indebted to Mr. Rothwell’s 
definitive editorial work. The index is admirably constructed. 


University of Edinburgh A. A. M. Duncan 


A useful addition to the Penguin Classics is Mr. R. E. Latham’s 
translation of The Travels of Marco Polo (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1958). This reads extremely well, while remaining very close 
to the words and the romance spirit of the original; it avoids the archaic 
language of Ricci’s translation and the rather stiff literalness of that of 
Moule and Pelliot. An excellent introduction of some twenty pages 
includes a good summary of the textual complications of the Travels. 
A comprehensive index and two maps give topographical assistance. 
The text is based on the Paris and Toledo manuscripts, but passages from 
other sources are given in footnotes. 


London School of Economics D. P. WALEY 


The third volume of Professor B. Wilkinson’s Constitutional History 
of Medieval England, 1216-1399 (London: Longmans, 1958) is easily the 
best. ‘ The Development of the Constitution ’ can be more satisfactorily 
illustrated by select documents than ‘ Politics and the Constitution ’, the 
subject of the two earlier volumes. Though the author’s opening 
reference to ‘ the certainties and systems of Stubbs and Maitland ’ is a 
somewhat curious characterization of the cautious Stubbs and the tentative 
Maitland, his many references to Stubbs, both in the text and the foot- 
notes, are as often positive as critical. His purpose is, indeed, to supple- 
ment rather than to decry, and even in his undying battle with Maitland 
over the interpretation of the proclamation of 21 March 1305, he professes 
to leave the question open. The doubt nevertheless persists whether the 
whole project does not fall between two stools. Is the work a source 
book with commentaries or a history with a thesis, equipped with 
voluminous piéces justificatives ? Does it address itself to the undergraduate, 
the teacher of history, or the medieval specialist? The price of the 
three volumes would seem to be prohibitive for the ordinary student, yet 
it is he whose lack of Latinity is catered for. Taking it as we find it, 
however, it contains both a valuable introduction and an interesting 
selection of documents, a fair proportion of which are translated for the 
first time. The outline of administrative development is the best we 
have had since Lefebvre’s in the third volume of the French Stubbs, 
now thirty years old. The chapter on kingship surveys a great deal of 
recent work on the coronation oath and presents a suggestive collection of 
extracts which bring political theory and practice into close relation. This 
section, with that on military development and ‘ bastard’ feudalism (pp. 
38-46, 203-10, 222-32) form a welcome addition to the stock subjects of 
constitutional history teaching, and give the results of recent scholarship 
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freshly and clearly. It should be added that the bibliographies are 
for the most part excellent, and particularly useful for their references to 
articles in periodicals on both sides of the Atlantic. In tracing the origins 
of parliament, Mr. Wilkinson still seems to put the transformation from 
event to institution too early (pp. 53, 269 ff.), and to attribute fourteenth 
century attitudes of mind to thirteenth century men. Is Matthew Paris’s 
use of the word wniversitas evidence of the thinking of the average 
contemporary baron? In writing of the council, again (pp. 23-7) Mr. 
Wilkinson ignores Sit Maurice Powicke’s warning that we should think 
of individual counsellors rather than of an organized body under Henry 
III. These preconceptions occasionally influence the translation of the 
documents, which in their wide but relevant variety bring out forcibly the 
advance in parliamentary studies in the last half century. On the Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum Mr. Wilkinson accepts unequivocally the force of 
the evidence adduced by Hardy, M. V. Clarke, W. A. Morris and V. H. 
Galbraith for assigning it to the reign of Edward II. For him the author 
is above all a propagandist, comparable with the author of The Mirror of 
Justices, which he cites on kingship. On legislation he follows Plucknett 
rather than Mcllwain. Some points of detail call for comment. The 
account of the county court is curiously inadequate in comparison with 
that of the hundred court. W. A. Morris’s valuable collection of sources 
(The Early English County Court, 1926) is neither mentioned nor used, and 
Lapsley’s article on the busones is not in the bibliography. The ordinance 
of 1234 on the holding of hundred courts is wrongly described and mis- 
translated (p. 178), owing doubtless to the misleading punctuation of the 
editor of the Amnals of Dunstable. The correct translation, as given in 
Miss Hennings’s England under Henry III, from the Close Roll, makes it 
clear that hundreds, like baronial courts, are in future to meet every 
three weeks. The footnote on page 189 describing the villagers of Great 
Peatling as ‘ helplessly crushed by the vast forces of the government ’ is 
hardly fair to the king’s court which, with three distinct plaints to settle, 
freed the five hostages from Peter de Neville’s prison and awarded 
them damages from their fellow-villagers, enforced the payment to Peter 
of the fine into which the villagers had entered and ordered the arrest of 
Peter’s men for dragging the hostages out of the church by force. The 
account of the genesis of the J.P. fails to bring out Miss Putnam’s 
interesting point of the tussle between Lords and Commons as to their 
status and powers; the officials appointed with judicial powers in 1332 
by the Lords (p. 183) were keepers of the shire and ‘ great magnates ’, in 
contrast to the country gentlemen, the keepers of the peace, whom the 
Commons wished to have as local justices. It was in 1292 that it was 
argued in King’s Bench that ‘ the king is above all law’ (p. 154); 1242 is 
the date of the deed cited. The theory that the magnates were retained on 
21 March 1305 to act as Nicholas de Segrave’s judges (p. 277) is hardly 
tenable if his trial began on 28 February and lasted three days (Powicke, 
The Thirteenth Century, pp. 332-3). Finally, it is a little difficult to see 
how the Confirmatio Cartarum ‘contributed greatly’ to the process 
whereby the clergy came to be taxed in the parliamentary assembly 
(p. $9), a consummation only reached in 1640. 


Sevenoaks, Kent HELEN M. Cam 
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Dr. P. D. Partner’s The Papal State under Martin V (London: The 
British School at Rome, 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, S.W.7, 
1958) bears the sub-title ‘ The administration and government of the 
temporal power in the early fifteenth century’. This defines very well 
the scope of the book, of which the heart is contained in four chapters, 
one concerned with ‘ the restoration of the Papal State under Martin V’ 
and three respectively with the provincial government, the central 
government, and the status of communes and vicariates under papal rule. 
Apart from this there is a brief introductory chapter on the Papal State 
before 1378, another on the State in the latter part of the Great Schism 
and an excellent account of the sources—mainly in manuscript in the 
Vatican Archive—on which the book is firmly based. An Appendix 
contains twenty-nine documents; most of these illustrate the workings 
of papal administration, while others give the full terms of Braccio da 
Montone’s excommunication in 1419 and of Ascoli’s submission in 1426. 
The story of Braccio’s fall, the subsequent gains of the papacy, and 
Bologna’s revolt, is well told, but the treatment of the Papal State’s political 
history is naturally incomplete in a work which does not deal with 
Martin V’s family policy nor with his policy of seeking allies among his 
nominal subjects. This omission gives the book a little the air of a 
well-built bridge lacking a central span, for Martin’s achievements were 
the result of policies as well as administration. Of this the author is 
well aware, and he warns us that ‘ the relations of Martin V with his vicars 
were a matter, not of legal bargaining, but of practical politics’, but 
the emphasis of the book is legal and a shade impersonal. It is perhaps 
misleading, for instance, to treat the Montefeltro vicariate as an example 
of this institution without going into the story of the relationship of that 
family with the Pope, a story which begins more than twenty years before 
Martin’s pontificate (the fact that he was for long bishop of Urbino is not 
mentioned) and includes the marriage of Count Guid’ Antonio to Martin’s 
niece. It is also possible that a book based mainly on official papal 
sources, and hence written from the viewpoint of the ruler, tends to 
exaggerate the ruler’s control. One regrets that Dr. Partner was not 
able to give a few more days to municipal archives and wonders whether 
his conclusions do not over-estimate Martin’s achievement. It is true 
that ‘few of the families of signori which he laid low ever raised their 
heads to trouble the Church again’, but none of these victims was from 
the main stronghold of tyranny, Romagna and the northern March. It 
would be ungrateful and misleading to dwell more on what this work 
omits when it has the immense merit of providing both an excellent 
account of Martin’s reconquest in central Italy and by far the best de- 
scription of the institutions of the Papal State. 

London School of Economics D. P. WaLey 


Mr David T. Pottinger (* for many years ’, as his publishers remind us, 
‘a distinguished figure on the American publishing scene ’) contributed 
an authoritative article on ‘ The Protection of literary property in France 
during the Ancien Régime’ to The Romanic Review (vol. xiii) in 1951, and 
an excellent account of ‘ Censorship in France during the Ancien Régime’ 
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to The Boston Public Library Quarterly in 1954. The material he has 
published in these and other periodicals now falls into place in a compre- 
hensive history of The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime 1300-1791 
(Harvard University Press. London: O.U.P., 1958. 60s.). In de- 
scribing successively ‘The development of the Book Trade’ (The 
Brotherhood of St. John the Evangelist; The Organisation of the Book 
Guild; The Administration of the Book Trade), ‘ The Masters’, ‘ The 
Workmen’, and the ‘ Auxiliary Trades’, Mr. Pottinger provides a 
reliable account for English-speaking readers of the book-trade during 
these three centuries of French history. The founding of the Chambre 
Syndicale in 1618 (the equivalent of the Stationers’ Company in England) 
is ‘the great dividing line in the history of the French book-trade’, 
as Mr. Pottinger says, and it is with the records of the Chambre Syndicale 
and of the royal control of the book-trade thenceforth up to Malesherbes 
that he has been specially concerned. Everything that Mr. Pottinger 
writes on the publisher-booksellers, printers and censors of the Ancien 
Régime has animation and authority. The excursion into the history of 
authors, with which the book opens, is less satisfactory. Here the attempt 
is made to analyse, with the help of graphs and statistical tables, the output 
of Goo representative authors (200 to each of the three centuries under 
consideration) at intervals throughout the period, to illustrate the distri- 
bution of this output between men of different social origins and education 
and religion, the kinds of book published, &c. Even were the principles 
unimpeachable upon which the 600 authors were selected, the authorities 
relied upon for their history would remain a source of misgiving to the 
reader, namely the entries relating to French authors in Hoefer’s Biograpbie 
Universe/le supplemented by Nicéron’s Hommes illustres and the diction- 
aries of Moréri and Bayle (the existence of the Dictionnaire de biographie 
franguise, now well into the letter C, is not mentioned). These older 
compilations abound in statements about (for instance) authors’ parentage 
and patrons which have long since been exposed as legendary or down- 
right inaccurate by responsible historians, and which one can only regret 
to see revived and used in evidence in Mr. Pottinger’s otherwise admirable 
book; such a painstaking investigation deserves more trustworthy data. 
By a curious coincidence, the publication of The French Book Trade in 
the Ancien Régime was preceded—in the same half-year—by L’apparition 
du livre, planned and prefaced by the late Lucien Febvre and written 
by M. Henri-Jean Martin of the Bibliothéque Nationale, in the series 
L’évolution de ’ Lumanité, the interplay of authorship and printing is there 
studied afresh as an aspect of European history. 


Somerville College, Oxford EvizABETH ARMSTRONG 


What readers of Hakluyt would like to have is a complete reprint of 
The Principal Navigations at a reasonable price. But this seems impossible 
to obtain under present publishing conditions and consequently the 
anthologists hold the field. Miss Janet Hampden (Richard Hakluyt, 
Voyages and Documents. London: O.U.P., ‘ The World’s Classics ’, 1958) 
givesa generous selection of forty complete items in 437 pagesand provides 
a reasonably full chronological sequence of the English overseas material, 
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together with some sensible introductory and glossarial matter. If it 
will not satisfy everyone—the present reviewer regrets the omission of 
the 1585 Virginia voyage—the selection will provide some Hakluyt 
material not otherwise easily purchasable for the small and the private 
library and will also, perhaps, send readers to the fountainhead. 


University of Liverpool D. B. Qurxn 


At the close of the sixteenth and the opening of the seventeenth 
century, Earl Patrick Stewart of Orkney cuts a sinister figure in Scottish 
history: his local oppressions and his almost total independence of royal 
control were notorious, and James VI and I’s success in eliminating this 
formidable rival has often been cited as proof of that monarch’s enhance- 
ment of his authority after 1603. There is, however, another and not 
less interesting aspect of his story, and Dr. Gordon Donaldson, drawing 
on the court books, record of testaments and register of sasines of the 
period, presents it cogently in Shetland Life under Earl Patrick (Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1957). Here the ‘ wicked earl’ appears as a careful 
and efficient administrator, and, if concern for the profits of good order 
and justice was a prime motive with him, that would be far from making 
him unique in our annals. This picture of the life of the Shetlanders, 
arranged in sections dealing with the land, the sea, the people and the 
law, has many features that are common to Scottish rural society in 
general, with its subsistence agriculture, its emphasis on ‘ good neigh- 
bourhood ’, its long retention of compurgation, its exaction of ‘ law- 
burrows’ to prevent strife, its minor lapses that were liable to breed 
illwill and suspicion, such as failing to mend ‘ slaps ’ in dykes or to check 
animals from eating a neighbour’s ‘ girse and cornis’, and its familiar 
list of more serious breaches of the law—‘troublance’, slander and 
assault, theft, adultery and witchcraft. Inevitably, however, the main 
interest of the book turns largely on the blending of Scandinavian and 
Scottish elements, on the persistence of the older, native folk-ways in the 
face of the reformist tendencies of the new Scottish master-class: the 
fairly distinctive and almost universal use of patronymics among those of 
Norwegian descent suggests their preponderance over the incomers 
from the south by as much as three or four to one. The vernacular 
Scots of the official records had thus to find room for words and forms 
unknown on the mainland. The ‘ foud ’ here took the place of the bailie, 
the ‘ Lawting ’ that of the head court. Sheep were ‘ rooed ’ (plucked), 
not shorn, ‘ ranselmen’ were appointed to detect theft, which (especially 
if it involved cattle) might be styled ‘ gripster’. Butter was sold by the 
‘mark ’, ‘ wadmel ’ (the coarse local cloth) by the ‘ cuttle’; boats might 
be ‘ fourareens ’ or ‘ sixareens’; and peats were carried in ‘ kishies ’ as 
human loads or by ponies in ‘ meshies’. In the absence of a burgh, 
the trade of the islands was mostly handled by ‘ Dutchmen ’, who were 
actually Hamburgers or Bremeners and who kept booths for the receipt 
of fish, oil and butter and the distribution of gold, silver, iron, hemp, 
cloth and meal. Finally, if his sources convince the author of a marked 
improvement in law observance since the days of Earl Patrick, he is 
disposed to give credit to the ‘ unremitting vigilance ’ of the seventeenth 
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century kirk sessions in upholding (under Episcopacy and Presbytery 
alike) standards of decent and responsible behaviour. Aptly illustrated, 
lucidly written and soundly produced—this reader noted one jumbled 
date (1152, apparently for 1552, on p. 13) and no other lapse—Dr. 
Donaldson’s attractive book constitutes a notable addition to our regional 
studies of social and economic life. 


University of Glasgow GeorGce S. Prype 


Cassandra Willoughby, wife of the first duke of Chandos, spent 
twenty years writing a ‘ family history’ from a large collection of letters 
and a dash of feminine insight. Part of this, extending from Edward I to 
Elizabeth I, was printed, with some abridgment, in the H.M.C. Middleton 
MSS. where there are also a few second-hand extracts from a missing 
sequel. This later manuscript, recently presented to Nottingham Uni- 
versity, begins in 1596 and ends abruptly in 1690. Professor A. C. Wood 
has now edited it under the title of The Continuation of the History of the 
Willoughby Family (Eton, Windsor: Shakespeare Head Press, for Notting- 
ham University, 1958. 30s.). Ten pages of Introduction, some unfussy 
footnotes, and an index of names are exactly what the text deserves. As 
we are frankly warned, it ‘ throws no new light on public affairs at the 
time’. Cassandra rummaged happily among the papers, and if they 
ever mentioned a civil war and a Commonwealth she was not interested. 
But everything the social-history textbook would expect is there—an 
estate burdened with debt through pleasures and bad management but 
soon restored, troublesome law-suits, the stone and the spleen, twelve 
capons and a tierce of claret. Unfortunately when she comes to the 
most interesting of her characters, her father Francis Willoughby, the 
colleague of the naturalist John Wray, she becomes pious and ill-informed. 
(He died when she was two.) She may also be responsible for the loss 
of his letters. The rest of her collection disappeared two or three 
generations later. 


University of Manchester D. H. PENNINGTON 


Kristof Glamann’s Dutch-Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740 (Copenhagen: 
Danish Science Press; The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 23 guilders) 
certainly breaks a lot of new ground, and does so in a very thorough way. 
After a preliminary glance at the organization of the VOC (Dutch East- 
India Company), the author gives us an interesting account of its commer- 
cial activities in the Netherlands, where its sales, as he points out, reflect 
not merely the Dutch demand for Asian products but that of north-west 
Europe. Readers of Violet Barbour’s admirable Capitalism in Amsterdam 
in the 17th century (Baltimore, 1950) will find in Glamann’s book much 
additional information concerning the calibre of Amsterdam capitalism 
in its lusty growth and heyday. The author discusses in turn some of the 
most important commodities handled by the VOC, beginning with the 
various kinds of bullion and money with which the directors financed 
their trade, both in its European and Asian branches. He then takes a 
selection of the principal imports: pepper, spices, silk, cotton textiles 
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and piece-goods, sugar, Japanese copper, coffee, and tea. This selection 
in the aggregate covers more than 85 per cent. of the Company’s exports to 
Europe, though their relative proportions naturally varied greatly at 
different periods. Pepper and spices were the most important commodi- 
ties for the first half-century, but they were gradually outstripped by the 
textile groups, which in turn gave place to coffee and tea during the 
eighteenth century. Each commodity is treated in terms of supply and de- 
mand, and with reference to the differing conditions of trade in Europe and 
Asia. Ina concluding chapter on profit and loss, the author discusses how 
far the traditional view of the VOC as an ‘ evergreen pagoda-tree, whose 
golden fruits the Court of Directors had a monopoly of shaking into 
its turban at suitable intervals’ is correct; and how far the eventual 
collapse of the Company was due to the malpractices of ‘ fraudulent, 
lazy, and incompetent officials’. He argues convincingly that the VOC, 
for the most of its existence at any rate, was a hard-working enterprise 
which was continually trying to adjust itself to new market conditions. 
His arguments are reinforced by a wealth of statistics and hitherto 
unpublished tables of prices, which are of great value for economic 
historians. Perhaps he does not attach sufficient importance to the 
corrupting canker of ‘ private trade ’, and the fact that many of the books 
in the outlying factories—and probably at Batavia—were regularly 
‘cooked’ but this does not affect his tables of sale-prices &c. The 
English of the translation is very awkward, and at times barely intelligible; 
but this is the only drawback in a book which otherwise deserves to 
be ranged alongside W. H. Moreland’s classic studies on Indian economic 
history in the seventeenth century. 


King’s College, London C. R. Boxer 


It is always a delicate business to judge a book whose author has been 
unable too see it through the press. In the case of R. Trevor Davies, 
Spain in Decline 1621-1700 (London: Macmillan, 1957. 25s.) some changes 
have been inserted as footnotes between square brackets in places where 
the author, if he had been able to do so, might have altered his text, but 
as they stand they sometimes produce a rather odd effect as when an 
episode is related in the text on the authority of Hume and is followed 
by a note, on the authority of Marafion, that the story is no more than 
‘a popular fabrication based on one or two slender facts’. Like its pre- 
decessor, The Golden Century of Spain, the present book aims at providing, 
for the non-specialist reader, the results of some of the recent research on 
the history of Spain. It is a pity that the author was not able to make use 
of the recent work by Dr. J. H. Elliott on Olivares or that of Dr. K. 
Garrad on the Moriscos, which although it is concerned with the reign 
of Philip II throws much interesting light on the economic conditions of 
the kingdom of Granada. The book gives three chapters of political 
narrative on the reign of Philip IV followed by two chapters on the 
civilization and economic decline, a further chapter of political narrative 
on the reign of Charles II and a final chapter on the cultural and economic 
conditions during that reign. For the political narrative the author 
admits his considerable debt to Martin Hume and for the economic 
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analysis to E. J. Hamilton’s American Treasure and the Price Revolution in 
Spain though there is no mention of Hamilton’s later book covering the 
reign of Charles Il. Presumably if the author had been able to revise his 
proofs himself he would have included Merriman’s Six Contemporaneous 
Revolutions and some other works which might have been expected even in 
a select bibliography. The quality of the book can perhaps be best ap- 
preciated by comparing it with two books by the late Professor J. B. 
Trend, his Portugal and his Civilization of Spain. These too aim at making 
available for the non-specialist reader the results of recent research but in 
them the author’s lively intelligence probes and speculates and subjects 
the hypotheses of other scholars to most illuminating criticism. It is 
very interesting to compare Trend’s treatment of messianic Sebastianismo 
with that of Trevor Davies. Trend makes clear which theory has been 
put forward by which scholar and invites his reader to join in the exam- 
ination of its validity. He has a practical realistic grasp of economic 
facts and his evocations of the poetry of Spain’s Golden Age has a fresh- 
ness, grace and humour that make them unforgettable. But perhaps 
such a comparison is unjust. Professor Trend lived just long enough 
to see the last of his books through the press: Mr. Trevor Davies’s book 
might have been very different if he had been in good health when he 
wrote it and had been able to revise it fully in the later stages. Even as it 
is many of Mr. Trevor Davies’s pupils will value the book as a reminder of 
a man who gave most generously of his time to teaching and who much 
enjoyed the history of Spain 


Girton College, Cambridge JEAN Lrnpsay 


Not since the publication more than twenty years ago of M. Jusserand’s 
volumes on England has there appeared a volume in the famous series— 
Recueil des Instructions données aux ambassadeurs et ministres de France depuis 
les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolution frangaise. Now at long last 
vol. xxvi, Venise has been published (Paris: Editions du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1958) with an introduction and notes by M. Pierre 
Duparc, who suggests that the low priority accorded to this volume 
and the long delay in its appearance are due probably to a generally 
accepted belief that Franco-Venetian relations in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are not particulary important. The editor himself 
seems to share this view, which was that of the French foreign office 
itself under Louis XV and Louis XVI, except possibly when French 
foreign policy was directed by Vergennes. The only two ambassadors to 
Venice between 1648 and the end of the Republic of St. Mark who are 
known even by name today are D’Avaux, whose brief mission to Venice 
was a prologue to a distinguished career in the French diplomatic service, 
and Madame de Pompadour’s friend Bernis, who is still remembered for 
his part in bringing about the diplomatic revolution of 1756. If the 
diplomatic relations between France and Venice were not particularly 
vital, the editor indicates that a study of the instructions which he has 
published helps to round out the story of French diplomacy, for which 
previous volumes of the Reewei/ are indispensable, by illuminating the 
French attitude to major European powers, especially Spain. Secondly, 
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Venice remained of appreciable economic importance to France through- 
out the period from 1648 to 1789 and the instructions which many 
ambassadors received from the secretary of state for the Marine throw 
light on the history and techniques of French foreign trade. Thirdly, the 
information in this volume would be invaluable to students of French 
diplomatic organization, if there were any in this country. Here 
M. Duparc has brought together new material on a variety of topics, the 
changing position of secretaries of embassy, the duties of the genti/homme 
da’ honneur, the complicated relationships between the secretaries of state 
for marine and foreign affairs, and the office of ‘ secretary-interpreter ’ 
or ‘ Italian secretary’ at Venice. This office was held for generations by 
the French consuls Le Blond, partly in order to give them diplomatic 
immunity and thus allow them to benefit by the special privileges of their 
diplomatic brethren in regard to customs duties, but also to get round the 
rule of the Venetian republic prohibiting all personal contacts between 
the Venetian nobility and toreign ambassadors. This rule was found so 
hampering by foreign diplomatists that at least one British ambassador 
obtained the secretary of state’s permission to take an official audience of 
leave and then remain at Venice untrammelled by it, in the hope of being 
able better to serve his country as a private person. It should be noted 
that, in spite of the title, the instructions issued after 1789 are included in 
this volume up to the final disappearance of ‘ the republic of a thousand 
years’ in 1797. The editing is up to the standard of earlier volumes 
in the same series, which is high praise. I note however that on page 
129 Abbé de Pomponne leaves Venice on 6 January 1710 and on page 
157 he leaves in 1709. 


University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 


Dr. C. R. Cragg’s Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 
1660-1688 (Cambridge: University Press, 1957) tries to interpret the ex- 
perience of nonconformists who suffered persecution for their beliefs in 
the period between the Restoration and the Revolution. It is an interesting 
though in some ways rather disappointing book. Dr. Cragg describes the 
background of persecution, the forms which it took, the conditions under 
which nonconformists were imprisoned, and the corporate life of dissen- 
ters in the difficult times which followed the political reversal of 1660. 
He has valuable information on dissenting worship and preaching, and 
traces the main controversial issues with which dissenters were involved. 
He also discusses the new hazards which beset the Puritans once the 
Toleration Act had brought them an easier life. But useful as is this 
survey, the book does not seem to add as much to what is already known 
on these topics as its length would promise, and it is difficult to avoid 
the feeling that on some aspects a careful reading of Calamy would prove 
equally informative. It is Dr. Cragg’s rather uncritical approach to his 
sources and the choice of the sources themselves that contribute to the 
impression of disappointment. Nonconformist biographies, auto- 
biographies, diaries, letters, and sermons, Calamy’s great martyrology, 
and a mass of pamphlets had, of course, to constitute his main quarry, 
but it seems a pity that he has made so little use of the records of quarter 
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sessions and the other secular courts, and none of the often very informa- 
tive archives of the ecclesiastical courts, which are now easily accessible in 
many places. These could probably have given some corroborative 
evidence on such matters as the intensity of persecution and the rough 
numbers of dissenters involved in any one area, and especially on the 
ejected ministers, who were carefully watched by the authorities. The 
nonconformists of these three decades certainly deserve all respect as 
martyrs to a cause, and no one could doubt that their sufferings were 
very considerable, but their own account of what they went through may 
well be somewhat partial, and it would be valuable to know, as a result 
of research on other and more objective records, how far this is the case. 
In some areas the sympathy of the justices of the peace and the inertia of 
the ecclesiastical officials greatly mitigated persecution, and dissenting 
experiences must have differed widely from district to district. It is 
not that Dr. Cragg ignores this, but his selection of sources makes it 
difficult for him to present anything but a generalized picture, when 
something more precise might be hoped for. The tiresome expedient of 
printing the notes at the end of the book instead of at the bottom of 
each page increases the impression of generalization when names and 
localities are not mentioned in the text. But Dr. Cragg’s book has the 
merit of presenting the dissenters as human beings and not as mere 
ciphers, and the historiography of Nonconformity is the richer for it. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ANNE WHITEMAN 


As the editors point out, the destruction of practically all the original 
Irish wills in 1922 gives special value to the survival of a book of abstracts 
of Quaker wills now published by the Irish Manuscripts Commission 
under the title Quaker Records, Dublin: Abstracts of Wills, edited by 
P. Beryl Eustace and Olive C. Goodbody (Dublin: Stationery Office, 
1957). These wills throw much light on the membership and social 
structure of the Society of Friends in Ireland in the second half of the 
seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries. The bequests 
and inventories are also valuable as an indication of Irish trade in a period 
when it was subject to severe restriction; they provide in addition a 
certain amount of information on prices. The volume is well edited 
and equipped with indexes of persons and places, and should be of interest 
to ecclesiastical and economic historians. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ANNE WHITEMAN 


A useful task of historical revision is performed by Wilcomb E. 
Washburn’s The Governor and the Rebel. A History of Bacon’s Rebellion in 
Virginia (The University of North Carolina Press. London : O.U.P., 
1957). The civil disturbances in Virginia in 1676 have given Nathaniel 
Bacon a place in American history as a democrat and autonomist before 
his time. Dr. Washburn is concerned to untangle the complex and 
tragi-comic events of the years 1675-7 to show that Bacon was not a 
‘ reformer ’ but the demagogic leader of the embattled frontiersmen who, 
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not content with an aggressive defence of their borders against Indians 
outside them, were anxious to massacre and seize the lands of the settled 
Indians within the boundaries of the colony. It was the hysteria which 
Bacon engendered, Dr. Washburn argues, in his attempt to obtain 
supreme military command for a campaign against these Indians which 
produced an insurrection in which Bacon first of all intimidated the 
assembly into recognizing him and his objectives and then, to maintain 
himself in office, drove out the governor, Sir William Berkeley, from the 
capital, besieged him successfully when he returned from the Eastern 
Shore, burned Jamestown but had becn turned back on the defensive 
by a further loyalist attack when he died suddenly and the rising collapsed. 
The confusion of the home government on what was happening in 
Virginia is not surprising but the decision to send out an investigating 
commission together with 1,000 troops showed how seriously the matter 
was regarded. The commissioners proceeded to fight with Berkeley 
over his treatment of the insurgents and in the end whitewashed them and 
blackened those who remained (or turned) loyalist. Dr. Washburn is 
able to show that the reforms of the 1676 assembly, reiterated in 1677 
after quiet had been restored, were the work of Berkeley and his friends 
and not of Bacon and his. The apologia for Berkeley is pushed a 
little too far as his weakness and vacillation at crucial points have some 
bearing on why there was a rebellion at all, but, in general, the new 
sequence of events seems to be reasonably firmly established. Dr. 
Washburn has used all the sources he could find, including some hitherto- 
unused material at Longleat, and has turned out a vigorous, well-docu- 
mented monograph, a little naive, perhaps, and not always sufficiently 
detached, but a most promising start for a young historian. 


University of Liverpool Davin B. QuINN 


In spite of much detailed research, especially that of Gustav Schmoller 
and Otto Hintze and the many monographs written by their pupils, there 
is no proper history of the Prussian administration—a factor of paramount 
importance in the rise of Prussia and the basis of the modern German 
civil service. Professor Hans Rosenberg’s study, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy 
and Autocracy—the Prussian Experince, 1660-1815 (London: Oxford 
University Press, for Harvard University Press, 1958), fills this gap only to 
a very limited extent. It is ‘a study of the bureaucratic élite in absolutist 
Prussia’ which by the end of the eighteenth century had become so 
powerful that a Kénigsberg professor could write: ‘the Prussian state, 
far from being an unlimited monarchy ’ is ‘ but a thinly veiled aristocracy ’ 
which ‘ rules the country in undisguised form as a bureaucracy’. Dr. 
Rosenberg has investigated in particular the close connections between 
this bureaucracy and the landed nobility. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether he is correct in stating that ‘ the numerical balance between the 
high and lowborn in the civil bureaucracy was reversed in the course of 
the first half of the eighteenth century’ and that ‘ the transition to a 
system of absolute government had broadened the social base for the 
recruitment of the bureaucratic élite’ (pp. 67, 87); for he himself 
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provides many examples of the employment of commoners in seventeenth- 
century Brandenburg, and in the eighteenth century, as before, most of the 
leading positions continued to be held by noblemen. It seems equally 
doubtful whether the assertion can be substantiated that ‘ the landowning 
bureaucratic nobility and the non-bureaucratic landed nobility were 
similar and yet divergent groups’ (p. 168): the author himself admits 
that ‘ the interrelations between the non-bureaucratic landed aristocracy 
and the landed bureaucratic nobility were marked by coéperation and 
harmony’ (p. 196). In the eighteenth century at least, both groups 
formed one closely integrated class; for the Prussian Junkers were 
decidedly not ‘landed plutocrats’ (as asserted on p. 78), but a poor 
nobility which had to solve the problem of its younger sons; nor does it 
seem justified to call those who obtained leading position in the state 
* Junker renegades’ (p. 118). It was their service in the administration 
and the army that enabled the Junkers to retain their politically and 
socially dominating position into the twentieth century, and not their 
broad acres or their wealth. Dr. Rosenberg has assembled much inter- 
esting material, but he leaves many questions unanswered. 


Westfield College, London F. L Carsten 


Mr. S. H. F. Johnston’s name is guarantee enough that his History of the 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), vol. i, 1689-1910 (Aldershot: Gale and Polden, 
1957. 258.) will not simply be a work of esoteric pietas. Like his articles 
on military affairs in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it should 
command attention far beyond the specialist circles immediately interested. 
The story of the early years of the regiment, in particular, cannot be 
written except in the context of the social, political and religious circum- 
stances of its origin, and it is here that Mr. Johnston’s wide knowledge 
and his command of sources shows at its best advantage. Working 
from a range of material, published and unpublished, quite exceptional 
for a work of regimental history, he shows with clarity and wit how the 
extreme Presbyterian ‘ United Societies’ which developed in Caroline 
Scotland were able in the confusion of 1689 to act ‘ with all the decision 
of a well-organized state within the state ’ (p. 22). They set armed forces 
on foot—an early version of the Red Guards of 1917—to protect the 
Convention against the ‘ malignants ’ of Dundee, and from this nucleus 
a formed regiment eventually evolved. The process was laborious. 
The General Meeting of the Societies felt that ‘ to have a regiment of our 
friends under pay would be a sinful association, seeing that there were in 
the army many malignants, men of blood and murderers of our brethren ’ 
(p. 25); and when the regiment was set on foot it at once mutinied at 
the presence of ‘ scandalous officers’. A shocked contemporary com- 
plained that they ‘ refuse all subjection to discipline . . . their own 
brutish officers comply with them in all their disorders; gentlemen are 
disgraced in conjunction with them’ (p. 38). But if embarrassing 
colleagues, they were sturdy fighters, as they showed within a few months 
of their formation at the defence of Dunkeld. During the long tedium 
of the campaigns in Flanders between 1691 and 1713 the peculiar religious 
zeal of the regiment gradually shredded away; but the fighting ability 
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remained. Thereafter the history of the 26th Foot, as the Cameronians 
became, was one of long service in overseas garrisons; seeing occasional 
action as at Gibraltar in 1727 and in North America in the War of Inde- 
pendence, but for the most part dragging out the years in peacetime 
routine. In the Napoleonic wars the regiment suffered more than most 
from the petty diversions which distinguished British strategy; wasting 
away from fever on the Elbe and at Walcheren, retreating on Corunna, 
and having little chance to fight; while the regiment with which it was 
later to be welded, the goth, raised by Thomas Graham (later Lord 
Lynedoch) in 1794, after distinguishing itself at Aboukir, spent the bulk 
of the war in the West Indies. In the nineteenth century the goth was to 
fight in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny and the Boer War; the 26th, apart 
from the Opium War, was to see out this century as well in garrison service 
in overseas stations. It is a story typical of the older British regiments 
of the line, but it is not an easy one to tell, and it offers little stimulus to 
the scholar. Moreover after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the control of organization was taken out of the hands of the regi- 
ment, there is little for its historian to describe except campaigns and the 
minutiae of promotions and parochial regimental events; and if there are 
few campaigns the record must be bald. This is not the fault of Mr. 
Johnston, who throughout the latter half of the book wrestles nobly to 
knock his intractable material into readable shape. But it is evident 
that regimental history, immensely fruitful though it is as an approach 
to the study of the pre-Crimea army, is of more limited value to the 
student of the military history of the past hundred years. 
King’s College, London MicHaAEL Howarp 


W. R. Foster’s Bishop and Presbytery: the Church of Scotland 1661-1688 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1958) is a dispassionate examination of an important 
experiment in reconciling the rival systems of presbytery and episcopacy. 
The Restoration episcopate in Scotland conformed to the normal Anglican 
pattern in little save the civil position of the bishops and their sole right 
to ordain. Legislative power and appellate jurisdiction lay with the 
bishop-in-synod, executive authority very largely with the presbyteries. 
The latter were mainly responsible for examining candidates for ordina- 
tion, for conducting visitations and supervising ministers, but they could 
not suspend or deprive without the bishop’s consent and they sometimes 
voluntarily submitted difficult matters for his advice. At congregational 
level, the kirk session continued to maintain ‘ that ideal of disciplined 
morality which was so conspicuous a part of Scottish reformed tradition ’, 
with no restriction save that it could not proceed to the ultimate sentence 
of excommunication without the bishop’s consent. This ‘very real 
sharing of authority between the bishops and the lower clergy ’ operated 
with hardly any friction, and the ‘ mutual exercise of authority’, says 
Mr. Foster, was ‘in the best tradition of the episcopate’. The forms 
used for the consecration of bishops and the ordination of presbyters were 
such that it is by no means clear that they would be acceptable to Anglicans 
today. Further, the office of the ministerial deacon was all but unknown, 
the rite of confirmation by the bishop was not practised, there was no 
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general reordination of men in presbyterian orders. Worship was not 
liturgical, but it differed more than is often supposed from the presby- 
terian practice of the 1640s and 1650s. Mr. Foster explains that he is 
“an American who has never visited Scotland ’, but apart from some mis- 
spellings of Scottish names there is little to suggest unfamiliarity with 
the Scottish scene. The printed sources on which he relies are so copious 
that an examination of manuscripts might have done no more than 
multiply instances—though it would have disclosed, for example, that 
godparents appeared more commonly at baptisms than he supposes. To 
those who have not studied the period, this book may come as something 
of a revelation. But even to others it is a most useful compendium of 
extracts from and references to the original sources. 


University of Edinburgh Gorpon DoNALDSON 


It is pleasant to be able to report a resumption in the publications of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and there will be a ready welcome 
for the appearance of the third volume of the Finch MSS. (ed. Francis 
Bickley, London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1957), some thirty-five years 
after that of the second. It is to be hoped that circumstances will not 
delay the publication of the next volume for a similar period, for this 
calendar of the papers which the second earl of Nottingham took away 
with him on his retirement from the secretaryship of state is almost the 
equivalent of a volume of State Papers Domestic with a few foreign ones 
for good measure. Some forty-three pages calendar documents on 
1689—90 left over from the previous volume, and one or two from earlier 
periods, such as Nottingham’s father’s notes on the charges against 
Buckingham in 1667, but the bulk of the volume relates to the year 1691. 
Documents on the not very interesting naval operations of that year are 
particularly numerous. It appears that Mr. John Ehrman saw only 
incomplete transcripts of these for use in his book on The Navy in the War 
of William III, but his general conclusions seem unaffected, for instance 
his picture of Russell as neither disloyal nor slack in his failure to bring 
the French to battle, but cantankerous and difficult to get on with. 
Ireland and Scotland are represented, but there is little on English domes- 
tic politics apart from some papers on Jacobite conspiracies (such as the 
statements of Preston and Crone); the parliamentary session and the 
quarrels of the politicians are scarcely mentioned. Nottingham himself 
is confirmed as the conscientious but unimaginative administrator with 
whom we are familiar. Of most general interest are the minutes of the 
Cabinet Council during two of William’s absences in 1690 and 1691, 
which may be compared with the manuscripts recently described by 
Dr. J. H. Plumb in his article on the organization of the Cabinet in the 
reign of Queen Anne (Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1957). 
They will form a useful contribution to our growing knowledge of the 
development of the cabinet, though often they contain only the briefest 
jottings on the business before it and the decisions reached and they do 
not record the different opinions of those present. They are summarized 
here with full cross-references to relevant pages in the Finch MSS. and the 
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Calendar of State Papers Domestic. Throughout the volume the sum- 
maries are full, and the editing and indexing are thorough and efficient 
so far as they can be readily tested. The information in note 1 on page 4 
is correctly given in the introduction, page viii, note 1, and is not 
Edmund Everard to be identified with the Popish Plot informer of the 


same name ? 


University of Sheffield K. H. D. Haey 


Beverley Corporation Minute Books (1707-1833) edited by K. A. Macmahon 
for the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 1958, completes the work 
begun by A. F. Leach and J. Dennett. ‘ Although known as Minute 
Books, . . . the four volumes under notice approximate in type more 
closely to the Memoranda Book; . . . they cannot be regarded as 
being a complete record of affairs and matters discussed at meetings 
of the Corporation’ (p. ix). Beverley was an ancient parliamentary 
borough with the familiar oligarchic pattern of government, evenly 
balanced between aldermen and the capital burgesses or chambermen. 
After the middle of the eighteenth century ‘the bench of Aldermen 
tends to become more professional in character, the tanner, the draper 
and the grocer being ousted by the gentleman, the attorney and the banker, 
a change which was productive of increasing criticism after 1815 by the 
growing radical element in the town’. Throughout the period the 
relations between the corporation and its two M.P.s were close and 
harmonious, involving mutual services and obligations, e.g. on one 
occasion a long term lease of property in the borough at a nominal rent 
‘and what more he himself shall think fit’ (p. 5). No fresh light is shed 
as to why Sir Charles Hotham Thompson refused to stand as a candidate 
in 1780 (cf. p. xxiii). Ten years later the tariff of fees for admission as 
freemen was fixed at one hundred guineas in respect of ‘any person 
applying . . . with a view to being a candidate for election to Parlia- 
ment’ (p. 74). The editor might usefully have included a summary of 
the number of admissions of non-resident freemen at election times. 
In other respects the borough remained close: non freemen setting up in 
trades were promptly brought to heel by the threat of prosecution and 
crushing fines. From the number of applications for permission to build 
bow windows it would seem that certain properties were becoming 
residential. (Here and in other respects the addition of a map would have 
been useful. Has Mr. Dawnay’s plan and survey made in 1732 or Mr. 
Hick’s of 1810 not survived? (pp. 15, 105).) The emergence of a bow- 
fronted élite fails to disguise the increasing distress of the poor after 1767— 
incidentally, neither word appears in the index. Did this denote a 
decline in the town’s industries? As early as 1727 there had been a 
scheme to start the manufacture of ‘ coarse stockens’; five years later 
the town’s paviours went on strike having ‘ combined together to raise 
the rates of pay and intended to “‘ exact upon the Corporation ”’ ’ (p. 15). 
In Napoleonic times soup kitchens appeared. For the rest the corpora- 
tion remained demonstrably loyal and solidly Anglican. But there is no 
conclusive evidence (pace the editor) that the oligarchic shell had become 
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moribund, stifling the life of the living organism within it, when the 
municipal commissioners, Messrs. Fortunatus Dwarris and Sampson 
Augustus Rumbold, descended on the borough in 1833. 


University of Darham Epwarp HUGHES 


Little detailed study has yet been made of poll books and the difficulties 
of identifying voters is formidable, as Miss Violet W. Walker points out 
in Poll Books of Nottingham and Nottinghamshire, 1710: political intro- 
duction by Myrtle J. Read and biographical index by Violet W. Walker 
(Thoroton Society: Record Series, vol. xviii, Nottingham, 1958. Price 
to non-members {1 10s.). A great deal of careful scholarship has gone 
into the making of the biographical index and it is a pity that she did 
not put it to greater use. County and borough voters are lumped 
together alphabetically: no attempt has been made to analyse the 
voting. Clergymen provide the most certain identifications. Did they 
vote tory or whig? No answer will be found here. Nor is it possible 
to discover whether the north or south or east or west of the county were 
more inclined to one party or another. Nor are any questions about the 
voters for the borough asked or answered. The political introduction is 
worthless. Generalizations of the quality of ‘ Most of the whigs were 
Dissenters’ abound. This excellent idea of printing these early poll 
books has been vitiated by a total inability to see their value for anything 
but family history. 


Christ's College, Cambridge J. H. Proms 







Some years ago the Finnish historian Aulis J. Alanen published 
a study of the trade and shipping of the Bothnian ports from 1766 (when 
the mercantilist restrictions which had channelled all Finnish trade over 
Abo and Stockholm were abolished) down to 1808; since then he has 
widened the scope of his researches to include the foreign trade and 
shipping of Finland as a whole throughout the eighteenth century. 
The results of his work are embodied in Der Aussenhandel und die Schiffabrt 
Finnlands im 18. Jabrhundert printed in German so as to make it accessible 
to historians outside Finland, as vol. 103 in series B of the Aanales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 
1957). The author’s intention is, by an analysis of all extant archive 
material, to do for Finland’s trade and shipping what Eli Heckscher had 
done for those branches of Swedish economic life in part of his masterly 
survey of Sweden’s economic history. As far as the first half of the cen- 
tury was concerned Mr. Alanen found himself, however, gravely 
handicapped by the difficulty of separating specifically Finnish figures from 
the accounts and statistics of the Swedish state. The title of his book 
is therefore to some extent misleading, since it deals mainly with Finnish 
trade and shipping in the second half of the eighteenth century when the 
growth in both activities was strong enough to make possible the kind of 
historical investigation which the author desired. The division of the 
book into chapters is one by topics rather than by chronology, and though 
this necessitates some repetition, it is on the whole more satisfactory 
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than a narrative account would have been: we get clear analytical 
sections on shipping, on tar, on timber-products, on the import of salt 
and corn, as well as more general sections on the main lines of development 
and on the way Finnish trade was organized in such matters as credit 
and consular agents. The author confirms the generally held assumption 
that Finnish trade and shipping, even after 1766, remained to a large 
extent dependent on Sweden; the Finnish tonnage was relatively modest 
and lack of capital, together with a disinclination to take risks, acted as 
brakes on Finnish independent development. The interdependence of 
Swedish and Finnish economic life was indeed such that special recog- 
nition had to be given to it in the treaty which transferred sovereignty 
over Finland to Russia in 1809. The undoubted growth of eighteenth 
century Finnish trade and shipping, mapped and charted for us by the 
author, did, however, Mr. Alanen concludes, help to create that political 
feeling of independent, national consciousness which was to play such a 
significant réle in the post-1809 period. 
London School of Economics RAGNHILD M. Harton 


Part ii of the Calendar of Treasury Books, vol. xxxii: 1718 (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1957), commences with an innovation, a list of Treasury 
officials in 1718, which is characteristic of editorial quirks in recent vol- 
umes. This list draws attention to the fact that early in the year William 
Lowndes junior (who is described in the index as an underclerk) became 
a senior clerk in the place of William Glanvill, deceased; but it omits 
altogether to indicate that soon afterwards there was a new Treasury 
Commission in which only two junior lords survived. The substitution 
of Sunderland for Stanhope as First Lord, may have made some difference 
to the working of the department, for the new board immediately resolved 
upon a new routine of business which should free them from meeting 
on Saturdays and Mondays except in emergencies. Certainly it was the 
habit of the Board frequently to defer business until the First Lord was 
present, and Sunderland’s advent coincided with some efforts at reform. 
Both the Stamp Office and the Tax Office were criticized for allowing 
their revenues to decline, and the Treasury showed a disposition to 
assist them by promoting fresh legislation. All the revenue offices were 
pressed to get in their arrears. Sunderland’s sharpest clash, however, 


was with William Benson, Surveyor General of the Works, who ac- 
quainted 


their lordships with the King’s orders that Achres shall perform and execute the 
office of Chief Gardener in the room of Mr. Wise and Mr. Carpenter at the yearly 
allowance of 2500f. Lord Sunderland acquaints him that it is an unusual piece of 
presumption in an inferior officer to write in such a manner to this Board, and 
directs the letter to be burnt in the Surveyor’s presence. 
Sunderland might well be restive about the patronage to so lucrative a 
place, for not only was his parliamentary position uncertain, but as their 
minutes testify, the Board were under constant pressure by local magnates 
to provide for their friends. One familiar figure appears among them, 
Lord Coningsby, who wanted the distributor of stamps for Herefordshire 
to be displaced in favour of his predecessor; the growth of Coningsby’s 
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influence in that country, and his feud with the Harley family would make 
a rewarding study. This volume illustrates also the varied fortunes of 
the revenue departments in keeping a grip upon their patronage. The 
Tax Office had never had any independence of the Treasury in this matter, 
and with the notable exception of the Excise Office, none of the other 
revenue boards seems to have been in much better case, though at this 
date the Treasury was still prepared to listen to their recommendations of 
meritorious officers, and to demand that some at least of its own nominees 
should produce evidence of ability. Stanhope’s Board, indeed, resolved 
not to prefer ‘ persons to offices in the Customs until they have reports that 
they are qualified to serve therein’. The Customs commissioners made a 
determined effort to retain the nomination of their own doorkeeper, a 
prerogative which they claimed to be inherent in all the boards; even this, 
however, was denied to the Salt Board. The Treasury was also much oc- 
cupied by the repercussions of Newton’s report upon the currency, pub- 
lished in the previous year. Newton was constantly attending upon the 
Board to advise upon contracts for coining farthings and halfpence; under- 
taking to coin shillings, and, most significant of all, contracting to make 
* five sorts of Crown gold ’, from quarter guineas up to five guinea pieces. 
These though reduced in size were still over-rated relative to the silver 
currency, and proved no cure for the glut of gold and the dearth of silver in 
the country which led steadily to the unofficial adoption of a gold standard. 


University of Manchester W. R. Warp 


In delivering the Gino Speranza Lectures at Columbia, Broadus 
Mitcheil joined in the national celebration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton—or of what was (wrongly) 
thought to be the anniversary of his birth. The lectures have now been 
published, in a most elegant format, as Heritage from Hamilton, with 
a selection of personal letters (Columbia University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958). Some of the letters have not been 
published before, and are thus a foretaste of the Columbia University 
Press edition of his letters, now being planned. The three lectures, 
Continentalist, Finance Minister, and Party Leader, are graceful tributes 
to Hamilton, in which criticism, though not absent, is muted. ‘ Washing- 
ton’s political prudence and patience were superior to Hamilton’s. .. . 
Hamilton was the quicker and more fertile in expedients ’ (p. 13). It was 
a ‘life of superlatives’ (p. 92); Hamilton was a ‘ cordial spirit, in no 
wise egotistical’ (p. 23). These views do a biographer, like Professor 
Mitchell, credit. The eye is however more searching and critical than 
the ear: too many issues are raised here, to be brushed aside agreeably, 
for the book to be satisfactory as analysis. And the passing references 
that seemed appropriate to the lecture—to the late Senator McCarthy, 
for instance, or to the contemporary problems of the south—appear now, 
if not dated, at least obtrusive. If one mentally suppresses these para- 
graphs, designed no doubt to show the supposed relevance of Hamilton 
to present discontents, one is left with a pleasing tribute which advances 
our knowledge of the man and the statesman a very little way. 


University of Glasgow EsMonp WRIGHT 
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The materials for the final volume of Baron Hume's Lectures 1786-1822, 
vol. vi, edited and annotated by G. Campbell H. Paton (Edinburgh: 
The Stair Society, 1958), have been taken from the original manuscripts in 
the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. They were pre- 
pared for delivery by Baron Hume to his class during the session 1821-2, 
the last year of his tenure of the chair of Scots Law in the University of 
Edinburgh, and were read to the class by Mr. John Hay Forbes, advocate. 
They comprise the remainder of part v of the course—Actions—and 
include the Law of Diligence. The volume finishes with a biography of 
Baron Hume written by the editor. The biography makes fascinating 
reading and is a masterly production. We learn from it such interesting 
items of information as that Hume’s students came from such places 
as Elgin, St. Andrews, Perth, and Maybole, and that the class list contains 
the names of many students who were in later life to hold high judicial 
office or attain distinction in other spheres. We also learn that to a few 
of the students the class was boring; that the future Lord Jeffrey ‘ groaned 
under what he held to be Hume’s elaborate dullness’; and that Thomas 
Carlyle ‘ did not at first take tothe class’. Weare also told that attendance 
at the class was voluntary, and that there were no prizes and no law 
degrees. It is of particular interest to learn that, although Hume intro- 
duced examinations, the system was abandoned ‘ by general consent and 
approbation’. At the end of the volume there is an imposing list of 
Hume’s students who later attained high judicial office or attained 
distinction in other spheres, including Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, 
and his son-in-law and biographer John Gibson Lockhart. This volume, 
which is excellently printed is, in every respect, worthy of the previous 
publications of the Stair Society, and is a veritable triumph for the learned 
editor, Mr. Campbell Paton. He and the Stair Society are equally to be 
congratulated upon the excellence of this production. 


University of Edinburgh GrorGE A. MONTGOMERY 


In his Historical Association Pamphlet, Historians and the Causes of 
the French Revolution(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 2s. 6d.) 
Professor Alfred Cobban has enlarged the basis of his earlier ‘ course of 
reading ’ on the same subject. A similar study might well be provided 
for other topics, like the Renaissance, or the Origins of the War of 1914; 
for, even in advanced work at schools, it must be useful to have the 
problem isolated, to survey the factors that have influenced successive 
treatments of it, and to read either Madelin or Lefebvre or one’s textbook 
with some idea of where the work stands in the historiography of the 
whole subject. It would be fortunate if Mr. Cobban could go on en- 
larging his essay. Lord Acton, for example, becomes more interesting at 
the next stage of analysis, especially as few historians have followed him 
in the view (or in his peculiar reasons for the view) that America, not 
France, produced what was novel and epoch-making in the modern idea 
of revolution. It has been said that, irrespective of purely scholarly 
considerations, every man must have an actual attitude to the French 
Revolution. At this level it would be interesting to know Mr. Cobban’s 
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view of the attitude of Mazzini, who elaborated a brilliant scheme 
of world-history in which the French Revolution was the end of an old 
epoch but not the beginning of anew one. At the end, Mr. Cobban does 
not pretend to give us the truth all packed and parcelled, as though the 
latest writer had settled the issue for ever. He leaves loose threads still 
hanging, indications of future lines of research, and the suggestion that 
the problem may not have been properly posed. At this point, he might 
have added a reference to Labrousse’s ‘Comment naissent les Révolu- 
tions ’, in the Actes du Congrés Historique du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848 
—an essay which all students of ‘ causes ’ ought to read. Here it is signifi- 
cant that it should have been Labrousse (supported by Lefebvre) who 
asserted the importance of contingency and personality, showed that the 
revolution cannot be explained by the mere analysis of conditions, and 
thereby vindicated the conventional view of the necessity for political 
narrative after all. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge H. BurrerFretp 


Sir Francis Bond Head, lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada from 
1835 to 1838, seems at first sight a less worthy subject for a biography 
than other more successful Canadian governors. But Mr. Sydney 
W. Jackman in his new book Galloping Head (London: Phoenix House, 
1958), shows that this ‘ damned odd fellow’, as Lord Melbourne once 
called him to his face, had a varied and interesting career. Leaving the 
Royal Engineers, he played an honourable part in exposing a South 
American mining speculation of 1825; he was an energetic and sympa- 
thetic Assistant Poor Law Commissioner; and he was a prolific and 
successful writer of books and articles for the house of Murray. He 
attracted notice from the duke of Wellington, who nicknamed him 
‘Galloping Head’, and from William IV, who perhaps recognized in 
him a kindred spirit. There may be some truth in the Westminster 
Review’s ascription of his appointment to the influence of the king; for 
William had strong views on Canadian affairs. Mr. Jackman cannot 
after all be correct in suggesting (p. 70) that it was ‘ purely chance’: 
even in its worst days the Colonial Office did not draw names out of a hat. 
Sir Francis Head was a light weight; but Mr. Jackman does not take him 
unduly seriously and his biography (more scholarly than its title would 
suggest) enables us to understand better a man who held office at a 
critical time in Canadian history. 


University of Otago W. P. Morreti 


A useful straightforward account of the history of Belgian representa- 
tive institutions since the French revolution is provided by John Gilissen 
in Le Régime représentatif en Belgique depuis 1790 (Brussels: La Renaissance 
du Livre, 1958); it completes a work in this series, by the same author, on 
the period before 1790. M. Gilissen allots about a sixth of his space 
to the twenty-four years of French ascendancy, the same amount to the 
sixteen years of Dutch rule, and over two-thirds to the period since 
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independence. The constitution of 1831 was modelled on the French 
constitution of 1791 and based on a very narrow franchise, only 1 or 2 
per cent. of the population having a vote. The constitutional revision 
of 1893 introduced universal male suffrage but checked it by conferring 
plural votes on the better-off two-fifths of the electorate, who were thus 
enabled to cast three-fifths of the votes. In 1899 Belgium adopted a list 
system of proportional representation, in 1921 plural voting was abolished, 
and in 1944 women were at last given the franchise (which war-widows 
had enjoyed for twenty years). Four annexes show the electoral and 
parliamentary strength of each major party since independence, and 
bring out the astonishing stability of Belgian political opinions, which 
are further emphasized in a remarkable table on page 147. This stability 
is also, as Professor Gilissen points out, a feature of Belgian constitutional 
development. It is the more notable in that the constitution of 1831 
(which has required only two revisions) although partly inspired by local 
traditions was largely a deliberate construction incorporating borrowings 
from American, British, Dutch and French experience; more than a 
third of its clauses were taken textually from the French constitution of 
1830. The decision to strengthen the obstacles to universal suffrage 
by including a minimum fiscal qualification for the vote in the consti- 
tution itself was to have unfortunate consequences. At first it encouraged 
electoral malpractices—individual voters obtained money from their 
parties to purchase franchise qualifications to which they were not en- 
titled, while parties manipulated the tax structure to add or exclude 
classes of electors. Later, the movement for universal suffrage was 
driven to use extra-constitutional methods, including violent demonstra- 
tions and three general strikes. M. Gilissen states (p. 120) that England 
introduced almost universal suffrage in 1867; he fails to explain why the 
Socialists who favoured proportional representation in 1894 (p. 127) 
should have opposed and denounced it five years and two pages later; 
and heis excessively fond of the exclamation mark. But in general this is a 
concise and workmanlike little book. The survival of the Belgian Liberal 
Party—saved by P. R.—affords an interesting contrast with developments 
in Britain, while Frenchmen may well envy the stability of Belgian parties, 
the frequent and successful use of the dissolution power, and the way in 
which laws conferring special powers on the executive have reinforced, 
instead of undermining the Belgian parliamentary régime. 


Nuffield College, Oxford P. M. Wrtirams 


Mr. J. P. Mayer, as editor, deserves our gratitude for making available 
in English translation for the first time (a very readable translation by 
George Lawrence and K. P. Mayer) the contents of Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
notebooks in his Journeys to England and Ireland (London: Faber & Faber, 
1958). As might be expected this small volume, relating to the two 
earlier of Tocqueville’s three visits across the Channel (in 1833, 1835 
and 1857), though something of a medley, is a medley of good things. 
To the notes Mr. Mayer has prefixed a long letter written by Tocqueville 
at the age of twenty-three probably to his friend Gustave de Beaumont 
and giving a brilliant, youthful, and exuberant survey of English history 
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from the Saxons to the Tudors. A footnote tells us that his source was 
Lingard. If Lingard could stimulate such liveliness we might all think 
of turning to his forgotten pages for refreshment! Tocqueville’s 
notes, in which there is a fair amount of repetition, are a mixture of com- 
ment upon English institutions and of description of things seen and 
heard on his tours. The comment will certainly interest students of the 
immediate post-Reform years in England as well as those who are 
concerned to compare the institutions of England and France. Upon 
many subjects, from the criminal investigation police to the University 
of Oxford, it is extremely severe; but there is a certain underlying 
admiration for English society as a whole and Tocqueville, who arrived 
in 1833 under the impression that England was ‘ on the point of being 
thrown into the troubles of a great revolution’, left believing the 
English— a violent, although a deliberate people ’"—had many chances of 
‘ being able to modify their political and social condition . . . without 
a convulsion and without civil war’. By what he saw in Ireland, 
however, he was frankly appalled and perhaps the most unforgettable 
thing in the book is his account, moving in its directness and simplicity, 
of a visit to a distressed village near Tuam. There are also memorable 
glimpses of the Duke of Wellington in parliament and of Duffey of the 
Political Union addressing a meeting on behalf of the Poles. It is 
difficult to put this book down without regretting that Tocqueville did 
not come to these islands more frequently and bequeath us more of his 
brilliant and penetrating reportage. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


Mr. John C. Ewers’s volume in the Civilization of the American 
Indian Series, The Blackfeet: Raiders on the Northwestern Plains (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. $5.75), provides a readable and 
interesting account of one of the most formidable nations of the Great 
Plains. The Blackfeet were distinguished by their martial prowess, 
skill in horse-raiding, and extensive trade in buffalo robes secured from 
the vast herds whose presence in the upper Missouri region sustained 
their hunters’ society. Their reputation and remoteness sheltered them 
until after the Civil War from the restrictions imposed by the destruction 
of their livelihood, the pressure of settlers, and a series of treaties which 
replaced a nomadic life by an uneasy existence on their reservation. Mr. 
Ewers dwells upon the period of prosperity, when the Blackfeet could 
dominate their neighbours and conduct trade on their own terms, and 
those chapters, based upon an extensive personal investigation and 
anthropological approach, which describe the nature of Indian life in the 
mid-nineteenth century, offer an excellent and convincing reconstruction 
of a vanished culture. Unfortunately, as his bibliography suggests, 
and the narrative confirms, his historical approach is much less certain. 
Blackfeet lands straddled the border, and their disposition was a matter of 
international concern, but Canadian attitudes, and the fate of the smaller, 
but important, part of the nation included within the Dominion, receive 
insufficient emphasis: the crucial réle of the Canadian Blackfeet in the 
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containment of the Riel Rebellion is ignored, and their able leader, 
Crowfoot, mentioned only in passing. The later years of the American 
Blackfeet are lightly sketched, and important developments such as the 
settlement of Montana and the coming of the Great Northern Railroad 
raise questions to which answers are not forthcoming. It is true that Mr. 
Ewers carries his story to the present day and dutifully records the part 
played by the Blackfeet in World War II, both on the battlefields and at 
home, where they ‘ purchased war bonds, formed an active War Mothers’ 
Club, and performed the sacred sun dance in honor of their loved ones 
whose lives were in danger overseas’, but it is clear that his interests 
incline to the brief period of the previous century when the buffalo 
reigned supreme, and the balance between Indian and intruder was 
maintained: of these years he has provided as good an account as one 
could wish to have. 


University of Bristol PETER MARSHALL 


In his own writings and in his work as chairman of the Committee on 
Social Thought in the University of Chicago, Professor John U. Nef has 
established a position, or rather has steadily advanced from one position 
to another, as a thinker making distinctive contributions to historical 
interpretation in major matters. His Wiles Lectures for 1956, now 
published with the title Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilisation 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1958) state and illustrate a characteristic 
thesis. Without abandoning the appreciative or optimistic view of 
industrialization from which his early work as an economic historian 
began, he considers it in relation especially to religion and science. His 
long familiarity with the France of the old régime, its ‘ quality production’, 
its arts and its literary society, provide a foundation for his anti-materialist 
argument, and the book is appropriately dedicated to Monsieur Maritain. 
As was to be expected it is enriched by many new contributions from Dr. 
Nef’s detailed researches on such subjects as the development of technology, 
but it is written with a sincerity and enthusiasm, at once personal and 
modest, which fuse the most diverse elements into a single work of his- 
torical art. Dr. Nef’s conclusion is that the economy of abundance 
measured by quantities which began to perish in the nineteenth century 
was not the basic cause for such spiritual and moral’ progress as has 
occurred in modern times; but that one of its own main sources was the 
spiritual and moral progress which began in the midst of the Wars of 
Religion. Each reader will, no doubt, form his own conclusions, and 
specialists will look critically at some of the details, but the book as a whole 
deserves sympathetic and respectful attention. 


King’s Sutton, Banbury G. N. Crark 


Historians have tended, almost without exception, to dismiss Pierce 
as a presidential nincompoop or alternatively have begrudged him mention 
even in their indexes. Nevins describes him as the weakest of all 
American presidents and a man of shallow nature; Herbert Nicholas 
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has termed him ‘ colourless ’; Clinton Rossiter in his recent book on the 
American presidency places him at the bottom of the presidential barrel 
in company with Buchanan, Grant and Harding. Yet, in many respects, 
Pierce’s administration covered the key years of a crucial decade with 
Kansas-Nebraska providing the prelude to the Civil War itself. These 
years also saw the abortive attempt to annex Cuba, the filibustering 
activities of adventurers like William Walker and the troubled diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain in Central America. The times were, 
therefore, right for a man to make his mark even if it were only a bad one 
but for a president to make virtually no mark at all is unusual. Professor 
Roy F. Nichols, whilst not trying to make a great president out of 
Pierce, endeavours in Frank/in Pierce (University of Pennsylvania Press; 
London: O.U.P., 1958. 68s.) to explain the reasons for this in a new 
edition of a book first published in 1931, restating his conclusions in the 
light of new evidence. He traces Pierce’s career as a local politician 
in New Hampshire, as a Jacksonian congressman and then senator, his 
return to practising law in Concord between 1842 and 1846, his vain 
search for glory in the Mexican war, his nomination for the presidency 
on the forty-ninth ballot, his election as ‘ Young Hickory of the Granite 
Hills ’, the difficulties, disappointments and defeats of his administration 
and his swift decline into obscurity after the failure of his party to re- 
nominate him. Pierce emerges from this study as a likeable, very 
human, run-of-the-mill lawyer and politician who, as president, offended 
all sides by trying to offend none, who allowed Congress too much rope 
and hanged himself, whose appointments were ill-advised and his advisers ~ 
badly chosen and whe found himself president at a time of North-South 
strain and tension when too many potential presidents were trying to 
manipulate the machinery of government. He took office with his last 
son but lately buried and with his neurotic, introverted, self-pitying wife 
convinced that this tragedy was a punishment for Pierce’s ambition. 
Whether these unfortunate circumstances are the key to his failure as 
president is an interesting hypothesis. The author does, however, 
achieve his major purpose, that of showing the complexity of Pierce’s 
nature rather than leaving him as a stereotype for mediocre American 
presidents. An immense amount of work has gone into re-creating 
the social and political background of the period but this at times becomes 
overwhelming in its detail. C. S$. Boucher, reviewing for the American 
Historical Review the first edition, wrote ‘ Some of the chapters might 
well have been reduced to paragraphs’. This criticism is still valid for 
the second edition; at half the length this biography would be much 
more valuable. 


University College, Aberystwyth ALAN CONWAY 


Issac Mayer Wise (1819-1900) was a Bohemian-born Rabbi of bound- 
less vitality who emigrated to the United States in 1846 and for more 
than half a century was the outstanding figure in the American Rabbinate. 
He was one of the creators of Reform Judaism in the country and was 
responsible for the establishment of all its most important organs—its 
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theological seminary (Hebrew Union College, 1875), its synagogal 
association (Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1873), its 
Rabbinical assembly (Central Conference of American Rabbis, 1889)—all 
of which had a profound influence on American Jewry as a whole. He 
was thus one of the key figures in the story of what is now the world’s 
largest Jewish community. His life and achievements are admiringly 
described by Rabbi Israel Knox in Rabbi in America: the Story of Isaac 
M. Wise (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. London: Black, 1958. 18s). 


O. 


The spate of books on Darwin and his work continues as the centenary 
year of publication of The Origin of Species approaches. In a handsome 
volume, A Century of Darwin, edited by S. A. Barnett (London: Heine- 
mann, 1958. 308.) fifteen distinguished contributors sum up contemporary 
evidence and views on the very various problems which interested him, 
ranging from the movements of plants to human behaviour and from 
genetics to geology. With minor exceptions the articles are readable 
and well argued. They show that biologists are less cocksure now than 
twenty or thirty years ago. Evidence accumulates from many sources, 
some quite unknown to Darwin, but theory is far from finality. The 
different articles in the book tend to overlap in subject matter; this 
could hardly be avoided and should not count as a blemish. The book’s 
obvious defect is on the opposite side. Neither a dozen specialists nor 
yet fifty can give us what Darwin possessed, so easily, almost uncon- 
sciously, the comprehensive view, which sees each tree as an individual 
and also the wood as a whole. He was a naturalist and of a race that has 
now died out; not by natural selection, but by something more like 
Gresham’s Law. 


University of Edinburgh A. D. Riven 


The Second Empire has received more voluminous treatment from 
historians than any other French régime of the nineteenth century. 
In The Political System of Napoleon III (London: Macmillan, 1958) Dr. 
Theodore Zeldin claims in a few racy chapters to have overturned the 
work of his predecessors in the field and to have produced at last a 
convincing explanation of the Second Empire. The claim is exaggerated. 
Not all Dr. Zeldin’s views are as new as he says. Others are insufficiently 
substantiated: they could hardly be otherwise in so small a book. From 
Dr. Zeldin’s evidence it is hard to believe that ‘ the election of 1852 was 
a serious affair’ and that the Government ‘ got a bare majority’ (pp. 
39-40): it is equally hard to believe that the parliamentary constitution 
of 1870 was a direct result of the liberal views held by Napoleon III from 
the beginning of his reign. Indeed, the author himself seems to waver 
on this last point, and brief references to weakness in government 
policy and growing strength on the part of the opposition appear from 
time to time. The title of the book is a misnomer, for Dr. Zeldin’s 
essay deals only with electioneering methods and parliamentary personnel, 
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and the political system of Napoleon III was not, of course, a parlia- 
mentary system. Even in its own sphere the book seems a little one-sided, 
for a Namier-like revelation of the personal motives and ambitions 
indulged by the politicians is hardly, by itself, a convincing explanation 
of a period in which great religious, economic and national issues were at 
stake. Yet, when all these hard things have been said, the reviewer 
wishes to end on a friendlier note. Many passages in the book are very 
worthwhile, for instance the author’s insight into the attitude of the 
legitimists, into the growth of a dynastic liberal party, into the work 
of the mayors in election campaigns, and into the political evolution of 
Emile Ollivier. Dr. Zeldin has worked voraciously at those sources 
which are most likely, in the end, to supply a satisfactory explanation 
of the Second Empire—the letters and reports of departmental officials. 
He has made a start on a fruitful field and we can look forward with 
interest to the future works which he promises his readers. 


University of Liverpool IRENE COLLINS 


In spite of its cryptic and somewhat misleading title, Dr. J. M. Bloch’s 
Miscegenation, Melaleukation, and Mr. Lincoln's Dog (New York: Schaum 
Publishing Co., 1958) may be recommended not only to students of 
American history but to all who are interested in the problems of race 
relations and, indeed, in the history of ideas in general. This brief but 
well-documented study tells the story of Miscegenation: The Theory of the 
Blending of the Races Applied to the American W bite Man and Negro, a pamphlet 
which was first issued anonymously in New York in 1864. Although 
the ostensible aim of this pamphlet was to persuade Americans that they 
had everything to gain from racial inter-marriage, its real purpose was to 
inflame already heated Civil War emotions in order to discredit the pro- 
Negro Republicans and to defeat Lincoln in the 1864 presidential campaign. 
The writers of the pamphlet appear to have coined the word ‘ mis- 
cegenation ’; and its influence was soon felt in England where Thomas 
Henry Huxley and Dr. James Hunt of the London Anthropological 
Society were engaged in an acrimonious controversy on the Negro’s 
place in nature. Miscegenation also had something to do with Mark 
Twain’s decision to leave Nevada and the Territorial Enterprise. Although 
Dr. Bloch wisely restrains himself here from speculating on the connection 
between this pamphlet and Mark Twain’s subsequent literary career, one 
wishes that he had at least drawn attention to Twain’s still neglected 
classic Pudd’nbead Wilson, the mature expression of hic thought on mis- 
cegenation. Another issue which this stimulating little book suggests 
is the strain of racialism in American progressive politics of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries which Professor Richard 
Hofstadter unveiled in his The Age of Reform. In this respect, it is 
noteworthy that one of the authors of Miscegenation was the father of 
Herbert Croly. But, as Dr. Bloch stresses (pp. 389), it is most likely 
that David Goodman Croly was not simply concerned with a reactionary 
political hoax: ‘In Miscegenation Croly confronted public opinion with 
the deeper issue of the war.’ For all these reasons, future editions of 
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The Oxford Companion to American Literature will have to find a place for 
this pamphlet and its authors, David Goodman Croly and George 
Wakeman, both of whom have claims other than Miscegenation to a place 
in the history of American journalism and humour (p. 36). 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


in The First International. Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872 with 
related documents, edited and translated by Hans Gerth (Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1958. $6.) we are provided with a full report 
of the hitherto unavailable minutes of the famous 1872 Congress of the 
International Working Men’s Association, at which Marx’s quarrel with 
Bakunin and his followers came to a head, and Marx, no longer sure of 
being able to control the International if it remained in Europe, succeeded 
in getting its headquarters removed to the United States, where it soon 
expired. With these minutes, which are given both in German and in an 
English translation, is another report of the Congress made to its North 
American Federation and yet another published by Maltman Barry. 
Both minutes and report are written by strong supporters of Marx and 
are much less than fair to the opposition. There is an introduction by the 
editor, of no more than moderate quality, and also a rather jejune bio- 
graphical glossary. Students of the First International will be glad 
to have these documents made available to them; but this could have been 
done better, with more explanatory notes. The main set of minutes comes 
from the papers of Hermann Schliiter, whose library was presented to the 
University by the American writer, W. E. Walling. They have not been 
published before. 


London G. D. H. Core 


Accustomed as we are to thinking of California as an Abbey of 
Théléme, the title of this valuable and entertaining dissertation is almost 
shocking, The Prohibition Movement in California, 1848-1933 by Gilman 
M. Ostrander (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. $5). But 
even at the height of the gold rush, the temperance, i.e. prohibition, 
movement then winning its first triumphs in Maine, had its zealots in the 
new state. But as Dr. Ostrander makes plain, the movement had no 
hope of success in California as long as the golden state was dominated 
by recent European and Catholic immigrants. Not until the tide of 
rural midwestern immigration set in, whose symbol was the rise of Los 
Angeles and the relative decline of San Francisco, had the ‘drys’ a 
chance. One of the points made by Dr. Ostrander is the overwhelmingly 
Protestant and ‘ American’ character of the prohibition movement. 
Even at the end, when all was lost, the drys tried to rally support by 
appealing to the fear of Rome and ‘ Bob’ Shuler’s big vote represented 
the last stand of the old folkways against the sinful modern world. This 
is not a discovery, but it is a truth fully illustrated here. Dr. Ostrander 
also makes it plain that the strength of the Anti-Saloon League came, 
in great part, from its tacit alliance with the rising Progressive movement. 
And he makes it also plain that the catastrophic decline of the League was 
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due to its having bought legal victory at too high a price. Once the 
political tide shifted, the League was doomed. There is a great deal of 
interesting social history in the narrative. We learn of the old habit of 
letting the customer pour his own drink, of the lavishness of the free 
lunch counters, of the political career of Jack London, of the care taken 
for the university population by barring the sale of liquor in the neigh- 
bourhood of universities. (The dry president of Stanford, Dr. Starr 
Jordan, calculated that this provident legislation raised academic efficiency 
3 percent.) Dr. Ostrander carries the story past repeal into the era of the 
great liquor lobbyist, Arthur Samish, and attributes the present immunity 
of the liquor interests from any effective regulation to the excesses of the 
drys. Some of these excesses produced ingenious evasions like ‘Vine-Glo’ 
and the vanity of human calculation is illustrated by the sorrows of the 
vineyard owners who, first of all, pulled up vines in despair when pro- 
hibition was enacted and later pulled them up again when excessive 
production of wine grapes for the booming prohibition market had 
resulted in overproduction. The ‘ Francis Willard Hotel’ on page 72 
was presumably the ‘ Frances Willard ’ and something seems to have gone 
wrong with the proof reading on page 203. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge D. W. BroGaNn 


From 1822 to 1889 Brazil lived under a monarchy which proved, 
save for the ‘ aristocratic republic’ of Chile, to be the most stable and 
successful form of government in nineteenth-century Latin America. 
Brazilians, naturally, have paid much attention to the history of their 
empire. But to most English readers it is little known, and Professor 
C. H. Haring’s Empire in Brazil. A New World Experiment with Monarchy 
(Harvard University Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. 32s.) meets a real 
need. His book is not so much a history of the empire as a commentary 
upon that history, written with that same admirable detachment and that 
same analytical skill which characterized an earlier series of his lectures, 
South American Progress, published in 1934. If it is not primarily 
addressed to scholars, scholars, nevertheless, may read it with pleasure 
and profit, and to the undergraduate it will be invaluable. Nowhere 
else will he find so lucid an analysis of the rise and fall of the empire or so 
balanced an examination of its virtues and shortcomings. 


University College, London R. A. HuMPHREYS 


In Argentina, the United States, and the Inter-American System, 1880-1914 
(Harvard University Press; London: O.U.P., 1957) Dr. T. F. McGann 
deals both with the exciting story of the transformation of Argentina 
from a backward frontier area in 1880 to the richest of Latin American 
states in 1914 and with the much duller history of Argentina’s relations 
with the United States and of her réle in the first four Pan American 
Conferences. Foreign relations he sees, very properly, as a function 
of internal development, and he treats them with all the thoroughness 
of a conscientious doctoral dissertation. But the expectations which 
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his first sixty-six pages arouse, that here also will be found—what is much 
needed—an equally thorough examination of economic development and 
political conditions during the golden years of Argentine expansion, are 
not fulfilled. There are, however, many penetrating sidelights and many 
admirable political sketches. Dr. McGann’s obiter dicta are worth noting, 
and his book, despite its limitations, is heartily to be welcomed. 


University College, London R. A. HUMPHREYs 


In his short Life of Sir Samuel Lewis (West African History Series, 
London: O.U.P., 1958) Mr. J. D. Hargreaves gives an absorbing account 
of this famous African. The son of Yoruba slave parents who had been 
liberated and settled in Sierra Leone, Samuel rose to a position of pre- 
eminence in the Colony, becoming the first Mayor of Freetown, an 
unofficial member of the Legislative Council, a lawyer with a West 
African reputation, and, in 1896, the first African to be knighted. Lewis 
was profoundly influenced by his father who must himself have been a 
remarkable man. Having made a modest fortune as a trader, the older 
Lewis was able to send his son to England for further education and legal 
training. Equally important, Samuel was endowed with his father’s 
fanatical devotion to the Methodist church, and the boy accepted im- 
plicitly his father’s rigid moral code. ‘The result was an African conscious 
of his colour and race, yet in many ways indistinguishable from an 
English non-conformist professional man of the late Victorian era. 
Mr. Hargreaves has sketched the outline of the local background with 
great skill. Of particular note is the development of the Legislative 
Council in the last decades of the nineteenth century. As in other West 
African territories, currents of pressure for expansion eddied about the 
British Government long before the big changes of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
day. Samuel Lewis, more far-sighted than many contemporary adminis- 
trators, constantly urged Britain to accept her imperial responsibilities by 
extending the range of government influence in Sierra Leone. Admir- 
ably though his picture is drawn in this biography, Lewis nevertheless 
appears incomplete. For this is a portrait too free of blemishes. His 
inordinately lengthy speeches in court—they lasted sometimes for days on 
end—must have been exceedingly tedious. Was Lewis also a bore in 
private life? Did he exasperate his fellows with an excess of moral 
righteousness? Did he always act unselfishly? Lewis would have ap- 
peared much more human had he not been presented so one-sidedly. 
When this is said, however, it should also be noted that no private papers 
of any kind belonging to Lewis have survived, and writing a biography 
with this handicap must have been an unenviable task. Mr. Hargreaves 
has had to draw heavily on official sources of various kinds, though he has 
made excellent use of whatever other material was available, especially 
the archives of the Wesleyan missionary society and the files of local 
newspapers. As a portrait of a man this Life suffers from lack of balance, 
but as a study it is a scholarly contribution to the history of Sierra Leone, 
and a worthy memorial to an outstanding African who justly earned the 
title of ‘ First Citizen ’ of his country. 


University of Exeter FreDA WOLFSON 
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The title of Mr. R. W. Beachey’s book, The British West Indies Sugar 
Industry in the late nineteenth century (Oxford: Blackwell, 1957), means 
exactly what it says, no more and no less. The West Indies of slaves 
and slaveowners and missionaries is almost as remote from it as the West 
Indies of the buccaneers. Possibly Mr. Beachey has isolated his subject 
a little too much: the period which he writes of (1865-1903) was that of 
crown colony government and it might have been useful if he had con- 
sidered, however briefly, whether the form of government had any 
effect on the sugar industry. But on the whole his book is a desirable 
corrective to the too-common view of the West Indies as a social labora- 
tory and not as an area where people had, somehow or other, to earn 
their livings. Almost everyone interested in that area has a general 
idea of the fortunes of the sugar industry from its modest prosperity in 
the eighteen-sixties and ’seventies to its sufferings in the later ‘eighties 
and the ’nineties under the competition of bounty-assisted beet sugar. 
Mr. Beachey accepts this general outline and seeks, with success, to fill 
in the many gaps in our knowledge which it leaves. His chapter on the 
Encumbered Estates Court is an example of the solidity of his contribution. 
Save that it does not make perfectly clear the relations and the possible 
conflicts of jurisdiction between the central and local courts this chapter 
gives a lucid description and a sensible assessment of what was then a 
fashionable experiment in economic legislation. An interesting point 
is that it had apparently served its purpose in creating amalgamated and 
well-capitalized estates just by the time the economic basis of all sugar 
estates was in peril. In something of the same way British Guiana, whose 
sugar production was the most efficient in the British Caribbean, stood 
to lose more, by the end of the century, than Jamaica whose economy 
had been deflected towards the production of bananas and high-grade 
rum. Mr. Beachey’s description of the different forms which develop- 
ment took in the several colonies and of variations in its pace and range 
is valuable and salutary. So is his description of the subsequent compe- 
tition from beet sugar. So far as it was assisted by bounties it was unfair 
in the eyes of West Indians and they were only saved from greater 
sufferings by the precarious market they found for their muscavado in 
the United States. Yet the merits of the argument were not wholly 
with them: muscavado was almost certain to lose its United Kingdom 
market in any event and it was not so much the cessation of bounties 
in 1903 (as the result of the Brussels Conference) as the development of 
the Canadian market which provided a modest stimulus to the sugar 
industry in the years 1903-14. Mr. Beachey’s index is not of the type 
which saves much trouble to the reader and there is an obvious misprint 
in the date given as 1827 on page 86. But the book is a careful and 
useful study, rigidly objective in its approach and (within its self-imposed 
limitations) comprehensive and searching. 


King’s College, Newcastle W. L. Burn 


















Lotti Genner’s Die diplomatischen Beziehungen zwischen England und der 
Schweiz von 1870 bis 1890 (Basel and Stuttgart: Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 
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1956) is the sixty-second of the ‘ Basler Beitrage zur Geschichtswissen- 
schaft’ edited by Professors Bonjour and Kaegi. It is based almost 
entirely on the dispatches home from the British legation in Bern. 
Nothing of particular importance was happening in Anglo-Swiss relations 
during these twenty years, and the main object of English policy towards 
Switzerland was to ensure that nothing of particular importance continued 
to happen. The English were conscious of their treaty obligations to 
protect Swiss neutrality, yet anxious that their aid should not be invoked. 
Dr. Genner has used the British foreign office archives to illustrate 
various points in Swiss domestic history; they demonstrate also a point 
of some interest in English history, the unruffled continuity of policy 
towards a stable small power, irrespective of the party in office at West- 
minster. The most interesting section of the book deals with refugees. 
The Swiss were determined to maintain their ancient custom of admitting 
political fugitives, though this exacerbated Switzerland’s relations with 
Russia and Germany; and it disturbed the Swiss to find themselves 
harbouring not only opponents of despotisms, but opponents of govern- 
ments of all kinds, their own included. Other passages cover personali- 
ties; constitutional, military, and tariff reforms; railway development; 
the Swiss Kulturkampf; extradition; and patents. Dr. Genner is careful 
and accurate, though in her anxiety to include everything she has let in 
some dull passages, which might have been compressed. The biblio- 
gtaphy’s choice of books in English is rather old-fashioned; and there 
is no index. 


Trinity College, Oxford M. R. D. Foor 


The Near Eastern question of the late 1870s was a popular theme with 
diplomatic historians before the last war; now after a pause of some 
twenty years Dr. Alexander Novotny has edited the first volume of a 
collection of documents from the Vienna archives, Ouellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte des Berliner Kongresses, 1878 (Graz-Kéln: Verlag Hermann 
Béhlaus Nachf., 1957), which may well arouse fresh interest in this field. 
This volume is entitled Osterreich, die Tiirkei und das Balkanproblem im 
Jahre des Berliner Kongresses and consists mainly of summarized correspon- 
dence between Andrdssy and the Emperor Franz Joseph during the 
Congress, and between Andrdssy and Zichy, the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador in Constantinople, throughout 1878. A comparison with 
some of the originals shows that the summaries have kept faithfully 
to the sense and essentials of the full texts. The collection has been 
elaborately edited, with an admirable introduction giving a broad survey 
of the Near Eastern problem and a more detailed examination of the 
Turkish background of the 1878 crisis; it seems clear from this that further 
publication is intended, presumably dealing with the relations of the 
Ballplatz with the remaining great powers. Although much of the 
material in the present volume is already known to historians and we have 
passed the point at which anything sensationally new can come out of it, 
there is much of interest to be gleaned from the detailed story of Austro- 
Turkish relations, particularly in connection with the coy diplomacy by 
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which Andrassy secured the first mandate—the Congress’s invitation 
to occupy Bosnia. Andrdssy’s dispatches and telegrams to Franz 
Joseph are naturally the highlight of the volume. Some private letters 
from Freiherr von Schwegel to his wife during the Congress are printed, 
but not the full text of the correspondence, which he collected and edited 
in 1908. This would have been well worth including, for it is not very 
long, and throws much light on the economic background of Andrassy’s 
policy. Some notes on the structure of the Austro-Hungarian diplomatic 
service and on the records and personalities of the Austrian diplomats 
involved in the documents would also have been a help to students. 
Zichy for example was hardly a first-rate performer, and it would be 
interesting to know Dr. Novotny’s views about him. Why was he kept 
so long at Constantinople? The work is a welcome addition to the 
documentation of the Near Eastern question, and we may hope that its 
reception will encourage Dr. Novotny to continue. 
London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.icorr 


The Advent of the Labour Party (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1958. 25s.) by Professor Philip P. Poirier and Labour and Politics, 1900-1906 
(London: Macmillan, 1958. 30s.) by Dr. F. Bealey and Mr. H. Pelling 
(joint authors) are studies of the same subject, using the same principal 
sources and coming to similar conclusions. But while each covers 
essentially the same story of the establishment of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee and its gradual increase in strength till twenty- 
nine members of parliament were returned in 1906, they are both valuable 
and complementary in their treatment. Mr. Poirier begins by showing 
that the Fabian claim to have planned the Labour Party and moulded its 
philosophy is a myth. This should have been evident to the discerning 
reader of Beatrice Webb’s Our Partnership (London: Longmans, 1948) 
and Edward Pease’s History of the Fabian Society (London: A. C. Fifield, 
1916) and is implicit in the account given by Mr. Henry Pelling in his 
earlier book, The Origins of the Labour Party (London: Macmillan, 1954), 
but it is good to have it explicitly and convincingly demonstrated. 
Having made this point, Mr. Poirier explains the watching and waiting 
réle of the I.L.P. But if neither the Fabians nor the Socialists were 
capable of creating a viable Labour Party, the necessary reserves of 
strength could come only from the trade unions. It is on this aspect that 
The Advent of the Labour Party is weakest. Mr. Poirier is quite definite 
about the importance of the conversion of the unions but there is no real 
account of the process. Most of the new material is concerned with 
the relations of the various labour organizations and the Liberal Party 
and is based on the papers of Herbert Gladstone, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Frederick Harrison, Sir Charles Dilke, J. A. Spender, the 
Courtneys and the Labour Representation Committee. (The Labour 
Party is to be congratulated on avoiding the normal bureaucratic reluc- 
tance to open letter files to historians). On the other hand Dr. Bealey 
and Mr. Pelling, though making full use of the Gladstone and Campbell- 
Bannerman papers, are chiefly concerned with a detailed study of trade 
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union records. (And in doing so, alter, in part, the impression left by 
Mr. Pelling’s earlier volume which lays more emphasis on the I.L.P.) 
The best chapters in their splendid book recount the circumstances 
of the Taff Vale Case, and trace the effects of the court decisions on each 
union in turn, with a particularly lucid account of the forces at work 
within the miners’ unions. In his general discussion of Liberal-Labour 
relations Mr. Poirier never strikes a false note and the only minor irritation 
is that a reader wishing to consult the footnotes has to keep turning to 
the end of the chapter, and even then is often confronted merely with the 
date of a letter. When Dr. Bealey and Mr. Pelling refer to the political 
situation outside the labour movement and to local conditions, an 
occasional doubt is raised. Their introduction contains tables of figures 
to show that the degree of non-conformity is a better guide to the politics 
of an area than the degree of industrialization. This generalization . 
contains much truth but it is rather a blunt instrument. For instance, 
the Conservative tendencies of Lancashire workmen were due to more 
factors (most of which are mentioned in other parts of the book) than an 
Anglican revival in the 1870s. It seems curious to refer to the preponder- 
ant religion of Wales as Calvinism (p. 2). And Scottish Liberalism was 
not ‘ weighed down by a much larger proportion of whigs than was to be 
found in England’ (p. 293). ‘The whigs had all departed in 1886 to set 
up the Unionist party. The reason for the strong objection to indepen- 
dent labour candidates was that Scottish liberalism was of the fiercer, 
old-fashioned, small town radical type which still hated landlordism 
and denied that there was any real conflict between capital and labour. 
But these are small quibbles with books which will be of the greatest 
help to students of the twentieth century. Like all pioneering works, 
they make the reader conscious of the need for more. It is to be hoped 
that the history of the Labour Movement will, in time, be carried further 
on the same scale. Despite the difficulty of consulting some papers 
(such as those of Lord Rosebery and Lloyd George) there is now enough 
manuscript material for a proper study of the Liberal Party before the 
first World War. Also the current work on pressure groups in politics 
could well be carried back into this period. Research on the activities 
of the brewers, the railway company directors and employers’ associations 
supplemented by this material on the unions might moderate the old 
liberal view of parliament as a body of disinterested legislators thinking 
only of ultimate principles. 


University of Edinburgh Joun P. MACKINTOSH 


Professor Folke Lindberg’s Scandinavia in Great Power Politics, 
1905-1908 (vol. i. in Acta Universitatis Stockbolmiensis, Stockholm: 
Almquist & Wiksell, 1958. 25 kr.) is a most valuable by-product of the 
author’s researches for the volume which he recently contributed to the 
collective work Den Svenska Utrikespolitikens Historia (The history of 
Swedish foreign policy), iii: 4, 1872-1914. An editorial principle for 
that distinguished series is that the author of each volume shall be willing 
to spend time doing independent research to cover those gaps which 
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becomes obvious to him when he is writing the survey of the period 
allotted to him. Professor Lindberg, already known as an authority on 
Swedish foreign policy in the post 1870 period by his studies on royal 
foreign policy during the reign of Oscar II (a collection of essays which 
caused much historical debate), found when he came to write his larger 
work that there was indeed a gap in research in as far as the effects of the 
dissolution of the Swedish-Norwegian Union was concerned. The 
story of the dissolution itself in 1905 was well known, partly through 
his own work, but great power reaction to the problems which the 
dissolution of the Union created had not been explored. The essence 
of the post-1905 situation was the relative weakness of both Norway and 
Sweden since with the dissolution of the Union the guarantee treaty 
of 1855, signed by England and France during the Crimean War, was no 
longer held to be operative. The fears, quite widely entertained both 
inside and outside Scandinavia in the years before the dissolution, that 
an independent Norway would invite invasion by Russia and possible 
partitioning by Russia, Britain and Germany, had been calmed by the 
way in which the crisis of 1905 had been surmounted, but the problem 
of security worried both Stockholm and London and the feelers put out 
by the Swedish Crown Prince Gustav (who, in view of King Oscar’s 
age and health, assumed a leading position) received sympathetic con- 
consideration by the British foreign office. The essentially new element 
in the situation, compared with 1855, was that France was no longer 
particularly interested in the problem of the Baltic, while neither Germany 
nor Russia could be neglected, both being Baltic powers of far greater 
might than Sweden. In the negotiations which followed two factors 
tended to complicate the issues. One was that Norway proved unwilling 
to enter into any treaties which could be constructed as taking sides 
in great power rivalries; the other was that Russia showed herself 
anxious to use the opportunity to get rid of that clause in the Paris Treaty 
of 1856 which forbade fortification of the Aland Islands and attempted 
to win German support for such a policy. The first problem was 
solved by concentrating on a plain Treaty of Integrity for Norway, 
signed in 1907; the second was solved when Swedish firmness, coupled 
with Germany’s desire to keep friendly both with Russia and Great 
Britain, brought enough isolation to the Russian foreign office to force 
Iswolsky to drop the ‘Kland Islands plan. For similar reasons Russia’s 
wish to limit the new guarantee to one relating to the status quo in the 
Baltic area only and therefore confined to the Baltic powers was disap- 
pointed, Germany insisting that a similar and simultaneous treaty should 
be made for the North Sea—both sets of Treaties being signed in April 
1908. Professor Lindberg lucidly traces the story of the negotiations 
which led to the Norwegian Integrity Treaty and to the Baltic and 
North Sea Treaties and analyses objectively the problems and attitudes 
of the powers concerned. His study is a definitive one, utilizing the 
documents of the Swedish, British, French and German foreign offices. 
He has not had access to Russian archives, but the close liason between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin in these years largely supplies that deficiency, 
as the author points out. Students of diplomatic history have reason 
to be grateful to the author and to the University of Stockholm for the 
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publication of this monograph in English; it treats of problems which were 
live issues in English foreign policy at the opening of the twentieth 
century and helps to put us in touch with Scandinavian research which— 
though important for great power relationship between 1814-1914 
both because of Sweden’s potential power and because of the diplomatic 
activity of the Bernadotte dynasty—for the most part remains inaccessible 
through not being published in any of the widely read languages. 
London School of Economics RaGNHILD M. Hatron 


Professor Kenneth Ingham’s The Making of Modern Uganda (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958) bears the stamp of authority which 
might be expected from one who is both professor of history at Makerere 
College and a member of the Uganda legislative council. Furthermore, 
he has benefited from the criticisms of Sir Andrew Cohen (governor of 
Uganda in 1953 when the Kabaka of the Baganda was deported) of his 
last chapter to give his book additional authority. This book is primarily 
a study of the growth of the modern state in Uganda since the declaration 
of the British protectorate and devotes only a relatively small amount of 
space to the years between the arrival of the first Christian missionaries 
and the mission of Sir Harry Johnston in 1899. It is arguable that more 
space ought to have been given to this period because, without greater 
knowledge of the Baganda than Dr. Ingham provides, subsequent 
developments are not easily appreciated. Moreover, it means that some 
fascinating episodes of East African history, such as the encouragement 
of a Zionist settlement scheme in Uganda, have to be omitted. Such 
historical foreshortening, however, permits ample room for a detailed 
chronicle of Uganda in the twentieth century and will ensure for this 
book a warm welcome from those who want a reliable guide, within 
a reasonable compass, to modern Uganda. Although Dr. Ingham 
naturally spends much time on the Baganda—Sir Harry Johnston’s 
‘ Japanese of East Africa ’—he does not neglect the other African peoples 
of Uganda; and he is also very just in his treatment of the European and 
Indian settlers. But, apart from some necessary comparisons with the 
neighbouring East African territories, Dr. Ingham makes little attempt 
to set the growth of this primarily African state in the wider context of 
Africa’s problems. There is thus a certain air of Lake Victoria isolation- 
ism about his book. Because of this, although he gives welcome details 
of the Malaki, Bataka and Congress movements, one is not altogether 
sure, at the end, of the character of these African ventures. Are they 
* nationalist ’, ‘ irredentist ’, ‘ Africanist ’ in Lord Hailey’s sense, or what ? 
Nevertheless, this is a most useful book and one which may easily go into 
a second edition. If so, one hopes that Dr. Ingham may be persuaded to 
print, in spite of its length, the Uganda Agreement of 1900 which would 
be much more helpful to the reader than the queen’s 1899 commission to 
Johnston which is given in an appendix; that he will add a glossary of 
African terms and include in his bibliography some of the postgraduate 
theses on Uganda which have appeared in recent years; and that he will 
not refer to Sir Samuel Baker as a ‘ Scotsman ’ (p. 24). 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 
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There is a good deal of useful matter in C. J. Edmonds’s, Kurds, 


Turks and Arabs (London: O.U.P., 1957. 42s.), but it is not always easy 
to find. The author, who served in southern Kurdistan for some years 
after the first World War and writes with authority on that part of the 
world, has woven two books almost inextricably together. One is a 
detailed account of the area, its peoples and antiquities, in the other he 
tells the story of his own service there. Great wars are seed beds of 
hopes—most perhaps impossible of fulfilment and many incompatible 
with one another. So it was with Mesopotamia during the first World 
War when competition for the Ottoman inheritance reached it peak. 
After 1918, the Treaty of Sévres, rightly or wrongly interpreted, gave 
rise to visions of Kurdish independence. But the developing situation 
in the Middle East made this difficult and British disarmament and re- 
trenchment put enforceinent, even if it were ever intended, quite out 
of the question. These Kurds were coaxed, persuaded, some would 
even say betrayed, into acquiescence in membership of the new Arab 
dominated Kingdom of Iraq. Whatever may be thought of the morality 
of British policy in upper Iraq in those days there can be little but 
admiration for the devotion and persistent skill of the British officials 
who were called upon to give effect to it on the spot. Mr. Edmonds has 
given a valuable account of their work, achievements and aspirations 
even though it is so much embedded in the other book which he is, no 
doubt, equally well qualified to write. 


Pembroke College, Oxford H. S. De1Guron 


The crisis of 193: had long required treatment at scholarly hands, 
and this it now receives in Mr. R. Bassett’s interesting and readable 
volume, Nineteen Thirty-one: Political Crisis (London: MacMillan, 
1958. 42s.). The book opens with a valuable sketch of politics in the 
1920s, but then proceeds to a most painstaking day-by-day examination 
of the crisis of August 1931. It concludes with a study of the subsequent 
general election; and a number of appendices deal with other interpre- 
tations of the story. Mr. Bassett is not without his own prejudices, and 
his support of Ramsay MacDonald seems rather far-fetched at times: 
he refers on one occasion to the ‘ almost Latin clarity’ of the premier’s 
prose style; and he is prepared even to argue that Snowden’s celebrated 
election broadcast was not ‘ expressed bitterly’. But he performs the 
great service of providing the reader with the evidence on which his 
own judgment may be made. Controversy has centred on the consti- 
tutional r6le of King George V, on the behaviour of MacDonald himself 
to his Labour colleagues, and on the action of the latter when they went 
into opposition. Mr. Bassett discusses very carefully the arguments 
used by the critics of the king’s actions, and shows clearly that they have 
little basis in fact. He also points out the weakness of the evidence for 
suggesting that MacDonald had planned to ‘ desert’ the Labour party 
before the crisis. Henderson and his colleagues are shown to have been 
caught in a highly inconsistent position as a result of their opposition to 
the National Government, for they now came out in criticism of a wide 
range of measures which as members of the cabinet they had virtually 
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committed themselves to support. One of the most interesting points 
that emerges from the narrative is the strength of the pressure exerted 
upon the leaders of the parliamentary Labour party by the General 
Council of the T.U.C. In the last resort, it was the trade-union influence 
which caused the rejection of the cuts in unemployment pay, and which 
forced the Labour party to expel its recalcitrant leadership. Thus, con- 
trary to recent interpretations of the balance of power in political parties, 
we can see that Labour party policy was dictated not so much by its 
leaders, nor yet by the apparent logic of the political situation, but by the 
most powerful interest-group in its extra-parliamentary structure. It is an 
interesting conjecture whether Henderson, if he had won the 1931 election, 
would have blundered into some Keynesian budgetary policy as Franklin 
Roosevelt did. But it is a sobering fact that the only prominent politician 
to advocate such a course at the moment of crisis was Sir Oswald Mosley. 


The Queen’ s College, Oxford Henry PELLING 


The réle of the Soviet Union in the Spanish Civil War is an important 
topic for an understanding both of Soviet policy and of the general 
international situation in the 1930s; to an even greater extent than usual 
it is however impossible to separate the internal activities of the commun- 
ists from Soviet diplomacy. It is therefore curious that Mr. David D. 
Cattell should have tried to do just this; his new book Soviet Diplomacy 
and the Spanish Civil War (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1957) was preceded in 1955 by his Communism and the Spanish 
Civil War. This robs the newer work of much of its interest, and since 
new documentation for Soviet policy in the period is not available we 
get little more than the familiar story of the non-intervention fiasco. It 
is true that Mr. Cattell has a thesis to propound, namely that the Soviet 
preference for collective security as a method of meeting the Nazi danger 
was genuine, and that British policy particularly with regard to Spain 
must take the blame for its frustration and hence for turning Stalin in the 
direction of appeasing Hitler. After 1937, the Russians realized that any 
hope of shifting Britain towards a more active policy was impossible and 
their aid to Spain was drastically reduced. It was now only a question of 
delaying the end. While there is nothing in Mr. Cattell’s facts that tells 
against his thesis, it is equally true that there is nothing conclusively 
in its favour. People will continue to differ on interpretation, but it is 
convenient to have the detailed narrative (and the Soviet commentaries 
on events) available. The designation Viscount K. G. Halifax and the 
spelling ‘ Clivedon’ suggest that Mr. Cattell is only remotely at home 
with the objects of his castigation. 


All Souls College, Oxford M. BELOFF 


Combat : Histoire d’un Mouvement de Résistance de juillet 1940 a juillet 1943, 
by Marie Granet et Henri Michel (Collection ‘ Esprit de la Résistance’; 
Paris : Presses universitaires de France, 1957) is a useful straightforward 
history of the strongest of the French Resistance movements. It in- 
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cludes a careful record of the names and activities of prominent members, 
impressions of the difficulties and dangers of the Resister’s life, an as- 
sessment of Combat’s developing views on policy, and an illuminating 
if not very edifying account of the movement’s relationships with other 
forces. Its founder was an officer, Henri Frenay, who emerges as the 
outstanding figure of the book. His ultimate aim was always the 
creation of an underground army, and his ‘ mania for organization’ 
endowed Combat with a well-planned structure which was taken over 
completely when the main Resistance movements united in 1943—a 
fusion with which the volume ends, But in 1941 Frenay’s original group 
merged with another organization, Liberté, founded by several Christian 
Democratic professors who are now leaders of M.R.P.; differences 
were later to develop between them and Frenay. The other main 
southern-zone movements, Libération and Franc-Tireur, with which the 
1943 fusion took place, were weaker both in numbers and in organization 
than Combat, and politically further to the Left. Combat’s spokesmen did 
not denounce Pétain, both for tactical reasons and because they approved 
his ‘ excellent domestic reforms’. But lines were not clearly drawn ; 
Combat recruited from sources varying from the extreme Right to the 
Communists, and many Resisters joined more than one movement. 
Political distinctions mattered least in the northern zone, where the 
Germans were in direct control and the Resistance was a military rather 
than a propagandist affair. In 1942 the Nazis occupied the south too ; 
but the Resistance there—or at least its leaders—became even more 
politically pree-cupied as an Allied victory appeared on the horizon. 
Laval’s return and German occupation ended all tenderness for Vichy, 
but the movements now had to oppose attempts by British services to 
win away their members, and by American ones to impose a rival and 
reactionary leadership on them. This struggle led them to make common 
cause with de Gaulle ; but the partnership was uneasy. The London 
French appreciated neither the difficulties nor the outlook of the Resisters, 
suspecting them of revolutionary tendencies and blaming them for 
inefficiency. They insisted on an absurd attempt to separate the 
military from the political Resistance, on bringing both under their own 
control, and (to impress British and American opinion) on reviving the 
discredited pre-war parties ; and to achieve these ends they used their 
control over the money and arms without which the Resisters could not, 
even physically, survive. Frenay fought these policies, supported by 
the other movements but not by his Christian Democratic associates. 
When the story ends in 1943, French opinion had decisively shown the 
sceptical Anglo-Saxons that it was behind de Gaulle and against the 
reactionary officers—La Laurencie, Darlan, Giraud—whom Washington 
tried successively to impose. But this victory was won at a price : the 
‘spontaneous Resistance’ gave way to the ‘ Resistance administered ” 
from London. A year before the liberation, two years before the first 
election, the cards were already stacked against the Resisters’ dreams of a 
renovated France, a République pure et dure. The book is mainly based 
on statements by Resisters, on their press, and on German reports. 
Four mainly descriptive chapters are by Mme. Granet, three more 
political ones by M. Michel ; there is some, but not excessive repetition. 
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The argument is straightforward, the judgments fair and careful, and 
the writing clear. There is, deplorably, no index. 


Nuffield College, Oxford P. M. WILLrIAMs 


The Initial Triumph of the Axis (London: Oxford University Press, 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1958), edited by Arnold 
and Veronica M. Toynbee, completes the series of the war-time Survey 
of International Affairs. Publication has been delayed for several years 
in order that it might appear shortly after the preceding volume, The 
Eve of War, 1939, and the delay has enabled the editorial staff to revise 
the original drafts of contributors in the light of recently published 
source material. This has no doubt greatly improved the authority of 
the detailed story. Some important publications have appeared even in 
the short time since the volume went to press (such as volumes ix and x 
of the German documents, and the English edition of Vairé Tanner’s 
memoirs), but there is a law of diminishing returns in historical docu- 
mentation, and in the field of contemporary history one must know the 
point at which further material will add nothing of substance to the 
basic story, and at which further delay will sacrifice all topical interest. 
Altogether this seems the right point to bring this fine series of 
eleven volumes to completion. Thirteen authors have contributed to 
this volume. It is impossible to comment in detail on the various 
chapters. The difficulty of a central theme remains; it is only partly 
remedied by Sir James Marshall-Cornwall’s useful brief sketch of military 
operations from September 1939 to December 1941, but it must be re- 
membered that there are already broader surveys of Axis and Allied 
policy in two other volumes in the series (Hitler’s Europe and America, 
Britain, and Russia). Least familiar to most readers perhaps will be the 
chapters on the embarrassments of the smaller neutrals in the Baltic 
States, Scandinavia, and north-western Europe as they sought to assess 
the assimilative capacity of the Nazi and Soviet boa constrictors; there is, 
however, no discussion of the similar problems of the Swiss, Spaniards, 
and Turks during this period. Miss Katherine Duff’s account of Italy’s 
non-intervention policy does not give sufficient weight to the rejection 
of the British purchasing programme on 7 February 1940; it appears that 
Mussolini had made his decision to join Hitler at this point, and not a 
month later. Professor Toynbee’s chapter on the home front in the 
United Kingdom is a eulogy of Churchill, and rough towards Chamber- 
lain, who is blamed for the ‘ missed-bus ’ speech of 4 April and the Allied 
plans for intervention in Scandinavia: isn’t it time for someone to mention 
that Churchill had made a similar speech a month earlier, and was a much 
more whole-hearted believer in the intervention policy than Chamberlain ? 
However, there are some shrewd comments on the movement of British 
opinion, including the view that the British will-to-victory was as much 
the cause, as the result, of Churchill’s successful leadership. The volume 
ends with two very long chapters by Constance Howard and F. C. Jones 
on the respective attitudes of the United States and Japan towards the 
war. 


London School of Economics W. N. MEpuicorr 
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The War Documents Committee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion has prepared an Index of Microfilmed Records of the German Foreign 
Ministry and the Reich’s Chancellery covering the Weimar Period (Washington, 
1958); it is published by the Archives and Records Service of the U.S. 
National Archives. This is a very useful list, running to ninety-six pages, 
of films of German official documents seized after the war, and it is worth 
noting that the National Archives (Washington 25, D.C.) will supply 
particulars of the films for those who wish to buy them. Other indexes, 
including some for the Bismarck and Hitler eras, are in preparation. 


London School of Economics W. N. MEp.icorr 


The two lectures on American Contributions to the Strategy of World 
War II (London, Oxford University Press, 1958), by Professor Samuel 
Eliot Morison, give a masterly analysis of contrasting approaches to 
victory. The strategic problem in the Pacific was vitally different from 
that in Europe by virtue of distance, and Dr. Morison admits that the 
British might have asked, and doubtless did, ‘Why do you Americans 
act flexible as a rubber band in the Pacific, and stiff as an iron bar in the 
Atlantic?’ He handles the Second Front controversies and the British 
predilection for Mediterranean operations with irony and good humour, 
although not without a haunting suspicion that because the British did 
not wish to invade France with inadequate forces in 1942 they did not 
wish toinvadeit atall. He is critical of Sir Arthur Bryant’s eulogistic view 
of Lord Alanbrooke, and tender towards General Marshall’s record; 
nevertheless his final judgment is that ‘ the Anglo-American compromise 
of concentrating on the Mediterranean in 1942-43 and pulling off the big 
cross-Channel operation in 1944 was correct’. The second lecture is a 
well-justified tribute to the boldness and pliability (after 1941) of American 
strategy in the Pacific, together with shrewd comments and some first- 
hand information about the men and their problems. All in all, the 
Anglo-American alliance, ‘ forged in the fire of necessity, was the most 
successful Grand Alliance in history’. This little book is surely the 
perfect and indispensable introduction to the voluminous official histories. 

London School of Economics W. N. Mepurcorr 


The final instalment of the Sachwérterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte, 
edited by Hellmuth Réssler and Giinther Franz (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 
1958), which also includes several indices, unfortunately shows the same 
weaknesses as the previous instalments. While much of the information 
given is very useful, it is not always accurate (on p. 1434, for example, 
there are five factual errors), and the extreme nationalist bias reappears. 
Professor Franz makes the extraordinary statement that the Weimar 
Republic was denied any lasting successes, ‘ especially in foreign affairs ’ 
(p. 1363), and Professor Hubatsch thus manages to put the responsibility 
for the outbreak of the second world war on Poland (pp. 1370-1): 

Through serious riots against the Germans in the Corridor district and a faulty 


estimate of her own strength Poland exacerbated the situation. Although Hitler 
considered it out of the question that the western powers would enter the war, 
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he postponed the date of the attack, originally fixed for 26 August, after the 
conclusion of the alliance between Britain and Poland, and on 29 August declared 
himself ready to negotiate directly with Poland if a plenipotentiary arrived by 
30 August. Instead Poland on that day decreed general mobilization. The 
Polish ambassador had instructions to receive proposals, but no powers to negotiate. 
Early on 1 September the German troops crossed the Polish frontier. . . . 
If this is what is taught to-day at.German universities on subjects so 
vital for the future peace of Europe, the outlook would be black indeed. 
Fortunately, however, these are not the only voices coming out of post- 
war Germany. The question remains why a highly respectable firm of 
publishers allows such views to be propagated. 


Westfield College, London F. L. Carsten 


Documents on American Foreign Relations 1956 (London : O.U.P., for 
the Council of Foreign Relations, New York, 1957), edited by Paul 
E. Zinner, is an addition to a well-established American series which has 
its uses and also certain marked limitations. In this volume there are 
sections on the Middle East and Suez, the Far East, Southeast Asia, 
N.A.T.O., the purge of Stalinism and the new direction of Soviet foreign 
policy, and the problems of disarmament and the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. Nearly all the material is drawn from familiar although not 
always easily accessible sources. The chief criticism that one must pass 
on the volume is that there seems to have been little attempt to get behind 
the formal, edifying pronouncements of government spokesmen as to 
how other powers are expected to behave; these statements are important 
and clearly have their place in the rédle of Western leadership, but the 
inquisitive historian looks for more. The editor has rightly given 
considerable space (some 60 documents) to the Suez crisis, although the 
Hungarian revolution, with only eight documents, is strangely neglected. 
But there is hardly any hint of the vast American oil, financial, and diplo- 
matic entanglements in the Middle East, or of the part which they must 
have played in the State Department’s calculations, or why the American 
intervention on behalf of Colonel Nasser in the Suez crisis so completely 
failed to win his undying gratitude. There is no explanation of the 
reasons for the United States’ withdrawal of financial support for the 
Aswan dam, the immediate cause of, or excuse for, Nasser’s action 
(there is one brief reference to this important matter in a footnote on 
Pp. 297). ‘There are occasional criticisms of United States policy (such as 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s two election speeches) but it must be said that in 
the end the volume gives little more than the official line, with its inevitable 
reticences and simplifications. For this purpose the collection has 
obvious value as a good work of reference, but we may well ask how much 
of the realities of American foreign policy has been uncovered. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mepuicorr 


The Reading public libraries contain a large collection of materials 
for the history of Berkshire and its towns. The Local Collection Catalogue 
of Books and Maps relating to Berkshire (Reading: Central Public Library, 
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1958) has now been published so as to make this collection more widely 
known. It contains entries for some 4,000 books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, microfilms, and maps relating to all periods of Berkshire history. 
The catalogue is arranged primarily by subjects and places, followed 
by an author catalogue and a very full subject-index. Finally there is a 
catalogue of Berkshire maps from 1574 to 1900, which includes also 
district maps and town plans. An index of cartographers completes 
this useful and thorough volume. One would like to see every county 
so well served as this. Only those who have had to search blindly 
through a local collection will know how valuable and time-saving this 
Berkshire catalogue is. It admirably supplements other recent publi- 
cations, notably the Guide to the Berkshire Record Office (1952) and the 
Catalogue of Inclosure Maps in the Berkshire Record Office (1955) and should 
undoubtedly stimulate the study of local history in that fortunate county. 
Christ Church, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


In a series of sixty-two black and white maps, skilfully drawn by 
Miss Maureen Verity, Professor J. D. Fage’s An Aflas of African History 
(London: Edward Arnold, 1958) sketches the elements of African 
history, north and south of the Sahara, from Roman to modern times. 
This atlas is the first of its kind and deserves a warm welcome from all 
who value African history. It is to be hoped, too, that it will do something 
to convert those who (like Hegel) dismiss African history as unimportant. 
Such neglect has meant that an adequate frame of reference for the 
history of Africa has yet to emerge. This is reflected in Dr. Fage’s 
atlas. Ancient Egyptian and Meroitic influences, ‘although they must 
perforce have been both more widespread and deeper than that of the 
Romans ’ (p. 3), are not depicted. Elsewhere, Dr. Fage perhaps takes too 
much for granted the reader’s knowledge of African history. Not all 
will be aware at first that ‘ Sudan ” can be used in a much wider sense than 
its modern form. A preliminary note on this would have avoided the 
confus'nn which this may cause in some of the early maps. And, 
although one is grateful that, in his treatment of Africa in the modern 
period, Dr. Fage places due emphasis on social and economic factors, 
thus avoiding the kaleidoscopic political character of so many of the 
maps of post-1885 Africa, a little more of the traditional diplomatic 
approach might have illustrated more clearly the effects of changing 
boundaries and the Congo Basin Treaties, the Brussels Act and the 
Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. Like all writers on Africa, Dr. 
Fage struggles with the spelling problem, with the pedantic versus the 
popular rendering. For example ‘ Mali’ takes the place of the often- 
used ‘ Melle’; but, in spite of a paper-back edition of Mr. Ritter’s book, 
*‘ Chaka’ is used in preference to ‘ Shaka’. Thus, one wishes that Dr. 
Fage had given greater guidance to the spelling of African names than the 
few lines he provides on page 61 and that he had indicated more variant 
and alternative names in the index. It must not be expected to find 
this atlas a detailed guide to tribal history: if it were, ‘ Maravi’ would 
have appeared as something more than a ‘ lake’ (p. 34) and it would have 
been indexed. Nor must readers with particular interests always expect 
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to find adequate detail. For example only one map is given to Christian 
missions in Africa as a whole; and although this is surprisingly clear 
and detailed it only attempts to show the pioneer missions in each area 
whose work has been continuous since their establishment. Yet, within 
the bounds undoubtedly imposed by the necessity of a reasonable selling 
price, Dr. Fage’s atlas is a remarkable achievement. One looks forward 
to future editions of it, in which the inevitable small criticisms may be 
redressed and the number of maps, perhaps, be increased to allow Dr. 
Fage to do greater justice to his most important theme. 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


M. Joseph Ruwet’s Les Archives et Bibliothéques de Vienne et I’ Histoire 
de Belgique (Brussels: La Commission Royale d’Histoire, Palais des 
Académies, 1956) springs from a plan to microfilm all the important 
documents in the Vienna archives relating to the history of Belgium. 
Though his work in some respects supplements the previous inventory 
of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv by J. Laenen (Brussels, 1924), its main 
function is to supply an inventory of such materials in other Vienna 
collections. Accordingly nearly s00 of the 800 pages of this folio 
volume list documents in the Kriegsarchiv on the military campaigns in 
Belgium in the eighteenth century, with a brief indication of the subject 
of each letter: they remind us of old clichés about ‘the cockpit of 
Europe’, and may delight the heart of some military historian. It 
should not, however, be thought that the materials listed are exclusively 
military in interest, or that they are restricted to the period of the Austrian 
Netherlands. From earlier ages there are, for instance, a section on the 
archives of the Order of the Golden Fleece, and another section of 
Maximiliana from the period of Maximilian I, while at the other extreme 
some documents deal with the Belgian volunteers in the service of another 
Maximilian, emperor of Mexico. 


University of Sheffield K. H. D. HaAey 


One of the best features of successive Anglo-American Conferences 
at the Institute of Historical Research is the publishers’ display of recently 
issued books. For the 1957 plenary conference Miss Joan. C. Lancaster 
has produced a Bibliography of Historical Works issued in the United Kingdom 
1946-1956 (London: The Institute of Historical Research, 1957. 25s.). 
The huge number of 7,382 items is recorded, arranged in a logical system 
of topics with intelligent cross-headings and an index of authors. Much 
that is listed is, of course, ephemeral, but that is not Miss Lancaster’s fault. 
Her own work is certainly of the greatest usefulness and will long remain 
a handy guide. We must hope that the next decade will be covered in the 
same way. 


University of Edinburgh Denys Hay 
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